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The  Trail  Of  The  Trents 


THE  KENTUCKY  AND  ILLINOIS  YEARS 

Of  course  this  story  is  not  for  all  the  Trents  in  the  world 
—  there  must  be  legions  of  them.  It  is  the  story  of  one 
man’s  family,  written  for  that  family  only.  If  any  others 
try  to  read  it,  let  them  take  the  consequences. 

G.  G.  M.  and  Family 

No  one  could  write  about  his  father  without  thinking 
all  the  time  about  his  mother,  so  maybe  I  should  write 
about  the  Marshalls  too.  Anyway,  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  the  American  Trents  and  Marshalls  all  sprang  up 
within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
The  town  of  Hopewell,  famous  in  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ping,  was  the  home  of  my  Great  Grandmother  Marshall, 
and  there  on  farms  nearby  her  family  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  born.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  much 
information  about  Great  Grandfather  Marshall.  His  given 
name  was  John,  and  evidently  he  had  died  or  otherwise 
disappeared  before  the  year  1839. 

From  a  genealogy  owned  by  the  Humphrey  family  and 
written  for  one  of  the  connected  families,  I  have  read  that 
the  Marshalls  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  traced  back  to 
about  1650. 

Several  members  of  the  Marshall  family  fought  in  the 
Revolution  —  some  being  captains,  lieutenants,  etc.  I 
have  alwavs  hoped  that  I  mi^ht  find  that  mv  Marshall  an- 
cestors  were  related  to  the  greatest  of  all  our  chief  jus- 
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tices.  I  do  find  that  the  father  and  mother  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  John  Marshall  are  buried  in  the  region  of  Maysville, 
Kentucky.  As  that  is  the  region  in  which  my  father  was 
born,  there  is  strong  indication  that  the  Trents  and  Mar¬ 
shalls  seemed  to  have  a  way  of  haunting  the  same  locali¬ 
ties. 

Great  Grandmother  Marshall’s  maiden  name  was 
Charity  Golden.  My  mother’s  mother  had  the  same  name. 
Grandmother  and  Great  Grandmother  were  some  sort  of 
cousins,  I  believe.  The  Goldens  seem  to  have  been  quite 
numerous  around  Trenton.  A  Captain  William  Golden 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  And,  by  the  way,  according  to 
an  historical  marker  nine  miles  out  of  Uniontown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  marks  the  Braddock  trail,  the  Trents 
were  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  back  just  around  the 
corner  in  1760.  One  paragraph  on  the  marker  reads, 
“Over  this  route  marched  Captain  William  Trent  with 
his  Virginia  soldiers,  equipped  to  build  the  fort  at  the 
‘Forks  of  the  Ohio,’  now  Pittsburgh.”  That  may  not 
mean  much  to  present-day  Trents,  except  to  show  that  the 
Trents  always  did  like  to  fight. 

Marshall,  Trent,  Golden  —  these  are  the  names  which 
appear  most  directly  in  the  line  of  our  ancestry.  Other 
names  closely  associated  were  Crosby,  Cool,  Ege,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Philips,  Smith,  Kane,  Williamson  and  Sexton  — 
apparently  mostly  of  English  origin. 

From  what  the  newspapers  have  told  about  the  land 
around  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  it  must  be  an  unfruitful 
place.  I  can  understand  how  a  mother  with  nine  children 
to  bring  up  might  think  of  migrating.  I  remember  read¬ 
ing  a  letter  Grandfather  Marshall  wrote  to  Uncle  John 
from  somewhere  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was  serving  in  the 
Union  Army.  He  wrote,  “The  land  is  very  ‘pore’  around 
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here;  it  reminds  me  of  New  Jersey.”  Evidently  he  had 
no  longings  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 

On  Great  Grandmother’s  marker  in  the  old  cemetery 
at  Cordova,  Illinois,  I  read,  “Died  Oct.  7,  1878,  aged  82 
years,  10  mo.  11  da.”  If  you  will  use  a  little  arithmetic 
as  follows  you  can  find  the  date  of  her  birthday: 

From  1878  10  mo.  7  da. 

Subtract  82  10  mo.  11  da. 


You  have  1795  11  mo.  26  da. 

On  the  stone  is  also  written,  “Her  children  shall  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,”  surely  a  true  prophecy.  This  means 
that  she  was  bom  November  26,  1795.  Just  think  of  it  — 
George  Washington  was  then  president!  The  history  of 
our  country7  is  so  new  that  we  can  almost  smell  the  snuff 
of  Washington’s  day.  I  am  sure  that  if  their  pipes  had 
been  as  strong  as  my  Grandmother’s  were  we  really  could 
smell  them.  I  can  still  smell  her  old  clay  pipes  as  well  as 
if  it  were  only  yesterday.  But  more  about  those  pipes  later 
on. 

Now  it  is  about  time  to  give  you  the  names  of  Great 
Grandmother’s  family.  (That  name  is  so  long  that  I  shall 
call  her  G.  G.  M.  from  now  on.  My  Grandmother  shall 
be  just  G.  M.)  Here  is  the  roll  call,  with  the  married 


names 

of  girls  in  parentheses: 

Bom 

Died 

Age 

1. 

Mary  Ann  Marshall  (Egc) 

1817 

1898 

81 

2. 

John  Marshall 

1819 

1903 

84 

3. 

William  G.  Marshall 

1820 

1894 

74 
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4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
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Henry  Marshall 

1822 

1864 

42 

Elizabeth  Marshall  (Crosby) 

1824 

1906 

82 

Sarah  Marshall  (Smith) 

1826 

1906 

80 

Jacob  H.  Marshall 

1828 

1911 

83 

Theodore  Marshall 

1830 

1908 

78 

Jared  Marshall 

1832 

1876 

44 

Could  you  beat  that  for  regularity  —  one  every  two 
years  as  regular  as  clockwork?  I  guess  Great  Grandfather 
John  wasn’t  so  slow.  The  average  age  of  all  nine  at  death 
is  seventy-two  years.  The  average  span  of  life  of  those 
who  were  not  in  the  war  is  eighty  and  two-sevenths  years. 
That  seems  quite  high  for  so  large  a  family  in  pioneer 
days.  In  fact,  the  more  I  look  at  those  figures,  the  more 
remarkable  they  seem.  They  show,  for  one  thing,  that  our 
Grandfather  Henry  gave  thirty-eight  and  two-sevenths 
years  of  his  life  to  our  country,  while  Uncle  Jared  gave 
thirty-six  and  two-sevenths  years.  They  also  testify  to  the 
moral  character  and  physical  fitness  of  G.G.M.’s  family. 
A  family  of  dissolute  children  could  never  have  lived  so 
many  years.  G.  G.  M.  was  great  in  more  ways  than  one. 

How  I  wish  now  that  I  might  have  asked  G.  M.  many 
things  about  that  great  migration  from  New  Jersey.  I  was 
nearly  thirteen  when  she  died,  plenty  old  enough  to  have 
understood  and  remembered.  Our  hindsight  always  seems 
better  than  our  foresight.  But  what  good  is  hindsight  any¬ 
way.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  congressman  I  once  heard 
about.  He  was  a  Scandinavian  of  a  fiery  but  very  serious 
nature.  He  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  a  certain 
measure  before  Congress.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
meet  with  very  powerful  opposition.  With  a  vehement 
gesture  he  replied,  “  I  will  grab  the  bull  by  the  tail  and 
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look  him  in  the  eye.”  A  perfect  example  of  hindsight,  I 
am  sure. 

Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted,  my 
account  of  the  great  migration  to  Illinois  will  have  to  be 
constructed  from  very’  meager  information.  G.  G.  M. 
seems  to  have  instilled  a  respect  for  titles.  Uncles  were 
called  “uncle,”  cousins  were  spoken  of  as  “cousin”  so  and 
so,  and  parents  were  always  called  “father”  or  “mother.” 
We  of  the  second  generation  always  spoke  of  Mother’s 
uncles  as  if  they  were  our  own. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Uncle  John,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  family  to  see  Illinois,  came  to  Cordova  with  others 
from  around  Trenton.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  as 
well  as  a  farmer.  He  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
new  country  that  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  the  fall 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  West.  G.  G.  M.  decided  to  take 
her  family  to  Illinois  the  next  spring.  That  must  have 
been  a  momentous  decision.  There  were  verv  few  rail- 
roads  in  America  at  that  time,  and  none  at  all  that  lay 
along  her  route.  The  Cumberland  Highway  had  been 
built  running  eight  hundred  miles  from  Cumberland, 
Maryland  to  Vandalia,  Illinois.  But  before  they  could 
make  use  of  the  national  road  they  must  travel  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  miles  from  Hopewell  to  Cumberland.  After 
reaching  Vandalia  it  was  still  two  hundred  fifty  miles  to 
Cordova.  Thus,  the  entire  distance  they  would  have  to 
travel  was  twelve  hundred  miles.  My  gosh,  just  think  of 
it!  Twelve  hundred  miles  in  a  covered  wagon  —  and  that 
drawn  by  oxen!  Talk  about  guts!  And  some  of  the  de¬ 
generate  offspring  of  pioneers  think  they  are  punished  if 
they  have  to  walk  ten  blocks  over  smooth  pavements.  Of 
course,  the  men  not  only  had  to  walk  —  that  would  have 
been  easy  —  but  they  must  also  goad  and  guide  the  lum- 
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bering  oxen.  I  don’t  know  how  long  the  journey  took,  but 
I  would  estimate  that  an  average  of  twelve  miles  per  day 
might  be  rather  high  —  perhaps  ten  would  be  safer.  One 
hundred  twenty  days  —  four  months  on  the  way.  What 
a  lot  of  interesting  things  must  have  happened.  I  see  by 
the  record  that  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  her  eldest  child,  was  only 
twenty  years  at  the  time  and  Uncle  Jared,  the  youngest, 
was  only  five.  It  must  have  been  a  moving  sight  in  more 
ways  than  one.  G.  G.  M.  was  a  woman  of  great  religious 
faith.  She,  and  all  her  children  when  they  became  heads 
of  families,  never  failed  to  return  thanks  to  God  before 
every  meal  no  matter  how  frugal  or  how  sumptuous  the 
fare.  I  am  sure  that  whenever  or  wherever  they  broke 
their  fast  by  their  campfire  at  the  roadside,  she  hushed  the 
patter  of  her  numerous  brood  while  she  asked  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  her  fatherless  family  and  her  own  early  widow¬ 
hood.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  her  prayers  were  an¬ 
swered. 

The  Israelites  often  referred  to  themselves  as  a  “chosen 
people.”  No  doubt  the  Creator  made  them  for  a  special 
purpose,  but  they  have  not  been  the  only  chosen  ones. 
G.  G.  M.,  and  thousands  like  her,  who,  with  a  faith  equal 
to  that  of  Abraham,  took  their  vigorous  families  from  the 
eastern  states  to  the  fertile,  vigorous  lands  of  the  old 
Northwest  Territory,  dedicated  to  freedom,  were  also  a 
chosen  people.  The  fate  of  our  Union  depended  upon  the 
people  and  the  leaders  from  those  great  central  states.  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  our  G.  G.  M.  did  her  part  so  well. 
I  seem  to  remember  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  hearing 
Mother  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  her  father  encoun¬ 
tered  in  fording  the  streams  and  crossing  the  mud  flats  on 
the  way  from  Vandalia  to  Cordova.  There  must  have 
been  many  hardships. 
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There  were  no  free  homesteads  in  those  days,  but  Gov¬ 
ernment  land  could  be  bought  in  any  amounts  for  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  While  he  was  at  Cordova 
the  year  before  Uncle  John  had  selected  land  which  he 
thought  most  suitable  for  the  family.  In  New  Jersey  the 
sandy  land  was  most  desirable,  but  in  Illinois  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  result  was  that  much  of  the  land  at  first 
taken  was  not  of  the  best.  However,  the  homestead  taken 
by  G.  G.  M.  was  mostly  good  land.  Her  farm  contained 
a  half  section,  one  mile  in  length  and  one-half  mile  wide. 
All  her  children  bought  adjoining  farms  except  Aunt 
Elizabeth.  She  married  Isaac  Crosby  who  had  a  farm 
eight  miles  away.  She  seemed  like  a  “distant  relative”  af¬ 
ter  that. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  rectangle  one  mile  long  north  and 
south  and  a  half  mile  wide  east  and  west,  that  was  G.  G. 
M.’s  homestead.  Then  Uncle  Jake  joined  the  south,  John 
the  north,  Jared  the  east,  and  William  the  west.  Aunt 
Mary  Ann  cornered  with  the  northeast  and  Uncle  Theo¬ 
dore  cornered  the  southwest;  Sarah  joined  William  on  the 
west,  Grandfather  Henry  joined  Aunt  Mary  Ann  on  the 
north,  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  awav  off  to  the  northwest. 
Uncle  Billy  bought  much  more  land  later;  others  also 
bought  more,  until  at  one  time  the  family  owned  most  of 
one  township. 

G.  G.  M.’s  house  was  built  near  the  center  of  her  farm. 
The  first  section,  which  was  later  much  enlarged,  w'as  a 
rectangle  sixteen  by  twenty-eight  feet  and  two  stories  high. 
It  had  two  windows  and  a  door  on  each  side,  and  a  huge 
fireplace  in  the  east  end.  The  west  end  was  left  a  blank 
at  first,  for  it  was  at  that  end  that  later  construction  was 
to  be  added.  G.  G.  M.  seems  to  have  thought  about  every¬ 
thing.  How  she  managed  to  bring  the  shrubbery  and 
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flowers  over  that  long  trail  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 
On  the  grounds  about  the  house  she  had  planted  not  only 
fruit  such  as  apples,  cherries,  plums,  currants,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  strawberries  and  raspberries,  but  also  lilacs,  snow¬ 
balls,  peonies,  roses  (yellow,  white  and  red),  lilies  and 
other  flowers  whose  names  I  never  did  know.  I  did  know 
the  names  of  the  fruit  anyway,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
In  the  years  from  1884  to  1902  when  I  haunted  those 
hallowed  grounds,  after  my  father  had  bought  the  old 
homestead,  I  gorged  myself  on  all  the  different  fruits,  and 
not  infrequently  learned  by  sad  experience  the  gastronomic 
effects  of  green  apples  in  July.  I  can  still  see  the  piles  of 
grape  skins  I  used  to  leave  by  those  old  grape  vines  some¬ 
time  in  every  August,  in  haying  time.  Haying  time  on  The 
Doshee!  I  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  The  Doshee  sometime. 
But  I  am  not  through  with  G.  G.  M.  yet. 

When  you  remember  that  the  very  first  white  settlers  in 
that  neighborhood  had  come  just  the  year  before,  you  will 
know  there  were  no  schools  or  churches  yet  established. 
G.  G.  M.  established  both  by  one  blow  of  her  majestic 
personality.  I  wonder  if  she  had  a  school  in  mind  when 
she  built  that  long,  wide  room;  it  was  shaped  exactly  like 
the  “model”  school  of  that  dav. 

For  several  years  G.  G.  M.  taught  not  only  her  own 
children,  but  otheis  of  the  neighborhood.  And  prayer 
meetings,  as  well  as  occasional  services  by  itinerant  preach¬ 
ers,  were  held  in  that  room.  Can  you  not  imagine  the 
peace  and  contentment  that  must  have  filled  the  heart  and 
mind  of  G.  G.  M.  after  that  long  trek  from  the  forbidding 
hills  of  New  Jersey?  For  it  was  literally  a  “land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.”  G.  G.  M.  had  seen  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  was  among  the  “musts”  and,  of  course,  there  were 
numerous  cows  in  the  procession.  And  then  wild  game 
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was  abundant.  The  Doshee  swarmed  with  geese  and 
ducks,  and  in  season  the  carrier  pigeons  darkened  the  sky. 
Raccoons,  squirrels,  groundhogs,  muskrat,  mink  and 
skunk  were  everywhere  that  such  creatures  should  be,  and 
in  some  places  where  they  should  not  have  been.  As  for 
deer,  they  were  legion.  I  have  heard  Uncle  John  say  that 
when  he  first  came  to  the  country  he  could  stand  on  the 
cliff  overlooking  The  Doshee  and  see  more  deer  than  there 
were  cattle  on  the  same  area,  when  I  was  a  boy.  That 
meant  there  were  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Docia  (Doshee) 

I  see  now  that  I  cannot  go  any  farther  without  telling 
you  all  about  The  Doshee.  I  never  thought  much  about 
that  name' when  I  was  a  young  boy  —  we  just  took  it  for 
granted  as  a  name  and  nothing  more.  But  after  I  had 
gone  to  college  a  few  days  and  become  very  wise,  having 
studied  that  ancient  and  honorable  language  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  even  the  “hickiest  hick”  cultured,  if  he  suf¬ 
fers  sufficiently  in  wrangling  over  six  or  seven  case  forms 
and  any  number  of  conjugations,  somehow  I  had  learned 
that  the  correct  spelling  of  Doshee  was  “Mere  Dosia.” 
There  is  a  town  in  Illinois  one  hundred  fifty  miles  south  of 
where  we  lived  that  is  spelled  “Meredosia.”  They  have 
no  right  whatever  to  the  name,  and  some  day  I  shall  see 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  I  am  sure  the  name  Mere 
Dosia  comes  from  one  of  the  Latin  languages,  probably 
Spanish,  and  of  course  means  “quiet  sea.”  And  this  is 
how  it  probably  came  about  that  this  romantic  region  got 
its  name. 

But  first  I  must  tell  another  true  storv.  About  nine 
miles  up  the  Mississippi,  to  the  north  of  where  our  people 
lived,  a  sluggish  spring-fed  stream  left  the  Mississippi  and 
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meandered  for  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies  in  a  southeaster¬ 
ly  direction.  It  wound  through  the  center  of  an  expanse 
of  low  land,  marshy  in  places,  and  from  one  to  five  or  six 
miles  in  width.  I  think  the  situation  was  similar  to  the 
bayous  in  the  south.  Willows  grew  along  the  border  of 
the  lowland,  but  for  the  most  part  the  whole  area  was 
treeless. 

In  normal  years,  grass  grew  luxuriantly,  and  farmers 
for  miles  around  had  bought  up  this  land  to  be  used  as 
hay  meadows,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I  was  going  to 
say,  for  a  song.  But  when  I  thought  about  the  kind  of 
singing  Uncle  ‘‘Dory”  (abbr.  for  Theodore)  used  to  pass 
out,  I  decided  that  would  make  the  land  of  minus  value. 
It  really  was  of  considerable  value  in  those  days  before 
tame  grass  had  been  introduced.  August  was  the  month 
for  haymaking,  and  The  Doshee  was  a  thrilling  sight  at 
that  time. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  the  place  in  normal  years. 
But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Mississippi  has  a  habit  of  go¬ 
ing  on  a  rampage  at  irregular  intervals.  Being  the  “Father 
of  Waters”  he  is  like  most  other  fathers  and  sometimes 
gets  all  roiled  up.  (We  used  to  say  “riled.”)  When  he 
did  that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  flooded  the  whole 
area.  The  difference  between  the  lowest  stage  and  the 
highest  stage  at  that  point  was  thirty  feet.  Therefore, 
when  the  river  was  flooding,  a  lake  from  one  to  six  miles 
in  width  and  from  one  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
depth  was  formed.  Its  length  was  nearly  twelve  miles. 

The  Mississippi  rose  to  its  record  height  in  1882.  I  was 
five  years  old  at  the  time  and  remember  it  well.  It  was 
an  awe-inspiring  sight.  The  river  rose  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  an  hour,  or  two  feet  in  a  day.  This  means  that  in 
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two  weeks  the  lake  grew  from  nothing  to  fifty  square  miles 
in  area.  It  seemed  as  boundless  as  the  ocean. 

We  lived  on  the  west  side  where  the  land  rose  rather 
abruptly,  but  on  the  east  there  was  a  very  gradual  slope 
and  the  wrater  seemed  to  merge  with  the  horizon.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  shore.  Half  my  father's  farm  lay  in  the 
submerged  area.  Only  the  tops  of  the  willow  trees  in  our 
pasture  were  visible.  It  was  fascinating  to  see  the  water 
coming  in.  At  first,  large  islands  wfere  formed  by  the  un¬ 
dulation  of  the  land.  These  gradually  became  smaller  and 
smaller  till  all  were  engulfed  by  the  rising  flood. 

Sometimes  herds  of  cattle  became  marooned  on  these 
temporary  islands.  They  seemed  to  be  entirely  unafraid 
till  the  areas  became  too  small  to  furnish  grass  enough; 
then  they  would  boldly  plunge  for  the  shore,  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  awray.  Once  a  herd  of  Dad's 
cattle  wrere  caught  thus.  They  all  left  their  island  except 
one  cow.  Dad  knew  the  reason;  she  had  an  infant  calf, 
and  of  course  would  not  desert  it. 

There  were  no  boats  along  that  part  of  the  stream,  and 
time  was  too  short  to  go  to  town  to  get  one.  When  Dad 
was  a  young  man  he  was  living  in  Cairo,  Illinois  during  a 
great  flood  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  was  always  handy  with 
carpenter’s  tools,  so  he  began  building  flat-bottomed  boats 
from  the  second  story  of  the  house  where  he  was  living  at 
the  time.  His  mechanical  skill  served  him  well  in  this 
later  instance  also.  From  bits  of  lumber  that  had  been 
left  over  from  various  buildings  like  granaries  and  corn- 
cribs,  and  with  some  flooring  left  over  from  the  new 
house,  he  quickly  constructed  a  rude  but  efficient  flatboat 
and  rescued  the  calf. 

All  this  was  thrilling  enough  to  a  boy  of  five.  But  the 
small  boys  wxre  not  the  only  ones  who  got  the  thrills.  The 
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big  boys,  and  even  the  men,  had  their  fun.  Fish  from  the 
big  river  came  into  The  Doshee  in  great  numbers.  Big 
ones  they  were  too  —  buffalo  and  channel  catfish  —  ten 
or  twelve  pounders.  The  men  fished  with  spears  at  night 
by  the  fight  of  torches.  There  were  no  laws  “agin”  it  in 
those  days.  Often  they  would  be  able  to  spear  a  boatload 
in  an  hour  or  two. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  a  favorite  pastime  to 
stroll  along  the  beach  and  search  for  strange-looking  ob¬ 
jects  that  the  flood  might  have  brought  in.  One  cruel 
thing  some  of  the  boys  did  I  can  never  forget.  A  good- 
sized  turtle  was  found  near  the  water.  A  large  harrow 
tooth,  about  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch  equare*  was 
driven  through  the  center  of  the  creature’s  shell  and  then 
into  a  crabapple  tree.  A  week  later,  when  we  again  went 
to  the  site  the  turtle  was  still  wriggling.  What  a  cruci¬ 
fixion  ! 

The  river  usually  took  about  two  weeks  to  reach  its 
crest,  and  about  the  same  time  to  recede.  The  whole 
cycle  took  about  a  month.  If  the  flood  came  in  early 
spring  there  was  time  enough  for  the  hay  crop  to  mature 
and  the  pastures  quickly  recovered.  We  were  thus  denied 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  month  only.  As  the  waters  re¬ 
ceded,  the  islands  reappeared;  then  stagnant  lagoons  were 
left  in  places  to  disappear  by  slow  evaporation. 

Sometimes  a  school  of  fish  became  landlocked,  and  if 
they  were  not  taken  by  fishers  their  dead  bodies  remained 
to  fertilize  the  soil. 

Dad  had  a  very  good  friend,  Eph  (Ephriam)  Williams 
by  name,  who  lived  about  four  miles  nearer  the  Missi¬ 
ssippi  River  where  The  Doshee  joined  it.  Eph  was  dig¬ 
ging  a  well  a  few  feet  back  from  the  water’s  edge  at  high* 
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est  flood.  Three  or  four  feet  down  he  struck  a  large  steel 
or  iron  chain.  It  was  an  endless  chain  and  much  heavier 
than  the  ox  chains  or  log  chains  then  in  use  by  the  far¬ 
mers.  Not  realizing  the  historical  significance  of  such  a 
find,  he  cut  the  chain  into  two  or  three  sections  and  used 
it  about  the  farm. 

The  chain  was  not  brought  there  by  the  first  white  im¬ 
migrants,  that  is  certain,  for  Williams  w'as  the  first  white 
man  ever  to  occupy  the  land.  It  is  most  likely  such  chains 
were  used  back  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  on 
board  ships.  It  seems  entirely  possible  that  hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  Mississippi  had  much  more  water  than  in 
modem  times.  If  so,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  large 
ships  to  ascend  even  farther  north  than  The  Doshee. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  as  early  as  1362, 
when  the  Vikings  were  exploring  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Minnesota  —  as  we  now  know  positively  they  did  — 
other  Viking  sailors  might  have  sailed  up  the  Mississippi 
and  in  their  rambles  have  sailed  out  over  The  Doshee.  Of 
course  the  Vikings  did  not  give  the  place  the  name  of 
Mere  Dosia,  for  that  is  a  Latin  name.  Though  that  name 
was  probably  applied  by  the  first  Spanish  sailors  to  visit 
the  scene,  Spanish  explorations  were  made  at  a  date  too 
recent  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  soil  which  covered 
the  chain.  Besides,  we  seem  to  have  records  of  Spanish 
voyages  since  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  is  quite  possible, 
though,  that  Spanish  sailors  saw  The  Doshee  at  a  time  of 
flood  and  named  it  the  quiet  sea.  The  name  was  very  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Still  I  am  not  through  with  G.  G.  M.  by  a  long  sight  — 
only  I  just  had  to  tell  you  about  “The  Old  D5sh/'  as  she 
was  sometimes  affectionately  called.  Within  a  few  years 
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G.  G.  M.  was  happily  nestling  among  her  children.  How¬ 
ever,  she  was  no  coddler;  duty  always  came  first  with  her. 
There  was  sod  to  break  and  houses  to  be  built,  and  bams. 

Mavbe  barns  had  the  first  consideration.  That  seems  to 

✓ 

be  the  situation  when  the  man  is  boss.  In  those  unhappy 
situations  where  the  woman  is  boss,  I  have  seen  elegant 
houses  on  farms  where  small  miserable  barns,  unkempt 
granaries,  and  farm  machinery  perpetually  outdoors,  gave 
mute  evidence  of  impending  financial  failure  in  that  estab¬ 
lishment.  But  G.  G.  M.  was  different  —  she  put  barns 
first.  All  the  barns  on  the  Marshall  farms  were  of  pretty 
much  the  same  type.  And  no  wonder,  because  Uncle 
John  was  the  chief  architect  and  the  master  builder  of 
them  all. 


Uncle  John's  Barns 

I  will  describe  the  bam  on  G.  G.  M.’s  farm  because  I 
knew  it  so  well.  It  was  the  first  to  be  built.  I  don’t  know 
the  exact  date,  but  since  the  family  came  west  in  1837  it 
is  probable  the  bam  was  constructed  about  1840.  In  1940, 
when  I  last  visited  the  place,  it  was  still  standing,  still  in 
perfect  alignment  and  apparently  ready  to  stand  another 
hundred  years.  Lightning  and  fire  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  enemies  those  “Uncle-John-barns”  could  not  over¬ 
come.  Of  the  eight  that  he  put  up,  three  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lightning  and  one  by  accidental  fire  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  The  others  are  still  standing. 

G.  G.  M.’s  barn  was  built  on  a  firm  foundation  of  rocks 
from  the  old  stone  quarry  that  I  will  mention  farther  on. 
It  was  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  in  width.  It  was  not 
built  square  with  the  earth,  but  stood  with  its  gable  end 
facing  the  northwest.  The  pioneers  of  that  day  believed 
the  fiercest  winds  would  come  from  the  northwest,  and  by 


being  placed  in  this  position  the  structure  could  resist  the 
gales  more  successfully.  They  could,  as  it  were,  thrust 
their  shoulders  against  the  storms.  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  but  just  now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  old  bam  is 
the  most  fitting  monument  G.  G.  M.  could  have.  How 
bravely  she  thrust  her  shoulders  against  the  storms  of  life! 

The  main  frame  of  the  bam  was  of  hewn  white  pine 
timbers  fourteen  inches  square,  some  of  them  forty  feet  in 
length,  true  and  straight  as  modem  steel  girders.  And 
why  not  with  such  building  material?  At  that  time  the 
mighty  forests  of  Minnesota  were  as  yet  barely  scratched 
by  the  lumberman.  These  logs  were  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  and  were  cheap  and  abundant  from  one  end  of 
that  river  to  the  other.  Uncle  John  and  his  brothers  did 
the  hewing  and  it  was  well  done,  almost  as  smooth  and 
neat  as  the  product  of  the  modem  saw  mill.  The  posts 
were  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  Great  braces  supported 
the  rafters,  which  were  of  sawn  oak.  The  sheathing  under 
the  shingles  was  oaken  too,  and  a  nail  driven  in  it  never 
voluntarily  left  its  setting. 

That  barn  was  really  more  than  just  another  bam  — 
it  was  an  institution.  It  was  a  place  to  live  and  work  and 
dream.  Our  ancestors  did  most  of  the  work;  we  Trent 
boys  did  the  dreaming  many  years  later.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  building  was  to  furnish  a  place  where  the 
bundles  of  grain  could  be  stored  after  the  harvest.  Then 
after  the  fall  work  outdoors  was  done,  the  grain  could  be 
threshed  out  during  the  winter.  These  Jerseyites  didn’t 
seem  to  have  trusted  the  Illinois  climate  in  the  days  of  the 
early  settlements. 

The  bam  was  divided  transversely  into  five  equal  sec¬ 
tions,  each  twelve  feet  wide.  The  first  eight  feet  of  the 
height  of  the  middle  section  was  built  into  tight  bins  for 
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storing  the  threshed  grain.  A  strong  plank  floor  was  built 
as  a  top  for  the  bins.  The  two  sections  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  were  called  “bays”  in  polite  language.  We  al¬ 
ways  called  them  “mows,”  pronounced  to  rhyme  with 
how,  cow,  sow  or  powwow.  And  that’s  enough  —  “Give 
the  poor  barber  a  pinch  of  snuff.”  Or,  maybe,  “Give  the 
rabbit  a  kick  on  his  powder  puff.”  “A  little  nonsense  now 
and  then  is  welcomed  by  the  wisest  men”  —  and  always 
by  fools. 

After  the  last  of  the  corn  had  been  gathered,  the  thresh¬ 
ing  began.  G.  G.  M.  had  enough  sons  and  sons-in-law  to 
make  a  full  crew.  The  separator  was  set  on  the  floor  over 
the  bins  so  the  grain  went  directly  from  machine  to  bin. 
The  horsepower  for  driving  the  separator  sat  on  the 
ground  near  the  bam,  and  a  long  shaft  called  the  tum¬ 
bling  rod  connected  the  power  to  the  thresher.  Large 
double  doors  opened  from  either  end  of  the  middle  sec¬ 
tion.  A  ramp,  or  “bridge”  as  we  called  it,  ran  from  the 
ground  to  the  floor  above  the  bins  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  bam.  There  was  no  ramp  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
a  sheer  drop  of  about  eight  feet.  The  tail  end  of  the  sep¬ 
arator  projected  through  the  open  doors  on  that  side  and 
the  straw  dropped  to  the  ground.  A  small  boy  with  a 
horse  hitched  to  a  series  of  ropes  waited  until  a  sufficient 
load  had  been  deposited;  then  the  pile  was  dragged  to 
some  distance,  where  it  was  either  burned  or  made  into  a 
stack. 

All  the  barns  of  the  Marshall  tribe  were  similarly  built, 
and  when  one  job  of  threshing  had  been  finished  the  crew 
and  machine  moved  on  to  the  next.  It  was  hard  and 
dusty  work,  but  knowing  the  crew  as  I  did  many  years  af¬ 
ter  this  method  of  handling  grain  had  become  obsolete,  I 
can  safely  say  there  was  much  more  laughter  than  tears 
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in  those  dusty  old  bams  during  the  winter  months.  I  will 
have  to  write  much  more  about  that  temple  of  a  bam 
that  meant  more  to  my  childhood  years  than  that  gold- 
covered  temple  that  Solomon  made  so  much  fuss  about. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  the  threshing  was  done  by  that 
expensive  method.  It  might  not  have  been  so  costly  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  blood  and  tears  it  came  high. 
The  loads  of  bundles  were  drawn  on  the  wagons  to  the 
plank  driveway  over  the  grain  bins,  then  pitched  into  the 
mows.  As  the  piles  neared  the  top  each  bundle  must  be 
handled  by  at  least  three  men,  with  perhaps  a  boy  to  boot, 
to  lay  them  in  order  up  under  the  rafters.  Then  at 
threshing  time  the  same  operation  had  to  be  performed  in 
reverse  direction. 

In  later  years  our  laborious  ancestors  found  that  stacks 
of  bundles  could  be  made  in  the  barnyards  that  could 
withstand  even  the  rainiest  weather  when  properly  built. 
The  separator  could  be  placed  between  the  stacks  and  one 
man  alone  could  pitch  them  from  stack  to  machine. 

Time  passed  on  for  G.  G.  M.’s  family,  just  as  it  does 
for  all  families,  as  well  as  for  individuals.  The  Mexican 
War  came  and  went,  and  so  far  as  records  show  it  made 
little  difference  to  the  Marshalls.  People  such  as  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  that  war,  which  General  Grant  said  was  one 
of  the  most  unjust  that  a  strong  nation  ever  waged  against 
a  weaker  one.  The  only  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  that 
I  ever  knew  personally  was  “Kinney.”  I’ll  tell  you  more 
about  him  when  I  write  about  the  “debates.” 

I  said  that  G.  G.  M.  established  both  the  church  and 
the  school  at  once,  which  she  did.  I  do  not  have  the  date 
of  the  official  organization  of  the  Cordova  Baptist  Church. 
I  know  that  the  spiritual  cell  was  carried  in  the  soul  of 
G.  G.  M.,  next  to  her  heart,  when  she  left  New  Jersey.  I 
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know  too  that  the  staunch  brick  building,  that  has  already 
stood  for  ninety-two  years  was  built  in  1852,  because  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event  was  being  celebrated  in 
1902,  the  year  I  first  came  to  North  Dakota. 

Before  I  tell  any  more  I  will  give  you  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  each  of  G.  G.  M.’s  children  as  I  knew  them. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann  (Ege),  her  first-bom,  was  the  most 
worthy  representative  of  G.  G.  M.  She  was  strong,  ro¬ 
bust,  optimistic  and  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
She  was  probably  the  best  cook  the  world  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  I  remember  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1884,  when 
I  was  seven  years  of  age,  she  saved  my  life  —  at  least  I 
thought  so  at  that  time.  I  had  gone  with  Dad  to  see  what 
was  soon  to  be  my  new  home.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  was  still 
living  on  G.  G.  M.’s  old  homestead,  which  Dad  had 
bought  that  spring.  He  had  been  much  longer  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  than  he  had  expected  to  be.  I  was  dying  of  hunger. 
Aunt  Mary  Ann  knew  the  dying  look  in  a  boy’s  eye,  and 
she  also  knew  first  aid.  She  brought  me  a  huge  piece  of 
pound  cake.  I  ate  it  all  —  that’s  how  I  know  she  was  the 
world’s  best  cook.  But  she  was  far  more  than  that.  She 
was  the  first  of  our  family  whom  I  knew  personally  of  that 
line  of  Heaven’s  masterpieces,  the  eldest  sister  in  a  large 
family  who  devotedly  loved  her  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  There  have  been  other  followers  of  her  nobleness. 
Daisy  and  Lois  are  two  that  I  know  best. 

Uncle  John,  the  barn  builder,  was  next  in  line  —  brusk, 
husky-voiced,  with  bushy  wrhiskers  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  too  much  nourishment  from  the  upland  of  his 
countenance.  He  was  a  man  of  sane  judgment  —  the 
kind  that  widowed  sisters-in-law  could  go  to  for  sound  ad¬ 
vice  in  business  matters.  Three  daughters  and  five  sons 
were  his  contribution. 
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Next,  one  year  later,  came  Uncle  Billy.  He  was  the 
chief  financier  of  the  family.  He  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  his  county,  really  a  de  facto  banker  for 
his  community.  He  had  no  direct  heirs. 

Next  in  order  of  birth  was  our  grandfather,  Henry  Mar¬ 
shall.  But  I  must  write  pages  about  him,  so  I  will  come 
again  for  him. 

G.  G.  M.’s  fifth  child  was  a  girl.  I’ll  bet  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  that  blessed  event.  After  three  boys  in  a  row 
she  must  have  feared  that  her  family  was  becoming  un¬ 
balanced.  She  was  called  Elizabeth  —  a  beautiful  name 
that  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  family  so  long  as  the 
tribe  exists.  She  became  the  ‘‘distant  relative.”  I  never 
knew  her,  but  I  was  fortunate  to  know  her  son  Horace,  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  worthy  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  great  G.  G.  M. 

Two  years  after  Elizabeth  came  Sarah  —  “Aunt  Sal¬ 
ly,”  we  always  called  her.  She  raised  three  girls  and  five 
boys,  knew  how  to  work  in  a  time  when  labor  really  meant 
work,  could  go  barefoot  in  the  summertime  and  like 
it  even  a  long  time  after  her  girlhood. 

According  to  schedule,  Uncle  Jake  came  along  in  1828, 
two  years  after  Aunt  Sally.  What  a  mountain  of  a  man 
he  was  in  more  ways  than  one!  I  remember  once  when 
we  were  walking  home  from  “the  debate”  along  with 
him  and  his  lantern.  The  light  was  close  to  him  and  his 
giant  shadow  was  cast  athwart  the  path  on  the  radiant 
white  snow.  I  was  enchanted  by  the  grandeur  of  that 
vast,  silent  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  feet  high,  moving  fear¬ 
lessly  onward.  Of  course  I  had  not  yet  read  that,  “Even' 
institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.’  I 
know  now,  sixty  years  later,  that  very  much  of  whatever 
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is  good  in  my  generation  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  our 
noble  ancestry. 

Uncle  Jake  was  six  feet  two,  and  weighed  over  two 
hundred  pounds  —  every  inch  a  man  and  every  pound  a 
gentleman.  His  laugh  was  so  powerful  it  not  only  filled 
the  room,  but  all  outdoors.  He  didn’t  say,  “Laugh  and 
the  world  laughs  with  you”  —  he  started  it.  And  his 
sneeze!  That  was  better  than  a  barometer  for  forecasting 
the  weather.  And  this  is  how  it  worked:  Uncle  Jake  lived 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  our  place. 
Sometimes  in  a  dry  and  anxious  summer,  Dad  would 
come  in  from  doing  the  morning  chores  and  say,  “Well, 
we  are  going  to  get  rain;  I  heard  Jakie  (he  always  called 
him  ‘Jakie’)  sneeze,”  Think  of  it  —  a  sneeze  that  would 
carry  a  mile!  The  southeast  wind  that  carried  the  sound 
usually  brought  the  moisture.  Dad’s  prophecy  had  a  sci¬ 
entific  basis.  I  will  have  to  say  more  about  Uncle  Jake 
when  I  come  to  that  chapter  on  the  debates,  if  I  ever  get 
that  far. 

And  then  came  the  joker,  Uncle  Dory,  in  1830.  (See, 
two  years  again.)  I  don’t  mean  the  kind  of  joker  who 
cracks  jokes  —  I  mean  the  kind  you  find  in  a  deck  of 
cards.  He  was  like  that  unpredictable  creation  in  the  card 
deck.  He  was  liable  to  appear  in  almost  any  garb  any¬ 
where.  As  an  illustration,  he  would  often  tie  a  rope 
around  his  overcoat  and  wear  it  to  church.  He  was  in 
reality  quite  proud  of  his  personal  appearance,  but  his 
pride  took  peculiar  quirks.  He  seemed  to  have  a  yen  to  be 
different  from  the  common  head.  The  old  Baptist  Church 
had  rather  long  pews.  If  Uncle  Dory  (his  name  was 
always  called  “Dory”)  wanted  to  move  from  one  seat  to 
another,  instead  of  going  to  the  aisle,  as  any  normal  per¬ 
son  would  have  done,  he  would  climb  over  the  back  of  the 
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pew.  I  think  he  usually  did  this  to  humiliate  some  of  the 
more  dignified  members  of  the  family,  but  such  antics 
were  a  severe  test  in  laughter  —  repressing  on  the  part  of 
the  choir  girls,  as  Clara  has  often  said.  But  in  spite  of  his 
antics,  and  sometimes  overbearing  ways,  which  Dad  used 
to  tell  about,  Uncle  Dorv  was  “O.K.”  He  lived  an  hon- 
est  life  and  was  successful  in  what  he  undertook.  Two 
daughters  were  his  contribution,  the  same  as  Uncle  Jake's. 

And  last  of  all  was  Jared,  coming  in  1832.  We  always 
spoke  of  him  as  “Uncle  Jeddy.”  He  and  my  Grand¬ 
father  Marshall  are  the  honored  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
I  have  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Grandfather  while  they 
were  both  in  the  armed  forces.  If  I  quote  his  letter,  you 
will  know  him  as  I  know  him.  By  Trenton  I  think  he 
means  Trenton,  Tennessee.  Here  is  the  letter,  spelling  as 
in  the  original: 


Trenton,  September 
the  13:  1862 

Dear  Brother 

I  tak  this  moment  to  write  you  a  few  lines  I  am  well  at 
present  and  hope  that  this  wil  find  you  the  same.  I  re¬ 
ceive  your  kind  and  welcom  letter  wich  was  dated  the  4 
I  was  verry  glad  to  hear  from  you;  you  wrote  that  you 
thought  that  i  wod  be  supprise  to  hear  of  you  being  in 
camp  but  I  was  not  fore  I  thought  that  you  wod  inlist  wen 
I  heard  of  the  president  call  for  men  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  you  like  it  so  well  i  gess  even’  thing  semes  kind  a 
strange  at  first  did  it  not  i  know  it  did  with  me  I  suppose 
you  will  start  fore  the  land  of  cotton  before  long  mabe  be¬ 
fore  this  riches  you  I  wish  that  your  rigiment  wod  com 
down  on  this  rode  If  it  did  mabe  i  cod  get  to  see  you  o 
how  i  wod  like  to  see  you  before  you  get  in  a  fite  I  sop- 
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pose  you  know  ware  i  am  but  mabe  i  had  better  tel  you 
we  are  on  the  rail  rode  that  runs  from  Columbus  to  Cor¬ 
inth  about  60  miles  from  Columbus  at  a  town  called 
Trenton  if  you  com  this  rode  you  most  get  off  at  this  place 
and  stay  one  day  with  me  they  wont  care  if  you  do  get  of 
you  can  go  the  next  day  so  we  wil  get  to  see  each  other 
the  helth  of  the  Boys  is  good  we  have  plenty  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds  and  sweet  potato  wich  is  best  of  all  you  wrote  in 
your  letter  that  ligh  Clifton  was  in  your  company  i  know 
him  like  a  book  you  said  he  was  the  worst  you  had  in  your 
company  he  was  verry  bad  when  he  was  with  us  i  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  have  prayer  meetings  and  glad  that  there 
is  so  many  profesin  i  wish  that  there  was  more  in  our 
company  there  is  no  one  that  does  not  sware  but  myself 
in  our  company  that  is  at  present  so  you  can  see  wot  kind 
of  a  compney  that  i  am  in  i  have  not  heard  but  one  or  too 
sermon  prich  since  i  left  Ottawa  and  but  2  or  3  prayer 
meetings  so  i  am  alone  you  can  see  i  hope  the  time  wil 
soon  com  wen  this  war  wil  be  over  and  we  can  go  home  to 
them  that  we  love  and  sing  and  pray  together  but  i  most 
close  may  the  lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  from  all  harm 
no  more  at  present  but  stil  remain 
your  loving  Brother  Jerrad  Marshall 
write  as  soon  as  you  get  this 

I  suppose  there  are  some  spinster  spelling  specialists  who 
would  criticize  the  orthography  of  this  letter.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  said  that 
any  man  was  a  fool  if  he  couldn’t  spell  a  word  more  than 
one  way.  I  would  grade  this  letter  1  A.  G.  G.  M.  might 
not  have  achieved  perfection  as  a  teacher  of  spelling,  but 
this  letter,  so  full  of  sincerity,  reverence,  patriotism  and 
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brotherly  affection,  shows  that  she  had  not  missed  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  —  education  of  the  heart. 

Grandfather  Marshall 

I  don’t  know  a  better  way  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of 
Grandfather  Henry  Marshall  than  to  insert  here  copies  of 
a  few  of  his  letters  written  while  he  was  in  the  Union 
Army. 

Grandfather  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
volunteered.  I  have  heard  mother  tell  of  his  heroic  struggle 
with  his  conscience  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  He 
had  read  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  aloud  to  his  family.  When 
he  had  finished  the  book,  he  laid  it  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  said,  “I  must  join  the  army.”  Grandmother  protested 
with  all  the  weighty  arguments  that  a  wife  and  mother  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  use.  She  always  said,  “Let  the  young 
men  go;  they  have  no  families  depending  upon  them.” 
And  Grandfather  would  reply,  “The  young  men  do  not 
owe  so  much  to  our  country  as  I.  I  have  a  home  and 
family  to  defend;  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  young  to  sacrifice 
for  us.”  I  think  his  argument  was  quite  valid.  However, 
he  promised  Grandmother  that  he  would  never  enlist 
without  her  consent,  but  he  did  think  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  if  he  must  wait  and  be  drafted. 

For  many  months  the  problem  was  discussed  pro  and 
con.  Then  one  night  Grandmother  had  a  dream  that  set¬ 
tled  the  matter.  She  dreamed  she  saw  a  dove  come  down 
from  heaven  and  alight  on  Grandfather’s  shoulder.  There 
was  no  voice  that  said,  “This  is  my  beloved  son,”  but 
Grandmother  thought  she  understood.  So  in  the  early 
summer  of  1862  Grandfather  enlisted.  His  act  was  surely 
idealistic.  At  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  community.  If  he  had  waited  to  be  drafted  he 
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could  easily  have  hired  a  substitute  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  as  many  very  good  men  did  that  very  thing.  His 
home  life  was  ideal.  He  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  well 
past  the  period  of  most  efficient  military  service.  He  could 
have  been  of  great  service  to  his  country  in  civilian  life. 
But  “none  of  these  things  moved  him,”  as  St.  Paul  once 
said.  After  two  years  in  the  army  he  died  of  sickness. 

Did  he  do  the  right  thing  by  thus  sacrificing  so  much? 
The  question  has  come  to  me  again  and  again  as  I  have 
tried  to  imagine  what  I  should  have  done  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions.  I  am  afraid  I  could  never 
have  been  as  heroic  as  Grandfather  was.  He  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  equipped  for  happiness.  He  had  a  wife,  three 
children,  a  fine  farm,  no  debts,  money  to  loan  and  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  —  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  he  need¬ 
ed.  But  he  is  only  one  of  millions  who  have  been  so  situ¬ 
ated  —  and  then  a  great  shadow  comes.  Why? 

At  last  I  found  the  answer  —  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
convincingly.  It  was  at  a  Thanksgiving  service,  the  first 
Thanksgiving  after  Clara  died.  I  couldn’t  sing,  but  I 
could  silently  read  the  verses.  In  an  old  hymn,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  this  stanza  appeared  like  a  bea¬ 
con  light:  •  '*  :  ! 

“I  thank  Thee  most  of  all 
That  joy  is  touched  with  pain, 

On  brightest  hours  shadows  fall 
That  thorns  remain, 

So  that  earth’s  bliss  may  be  our  guide 
And  not  our  chain.” 

Do  you  see  the  point?  If  we  are  chained  to  earth’s 
pleasures,  no  matter  how  high  and  holy  they  may  be  (as 
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no  doubt  grandfather’s  were),  we  are  doomed  to  sorrow 
and  disappointment.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  things  that  all 
earthly  situations  are  but  transient.  We  must  keep  a  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit,  always  realizing  that  there  are  new  joys 
ahead,  even  greater  than  we  have  yet  realized. 

If  we  but  try,  everyone  of  us  may  grasp  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Einstein  —  that  time  is  but  a  matter  of  rela¬ 
tivity.  This  means  that  we  accept  immortality  as  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrated.  It  means,  too,  that  our  life  is  a 
unity.  There  is  no  possibility  of  an  earthly  life  and 
a  heavenly  life  —  life  is  not  divided.  What  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  life  and  death  are  but  different  stages  of  an 
eternal  life.  Very  simple,  isn’t  it?  Thomas  Paine  said, 

“Consciousness  of  existence  is  the  onlv  conceivable  idea 

* 

we  can  have  of  another  life,  and  the  continuance  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  immortality.”  I  think  we  all  agree  to  that. 
Consciousness  usually  implies  memory  and  voliuon. 
Therefore,  Grandfather  and  all  others  who  have  passed 
from  this  earthly  stage  of  existence  are  still  conscious,  still 
have  memory  and  wills.  Where  will  their  interests  natural¬ 
ly  be?  In  some  far  off  heaven  away  in  the  blue  sky,  as 
some  old  hymns  would  have  us  believe?  It  doesn’t  seem 

sensible,  does  it?  £040*263 

The  scriptures  and  the  preachers  are  continually  telling 

us  of  Christ’s  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  I  would 
ask  them  why,  then,  are  not  the  other  immortals  also  in¬ 
terested  most  vitally  in  the  affairs  of  our  present  day  world. 
So  far  as  I  have  read,  I  can  recollect  but  one  great 
preacher  who  has  openly  suggested  such  an  idea,  and  that 
is  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Why  don't  the  preachers  tell  us 
more  about  a  matter  so  vitally  interesting  to  every  human 
being?  Of  course,  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  and 
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Washington  and  Lincoln  are  still  conscious,  still  interested 
in  this  old  earth.  Of  course,  too,  they  are  experiencing 
greater  bliss  than  ever  they  had  on  earth,  but  may  it  not 
be  that  they  also  have  their  sorrows?  Who  knows?  Our 
pictures  of  heaven  are  perhaps  too  much  a  matter  of  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

But  that’s  enough  preaching  for  the  present.  I  am  here 
inserting  five  letters,  selected  from  nearly  a  hundred  that 
I  have,  which  were  written  by  Grandfather.  They  reveal 
his  true  character  better  than  anything  I  can  write.  I 
think  even  Uncle  Jeddy  could  have  “spelled  him  down,” 
but  you  know  now  what  Andrew  Jackson  said  about  spell¬ 
ing.  Uncle  John,  Grandmother,  my  mother,  Aunt  Kate 
and  Uncle  Andrew  are  all  remembered.  You  will  notice 
in  his  letter  of  January  21,  1863,  from  Humboldt,  Ten¬ 
nessee  that  he  mentions  “S.  Trent.”  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  times  he  mentions  Dad  in  his  letters,  but  I  am 
sure  he  was  very  fond  of  “S.  Trent,”  as  he  called  him.  I 
think  there  was  a  reason  why  he  appeared  so  indifferent 
to  Dad’s  existence,  which  I  may  mention  farther  on. 

I  know  that  Dad  and  Grandfather  Marshall  were  true 
and  intimate  friends,  for  I  have  heard  Father  tell  how 
much  fun  and  enjoyment  they  had  in  hunting  together. 
Hunter  friends  or  fisher  friends  are  the  truest  kind.  You 
can’t  go  hunting  or  fishing  with  a  real  gentleman  and  not 
absorb  something  of  his  nobleness.  Grandfather  and  Dad 
were  both  true  gentlemen  and  real  sportsmen,  so  the  bene¬ 
fits  were  mutual. 

I  rather  suspect  that  Grandfather  had  suspicions  that 
Dad  had  designs  concerning  the  former  s  eldest  daughter. 
But,  knowing  my  father  as  he  did,  he  was  not  at  all  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  future,  even  though  Dad  was  a  penniless 
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orphan  at  the  time  the  two  men  were  hunting  together. 
Dad  always  spoke  of  Grandfather  with  reverence. 

As  I  should  have  said  before,  the  originals  of  these  let¬ 
ters  are  in  Dr.  Libby’s  office  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  I  loaned  them  to  Dr.  Libby  at  his  request,  and 
he  will  keep  them  in  a  fireproof  shelter.  Any  descendant 
may  see  them  upon  request,  but  I  have  donated  them  to 
the  University. 

Here  are  the  letters: 

January  21st,  1863  Humboldt  Tennissee 

My  dear  Wife  I  take  this  present  opportunity  to  answer 
your  kind  and  welcom  letter  which  I  receive  this  morning 
O  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  that  you  was  all 
well  and  getting  along  so  well  O  how  thankful  we  ot  to 
be  God  for  such  great  blessings  I  am  well  at  prsant  and 
hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  the  same  I  receive  3 
letters  this  morning  one  from  you  dated  the  10th  and  one 
from  Christian  dated  14th  and  one  from  John  datted  the 
11th  tell  John  that  I  was  glad  to  get  A  letter  from  him 
and  that  I  will  answer  it  soon,  you  wrote  that  you  was  so 
glad  to  get  A  letter  from  me  I  gess  I  know*  wot  it  is  to  get 
A  letter  from  you  I  wold  soon  get  discorage  if  I  did  not 
get  aney  letters  I  suppose  you  wrold  like  to  know  wrare  I 
am  A  writing  this  letter  it  is  in  A  house  that  has  been  dis¬ 
serted  tharc  is  plenty  of  them  hear  they  have  all  gone  of 
and  left  it  S  Trent  and  Mr  Ducher  is  with  me  we  have 
bilt  up  A  fire  and  it  right  comfurtable  it  gose  good  to  set 
on  A  chair  and  write  you  wanted  to  know*  wot  I  thought 
of  the  Darkeys  well  thay  are  like  white  folks  thare  is  some 
bad  ones  amoung  them  but  thare  is  some  of  the  best  ne- 
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grose  that  I  ever  saw  we  have  two  in  our  companey  that 
belongs  to  the  Baptes  Chirch  thay  wont  to  go  home  with 
us  wen  we  go  home  thare  is  lots  of  them  corned  in  every 
day  you  wold  think  if  you  saw  and  oald  woman  five  or  six 
children  comeing  through  the  snow  barefootted  10  or  12 
miles  in  the  night  that  thay  though  thay  wold  like  to  be 
free  the  men  work  for  the  Government  thare  is  plenty 
for  them  to  do  you  wonted  to  know  about  coming  to  see 
me  you  will  have  to  wait  awile  yet  for  the  road  is  not  done 
yet  and  the  rains  and  snow  has  made  so  much  water  that 
thay  cant  work  at  is  now  so  we  cant  tell  wen  it  will  be 
done  thay  think  we  will  stay  hear  some  time  for  the  Riga- 
ment  is  all  hear  now  the  four  Companeys  that  was  at  La¬ 
grange  came  hear  this  morning,  James  Lucer  is  dead  he 
dide  at  Lagrange  he  had  the  measels  and  then  be  got  the 
fever  you  write  that  you  have  A  warm  winter  up  their  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  along  so  well  with 
the  work  and  that  you  have  got  the  hogs  killed  O  how  I 
wold  like  to  be  home  to  see  you  all  and  get  some  Apples 
for  I  have  not  saw  an  apple  for  two  mounts  and  wen  I 
am  baking  cakes  I  think  about  the  buckweet  cakes 
at  home  each  one  of  us  dose  his  cooking  we  get  flowr  and 
com  meal  so  we  have  to  mix  it  up  in  water  an  bake  it  on 
A  shovel  on  aney  thing  els  we  can  get  but  thay  are  fixen 
an  oven  and  we  will  get  bread  we  getting  along  very  well 
now  for  we  are  getting  youst  to  it  we  get  sugar  and  coffee 
now  and  fresh  pork  you  must  not  worry  about  me  I  can 
get  along  if  I  keep  well  I  wrote  A  letter  yesterday  to  you 
and  I  wrote  one  to  Andrew  A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  one 
to  Granmother  some  time  back  I  shold  like  to  know  wether 
she  has  got  it  and  I  wrote  one  to  Jacob  tell  Sis  I  will 
ansswar  hum  soon  tell  Chatty  she  must  write  to  me 
wether  I  write  to  hur  or  not  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  bub 
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likes  to  go  to  school  and  that  he  lems  so  fast  and  he  likes 
to  go  so  well  tell  Mr  Brown  that  he  must  write  to  me 
the  wether  hear  has  bin  very  stormy  for  awile  we  have 
had  about  10  or  12  inches  of  snow  but  it  all  off  now  and 
it  is  worm  I  must  bring  this  letter  to  A  close  for  I  am  on 
guard  today  and  it  will  my  turn  putty  soon  I  think  this 
war  will  soon  be  over  if  we  take  Vixburg  and  Richmand 
I  have  herd  that  Jerred  was  at  Muscow  I  will  write  to 
him  soon  give  my  love  to  all  inquiring  frinds  so  Good  Bye 
for  this  time  may  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  us  and  may 
we  be  permitted  to  see  each  other  again  is  my  Prayer 
wiite  as  soon  as  you  get  this  I  still  still  remain  your  af- 
fecinate 


Husband  Henry  Marshall 
to  Charity  Marshall 

Humboldt  Tenn  January  23th  1863 

Dear  Brother  I  take  this  present  time  to  answer  your  kind 
letter  which  I  receive  the  12th  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  that  you  was  all  wrell  I  am  well  at  presant  and 
hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  well  we  are  hear  at 
Humboldt  yet  we  cant  tell  how  long  we  will  stay  hear  but 
I  think  we  will  stay  hear  some  time  our  Rigament  is  all 
hear  now  but  one  Companey  and  that  is  guarding  the 
wagans  thare  at  Bolawar  wrating  for  the  roads  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  the  cricks  has  bin  so  high  that  it  took  of  the  Bridges 
thay  w'ill  be  hear  in  A  few  days  we  have  had  some  hew 
rains  and  snow  the  snow  was  10  or  12  inches  the  negrous 
says  it  was  the  deepest  snow  that  thay  ever  saw  I  hardiey 
know  wot  to  write  that  wold  be  interresting  to  you  well 
I  suppose  you  wrold  like  to  know'  wot  for  looking  country 
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tennissee  is  the  part  that  I  have  seen  is  level  and  coverd 
with  heavvy  timber  some  of  the  best  that  I  ever  saw  but 
the  land  look  very  poor  the  work  has  all  bin  done  bye  the 
Darkeys  every  thing  seems  to  be  behind  the  times  the 
mills  hear  looks  like  some  of  them  oald  mills  looks  in  New 
Jersey  and  ware  the  armeys  has  bin  every  thing  is  dis- 
troyed  the  fences  is  all  burnt  up  we  burn  rails  all  the  time 
for  wood  you  wold  not  believe  how  the  propperty  is  de¬ 
stroyed  thare  is  foraging  partays  gose  out  every  day  and 
takes  every  thing  A  man  has  but  two  weeks  provisions  if 
he  has  two  teems  thay  take  one  if  he  is  cesech  thay  take 
all  he  has  thare  is  lots  of  darkeys  hear  thay  are  verry 
anxious  to  be  free  the  folks  in  this  town  have  almost  all 
left  and  gone  with  the  cesesh  and  the  negrose  live  in  their 
houses  and  work  for  the  government  well  I  suppose  you 
wold  like  to  know  how  I  like  soljering  on  an  average  well 
I  think  it  is  putty  hard  bisness  we  have  it  very  hard  some 
times  we  had  it  hard  wen  we  first  came  hear  but  it  gose 
better  now  we  get  plenty  to  eat  and  we  dont  have  to 
stand  so  much  picket  thare  is  two  companeys  hear  besides 
our  Rigament  thay  belong  to  the  1 1 9  Rig  Humboldt  is 
10  miles  below  Trenton  it  is  ware  the  Memphis  and  Ohio 
railroad  croses  this  road  they  have  first  rate  railroads 
hear  the  Memphis  road  is  not  runing  order  now  they 
have  not  got  the  Columbus  road  done  yet  so  thay  cant 
runn  the  cars  over  yet  on  acont  of  the  rains  it  is  about 
six  miles  yet  but  thay  have  got  planks  down  so  A  man  can 
walk  over  and  carry  the  mail  we  are  all  anxious  to  know 
how  how  our  armeys  will  make  it  go  of  at  Voxburg  we 
think  if  thay  take  it  thare  will  be  some  prospect  of  the 
war  coming  to  A  close  putty  soon  you  wrote  that  you  was 
agoing  to  bild  A  new  house  in  the  spring  and  you  wold 
write  and  give  me  A  plan  of  it  I  wont  to  know 'how  you 


intend  to  bild  it  you  say  you  have  had  A  very  open  win¬ 
ter  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  is  so  on  account  of  the  stock  I 
wont  to  know  how  much  my  tax  is  this  year  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  com  is  acoming  up  and  that  weet  was  feching 
so  good  a  price  I  am  in  hopes  this  war  will  be  over  in  the 
spring  so  I  can  come  home  and  see  you  all  tell  my  folks 
that  I  receive  two  letters  from  them  on  the  21th  which  was 
dated  13th  and  the  14th  and  I  answered  them  the  same 
day,  and  I  am  looking  for  A  nother  from  them  I  have  not 
had  aney  letters  from  Jerred  sence  I  saw  him  at  Bolawar 
but  I  herd  that  he  was  at  Moscow  I  intend  to  write  him 
soon  the  Boys  is  all  well  at  present  except  Samuel  Benja¬ 
min  he  has  the  Rhuematisam  now  he  was  taken  this 
morning  and  he  is  putty  bad  with  it  the  Boys  is  all  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  home  the  wether  is  worm  now  and  rany  but 
it  has  bin  very  plesant  most  of  this  winter  so  far  I  must 
bring  this  letter  to  A  close  you  must  wrrite  as  soon  as  you 
get  this  tell  all  the  news  give  my  love  to  inquiring  friends 
I  Bid  you  good  Bye  for  this  time  may  the  Blessing  of  God 
ever  be  with  us  and  may  we  ever  live  near  our  Saveiour 
if  we  never  meet  on  earth  we  may  meat  in  Heaven  ware 
parting  will  be  know  I  still  remain  your  aflectinate 
Brother  Henry  Marshall 
to  John  Marshall 

Humboldt  Tennissee  January  31st  1863 

My  Dear  Daughter  Christian  I  take  this  presant  time  to 
ansswar  yur  kind  and  welcom  letter  which  I  receive  day 
before  yesterday  which  was  dated  23th  I  am  always  glad 
to  get  A  letter  from  you  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  that  geat  Blessing-  of  helth  truck  we 
ort  to  be  thankful  I  am  well  at  presant  and  hope  these 
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few  lines  will  find  you  the  same  I  have  just  came  in  of  of 
perrade  we  have  dress  parade  onst  and  while  we  got 
some  new  close  I  got  A  pair  of  briches  and  A  pair  of 
drawars  but  I  cold  not  get  aney  stocking  thay  say  we  will 
get  them  putty  soon  and  I  got  one  shirt  if  I  had  the 
stocking  I  wold  make  out  firstrate  for  close  we  have  had 
A  few  days  of  nice  weather  but  it  looks  like  rain  now  I 
will  on  guard  to  morrow  so  I  wont  get  A  chance  to  go 
to  meeting  I  have  bin  on  guard  every  Sunday  but  last 
Sunday  sence  I  have  bin  hear  the  helth  of  the  companey 
is  very  good  thare  is  know  -one  sick  but  Samuel  Benja- 
man  I  have  not  herd  from  him  to  day  but  I  saw  him  yes¬ 
terday  and  he  is  getting  better  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  soon 
be  well  I  havant  aney  news  to  write  of  importance  I  Re¬ 
ceive  A  letter  from  Jacob  this  morning  if  you  see  him  you 
must  tell  him  that  I  will  answer  it  soon  he  wrote  that  you 
was  all  well  and  that  thay  was  A  threshing  their  I  sup¬ 
pose  thay  must  be  done  before  this  time  you  must  write 
how  the  weet  turns  out  you  wrote  that  you  was  getting 
up  A  Soldiers  aid  societies  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
folks  thare  thinks  about  the  soldiers  we  think  some  times 
that  the  folks  cares  very  little  about  us  you  must  try  to 
incerage  it  and  do  all  you  can  for  the  solgers  sacrafice  A 
great  deel  and  you  dont  know  wot  thay  have  to  go 
through  you  cant  do  much  for  the  sick  solgiours  O  if  this 
war  was  over  and  thay  cold  all  go  home  but  wait  with 
patianc  we  are  doing  putty  well  now  for  provision  some 
times  we  dont  get  aney  coffee  and  sugar  we  draw  bread 
now  and  com  meal  I  have  got  so  now  that  I  can  make 
firstrate  mush  and  I  like  it  you  wont  to  know  how  time 
pases  of  well  it  seem  to  pass  of  very  fast  it  dont  seem  long 
since  we  came  hear  it  seem  to  be  the  shortist  winter  that 
I  have  eevr  saw  in  four  weeks  more  it  will  be  spring  we 


cant  tell  how  long  we  will  stay  hear  there  is  A  great  deal 
of  talk  about  us  A  going  away  some  time  the  storry  is  we 
are  going  back  to  Illinois  and  some  times  we  are  agoing 
to  Vixburg  and  some  times  thare  thay  say  thay  are  A  go¬ 
ing  to  let  this  road  go  and  that  we  will  go  to  Columbus 
so  we  cant  tell  aney  thing  about  it  I  must  bring  this  let¬ 
ter  to  A  close  for  I  have  A  poor  chance  to  write  for  the 
boys  is  getting  supper  and  thay  are  runing  around  so  that 
I  cant  write  you  must  write  soon  may  God  Bless  you 
May  we  ever  live  near  to  our  Saveior  and  put  our  trust 
in  God  so  Good  Bye  for  this  time 

I  still  remain  your  affecinate 
Father  Henry  Marshall 

January  31th  My  Dear  Wife  I  take  this  oppertunity  to 
write  you  a  few  lines  I  am  alooking  for  A  letter  from  you 
I  anssward  your  letter  the  same  day  that  I  got  it  you 
wanted  to  know  about  coming  to  see  me  they  have  not 
got  the  road  done  yet  thay  will  get  it  done  in  A  few  days 
I  will  write  abot  it  as  soon  as  thay  get  it  done  and  is  the 
prospect  of  us  staying  hear  the  talk  is  sometimes  about  us 
going  back  to  Illinois  to  guard  priserners  but  we  cant  tell 
now  you  must  keep  up  your  serrits  up  and  may  the  time 
soon  come  that  we  will  be  permitted  to  see  each  other 
again  so  good  bye  for  this  time  I  still  remain  your  Lov¬ 
ing  Husband 

H  Marshall 

Dec  8th  My  Dear  Son  I  take  this  presant  time  to  an¬ 
swer  your  kind  letter  I  was  glad  to  read  your  letter  I  cold 
read  it  putty  well  I  think  you  got  along  first  rate  a  shuck¬ 
ing  you  must  of  worked  very  hard  it  must  of  bin  very 
hard  work  for  vou  to  shovel  it  in  the  crib  vou  say  that 
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the  crib  is  putty  near  full  it  must  turn  out  well  I  think 
you  had  first  rate  luck  a  getting  up  the  cattle  you  must 
try  to  take  good  care  of  them  feed  them  plenty  of  com  I 
wold  like  to  know  how  near  Mr.  Brown  is  done  a  shuck¬ 
ing  and  wether  John  is  done  and  wen  you  can  turn  the 
cattle  in  the  feald  you  will  have  to  bild  a  fence  around 
the  stacks  and  fix  the  fence  around  the  orchard  I  think 
it  wold  be  best  to  kill  them  hogs  pretty  soon  for  it  must 
be  getting  to  be  putty  cold  wether  up  their  it  wold  be  best 
to  sell  that  one  that  is  half  bore  if  you  have  aney  to  spare 
I  must  bring  this  to  a  close  and  leave  room  to  write  to 
Kate  and  Mother  now  you  must  be  a  good  Boy  be  kind 
to  all  live  near  the  saviour  wether  we  live  or  die  we  may 
be  with  him 

Dec  8th  My  dear  Daughter  I  take  this  presant  time  to 
answer  your  letter  I  wold  like  to  see  you  and  hear  you  talk 
I  wold  like  to  see  you  work  you  must  work  like  everything 
you  said  that  Ben  was  as  fat  as  a  hog  I  would  like  to  see 
you  ride  him  you  must  be  careful  not  get  hurt  with  him 
now  you  must  be  a  good  girl  and  mind  your  Mother  you 
must  write  to  me  again  you  and  bub  must  not  quarril  but 
live  and  love  each  other 

to  Catherine 

Dec  8th  My  Dear  Wife  I  take  this  presant  time  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  am  well  at  presant 
and  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  all  the  same  I  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  you  this  morning  I  am  ever  glad  to  get 
a  letter  from  you  I  will  answer  it 

My  Dear  Son  I  take  this  presant  time  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  for  I  believe  I  have  not  wrote  to  you  before  I  wold 
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like  to  see  you  very  much  and  be  with  you  and  help  you 
shuck  corn  you  must  of  shuck  puty  fast  to  of  got  so  much 
shuck  so  soon  you  had  better  shuck  that  niece  wrare  wre 
put  dung  puty  soon  I  wont  you  to  write  howr  the  com 
turns  out  and  how  much  you  have  got  in  the  crib  and 
how  Mr  Brown  gets  along  A  shucking  and  how  you  make 
out  getting  up  the  cattle  and  how  you  make  out  A  foder- 
ing  them  it  must  be  puty  har  work  to  feed  them  you 
must  try  to  feed  them  puty  well  you  must  get  Galard  to 
help  you  had  better  fodder  them  shocks  first  I  w7ant  you 
to  write  wether  you  have  got  them  steers  that  I  got  of 
Smith  up  you  must  take  good  care  of  the  horses  and  be 
carful  they  dont  run  away  with  you  nowr  you  must  be  a 
good  boy  be  kind  to  all  about  you  ever  live  near  to  our 
Saviour  put  your  trust  in  God  so  Good  bye  for  this  time 
I  ever  remain  your  affectionate  Father 

Henry  Marshall  to  Andrew  Marshall 

Nov.  16th  1862 

My  Daughter  Catherine  I  set  down  to  answer  your  letter 
I  wras  glad  wen  I  reciv  it  I  cold  read  it  firstrate  and  you 
must  write  again  I  think  about  you  ever)7  day  I  think 
howr  you  youst  to  run  after  me  and  how  you  wrode  old 
Beve  and  how  you  work  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  and 
helph  you  shuck  com  now  you  must  be  A  good  girl  and 
mind  your  mother  and  be  good  and  kind  to  everybody  I 
wold  like  to  see  you  all  and  be  with  you  So  Goodbye  and 
be  A  good  girl  May  God  Bless  you  my  Dear  Dauter  I 
ever  Remain  youh  affectinate  Father  H  Marshall 

to  Catherine  Marshall 

Well,  there  they  are  —  all  of  G.  G.  M.’s  family.  They 
all  spent  their  bvcs  in  that  community,  which  they  did  so 
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much  to  build.  They  were  all  successful  in  their  business 
and  left  to  posterity  the  best  of  all  inheritances  —  a  good 
name.  I  visited  all  of  them  in  the  summer  of  1940.  They 
were  all  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Cor¬ 
dova,  Illinois.  G.  G.  M.  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  she 
always  hoped  to  be.  The  children  all  have  rather  preten¬ 
tious  monuments;  some  of  the  more  elaborate  ones  must 
have  cost  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  G.  G.  M.’s  must  have 
cost  at  least  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  But 
what  does  she  care?  Maybe  some  of  us  who  owe  her  so 
much  will  express  our  gratitude  by  a  fitting  monument. 
Or  can  we  do  that?  Someone  has  said  that  we  cannot 
possibly  erect  a  monument  to  motherhood  —  the  whole 
world  is  a  monument  to  mothers.  But  I  don’t  think  that 
excuses  us  for  our  niggardliness,  do  you?  As  I  walked 
among  the  graves,  I  wondered  if  it  is  not  seldom  that  a 
mother  who  died  at  eighty-three  is  buried  among  her  nine 
children  whose  average  age  at  death  was  seventy-two 
years. 

I  said  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  old  cemetery.  Of 
course,  that  isn’t  true.  Their  bones  are  there,  but  they 
themselves  are  very  much  alive,  and  I  believe,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  they  are  now  having  a  good  laugh  at  my 
feeble  attempt  to  picture  their  earthly  existence  for  my 
children’s  information.  I  think  there  must  still  be  some 
sorrows  in  that  next  stage  of  our  continuing  existence,  but 
I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  good  laughs.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  hear  one  of  Uncle  Jake’s?  Or,  maybe,  hear  him 
sneeze?  I  am  loath  to  leave  G.  G.  M.  Her  kind  is  very 
rare. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  tell  you  more  about  Grand¬ 
mother,  my  mother’s  mother.  Her  maiden  name  was 
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Charity  Golden  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  was  a  first 
or  second  cousin  of  G.  G.  M.,  whose  maiden  name  was 
also  Charity  Golden.  I  will  call  my  grandmother  G.  M. 
for  short.  In  the  old  days  Charity  was  always  nicknamed 
“Chattie,”  and  G.  M.  was  known  as  “Aunt  Chat” 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  G.  M.  was  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  fine  generation,  and  like  G.  G.  M.  she  had 
a  strong,  living  faith  in  God,  as  you  can  guess  from  what 
I  have  already  told  you.  She  just  had  to  have  such  faith 
in  order  to  carry  on  during  that  terrible  Civil  War.  I  have 
a  few  of  the  letters  she  wrote  Grandfather.  Here  is  one, 
spelling  original: 

Sept  27th  1862  Saturday 

Dear  Husban 

I  take  this  preasant  time  to  ansswer  your  kind  letter  I 
received  today  John  fetched  it  with  him  from  Cordova 
As  soon  as  I  heard  he  was  home  i  went  up  thare  to  hear 
from  you  he  sess  you  have  a  pretty  tite  place  he  sess  you 
look  well  i  was  in  hopes  you  would  come  home  with  him 
i  would  like  to  see  you  so  well  i  cant  give  up  but  you 
must  come  home  once  more  John  sess  you  think  you  can 
get  a  ferlow  try  your  best  if  you  cant  you  must  let  me 
know  and  i  will  come  thare  if  you  think  i  can  get  a  pass 
you  must  let  me  no  write  as  soon  as  y:u  get  this  I  dream 
of  you  and  think  i  am  with  you  i  wake  every  morning 
long  before  lite  and  think  of  you  O  Henry  it  is  so  hard  to 
bare  i  think  i  get  along  full  as  well  as  you  can  expect  i 
suppose  you  want  to  know  how  we  get  along  with  the 
work. 
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Mr.  Brown  has  been  sick  he  has  not  been  well  enough 
to  do  anything  till  today  he  cut  the  Buckwheat  Galard 
helps  wen  we  want  him  i  have  dug  potatoes  two  half  days 
with  Andrew  we  dug  lots  i  think  we  get  along  first  Rate 
with  the  work  I  work  lots  Bub  is  a  good  boy  he  does  all 
he  can  you  would  lauf  to  see  how  stingy  he  is  the  girls  is 
rite  the  revirs  John  thinks  you  live  slim  Mrs  Crandle  is 
coming  to  see  Crandle  she  will  come  next  week  we  will 
send  a  box  of  goodys  Hariet  Fox  is  working  for  Mrs. 
Brown  i  will  come  to  see  you  if  you  cant  come  home  tell 
how  often  you  would  have  me  to  write,  i  remain  your  lov¬ 
ing  wife 

C.  Marshall 

There  were  women  war  workers  then  the  same  as  now. 
Grandmother  was  surely  one  of  them.  This  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  two  months  after  Grandfather  left  home,  and 
the  grief  of  parting  was  still  acute.  But  the  exchange  of 
letters  never  slackened  —  never  longer  than  ten  days  apart 
and  often  two  or  three  in  one  week.  The  mail  was  often 
delayed,  but  the  letters  were  written  and  posted  just  the 
same.  Quite  often  it  would  happen  that  the  more  recent 
letters  would  be  received  long  before  those  written  earlier. 

Grandfather  didn’t  get  his  “ferlow”  till  November  in 
1863.  According  to  a  letter  I  have  which  was  written  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Lyford  of  Port  Byron,  Illinois,  this  furlough  was 
to  extend  for  forty  days  from  November  4,  1863.  Grand¬ 
dad  came  home  at  that  time  from  W ebster  General  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  I  have  heard  Mother  say  that 
he  could  easily  have  obtained  release  from  the  army  at  that 
time  on  account  of  his  health.  But  the  same  spirit  that 
urged  him  to  enlist  in  the  first  place  still  persisted,  and  he 
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rejoined  his  regiment  in  due  time.  His  health  was  never 
good  after  he  returned,  though  his  letters  continued  cheer¬ 
ful,  often  concealing  his  true  condition  in  order  to  spare  his 
family.  But  the  following  letter,  written  by  his  comrade, 
Leonard  Stockwell,  Sr.,  tells  the  final  story.  I  copy  verba¬ 
tim: 


Pine  Bluff  Arkansas 
Sept.  23,  1864 
Friday  morn 


Mrs.  C.  Marshall 

I  am  called  upon  to  break  to  you  the  sad  and  painful  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  death  of  your  beloved  husband,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Marshall.  (I  wonder  if  he  thought  she  might  have  an¬ 
other  husband  or  two.)  He  died  a  Wednesday  the  21st 
a  quarter  before  three  o’clock  of  Chronic  Diarrhea,  it  as¬ 
sumed  a  chronic  form,  the  throat  and  lungs  appeared  to 
be  in  a  putrid  state  affecting  his  breath  and  causing  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  from  his  lungs  during  his  sleep.  At  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease  the  tonic  as  a  restorative  were  re¬ 
pulsive  and  he  gave  away  dying  very  easy  but  uncon¬ 
scious  of  anything  around  him.  Mr.  Brown  was  at  his  bed¬ 
side  during  his  last  moments  and  he  may  write  you  of 
him.  I  visited  him  every  day  during  the  last  week  of  his 
sickness.  A  Tuesday  he  appeared  to  be  failing  rapidly  and 
I  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  seemed  to  be  very  pa¬ 
tient  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  who  doeth  all  things 
well.  The  nurses  even  spoke  of  him,  of  his  mild  forebear- 
ancc  and  quietness  during  all  his  sickness. 

We  can  freely  and  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
hour  of  bereavement  —  for  in  him  we  have  lost  a  Brother 
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Soldier,  a  respected  friend  and  one  that  was  esteemed  as 
such.  One  that  stood  ready  at  his  Country’s  call  to  go 
forth  and  battle  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  right.  One  that  stood  ready  to  do 
his  duty  whenever  called  upon  until  disease  had  prostrated 
his  physical  form.  You  have  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  but 
we  feel  what  is  your  loss  and  our  loss  is  his  great  gain.  He 
has  gone!  gone!  .  .  . . ” 

The  last  page  of  this  letter  is  missing,  but  I  know  it  was 
signed  by  Leonard  Stockwell,  for  a  long  time  a  merchant 
in  Cordova  and  a  member  of  the  126th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Regiment  during  the  war.  What  do  you  think  of  it  as  a 
letter?  I  would  grade  it  one  hundred  percent.  It  is  almost 
as  good  as  Lincoln’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby.  The  two  great 
letters  have  this  in  common  —  they  came  from  the  heart. 

When  I  stood  among  the  graves  of  G.  G.  M.  and  her 
nine  children  I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  grateful  sense  of 
pride  in  my  heroic  grandfather.  I  think  he  somehow  had 
an  appreciation  of  eternal  values.  If  he  had  turned  down 
the  call  to  service  in  the  army  he  could  probably  have  be¬ 
come  very  wealthy  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  he  saw  great¬ 
er  things  ahead.  Tennyson  has  put  it  this  way: 

“Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  Island  story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands; 

Thro’  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun.” 


injCi  ur  inL  jlklini^ 
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That  two  years  of  war  was  a  long,  dark  gorge,  but  I  am 
sure  Grandfather  is  now  upon  “those  shining  table  lands.” 

They  brought  his  body  home.  It  was  in  a  large  metallic 
casket.  It  was  too  large  to  enter  the  doors  to  the  house, 
so  it  was  left  on  the  large,  partially  enclosed  porch.  In 
those  days  it  was  an  inviolable  custom  to  keep  someone  in 
constant  watch  over  a  corpse.  This  was  usually  done  by 
sympathizing  neighbors.  And  in  spite  of  chilly  Octo¬ 
ber  nights  there  were  many  kind  friends  to  keep  the  vigil. 

Grandmother  carried  on  a  few  yean  with  the  farm. 
Then  Mother  was  married;  a  little  later  Aunt  Kate  went 
the  same  way.  Still  a  few  years  later  Uncle  Andrew  mar¬ 
ried  and  took  over  the  farm.  Grandfather’s  estate  was  set¬ 
tled  according  to  law,  and  Grandmother  gave  up  her  home 
to  live  most  of  her  life  thereafter  with  Mother  and  Dad 
and  their  homely  tribe  of  boys. 

“Tom  and  Jerry”  Grandma's  Pipes 

But  I  am  not  done  with  Grandmother  yet.  I  must  tell 
you  all  about  “Tom  and  Jerry”  and  those  old  clay  pipes. 
I  am  telling  it  all  in  fun  and  don’t  mean  anything  disre¬ 
spectful  toward  Grandmother.  How  could  I  when  she  was 
so  good  to  me?  I  tell  it  because  I  hope  some  of  her  lovely 
young  female  descendants  may  “catch  on”  before  they  get 
an  exceedingly  silly  habit  so  thoroughly  entrenched  within 
their  marvellous  nervous  systems  that  they  must  remain  its 
unwilling  slaves  till  death. 

Back  in  1828,  when  G.  M.  was  about  sweet  sixteen,  a 
smoking  fad  broke  out  and  she  fell  a  victim.  I  don’t  knew 
how  many  other  fine  young  women  followed  the  foolish 
fad,  but  I  do  know  none  of  mv  mother's  sreneration  ever 
for  a  moment  were  tempted  to  continue  the  folly. 
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By  the  time  I  came  into  the  picture,  Grandmother  was 
going  strong  —  and  I  do  mean  strong!  She  used  clay 
pipes  —  bought  them  by  the  dozen.  She  used  to  con¬ 
descend  to  let  us  use  the  new  ones  to  blow  soap  bubbles, 
provided  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  drop 
on  the  floor,  because  they  were  very  fragile  and  a  fall  was 
most  likely  to  break  the  stems.  But  Grandmother  rarely 
used  one  more  than  three  days  before  she  herself  would 
break  the  stem.  However,  this  was  not  too  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  so  long  as  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  stem  remained.  In 
fact,  I  suspect  that  she  preferred  the  shorter  stem.  It 
seemed  to  bring  her  into  a  more  intimate  and  loving  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  marvellous,  soothing  something  in  that  old 
‘‘Tom  and  Jerry.” 

“Tom  and  Jerry”  was  the  name  of  her  favorite  brand  of 
tobacco.  She  always  bought  it  by  the  pound.  A  pound 
made  a  huge  package,  about  the  size  of  a  package  of 
“Quaker  Puffed  Wheat”  —  I  mean  the  large  sized  pack¬ 
age.  On  the  front  of  the  bag  was  a  picture  of  two  darkies 
polishing  a  huge  boot.  Their  names  were  Tom  and  Jerry. 
1  never  knew  the  significance  of  the  boot,  but  I  am  guess¬ 
ing  right  now  that  it  meant  the  tobacco  had  a  big  kick. 
For  a  kick  it  certainly  had.  In  fact,  it  could  almost  kick 
you  out  of  the  house. 

After  Grandmother  had  thoroughly  initiated,  indoctri¬ 
nated  and  inoculated  one  of  her  short  stemmed  clay  pipes, 
filled  it  to  the  brim  from  the  bag  of  Tom  and  Jerry  on  the 
comer  shelf  behind  the  kitchen  stove  and  applied  the  light¬ 
er,  the  fumes  that  arose  must  have  been  an  answer  to  a 
prayer  of  Lucifer.  It  was  a  rule  in  Dad's  household  never 
to  let  dogs  stay  in  the  house.  I  am  sure  no  dog  would  ever 
have  stayed  indoors,  willingly  anyway,  when  that  pipe  was 
going. 
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We  did  have  an  old  tomcat  that  was  permitted  to  sleep 
under  the  stove  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  services  in  rid¬ 
ding  the  place  of  mice.  He  always  passed  the  night  in 
feline  felicity,  dreaming  of  pools  of  cream  and  a  mouse  in 
every7  hole.  Then  at  dawn  when  Grandma  lit  her  pipe,  he 
would  crawl  from  his  warm  bed,  yawn  and  stretch  himself 
and  stroll  toward  the  door  and  meow  as  if  to  say,  “I  think 
there  is  a  mouse  in  the  seed  com  out  on  the  porch."  Of 
course  he  didn’t  want  to  hurt  Grandma’s  feelings  by  in¬ 
timating  that  the  pipe  had  anything  to  do  with  his  depart¬ 
ure.  But  we  understood  his  motives  and  would  have  done 
just  as  he  did  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions. 
We  would  never  have  criticized  Grandmother  for  her  one 
failing  —  she  had  a  thousand  virtues  to  one  foolish  vice. 

Maybe  her  odiferous  habit  has  done  some  good.  I  am 
sure  it  caused  me  to  lose  all  respect  I  might  have  had  for 
such  a  costly  weed.  I  always  tell  the  story  of  “Tom  and 
Jerry”  to  my  classes  in  school. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  fragrant  breath  Grandmother 
had  after  contact  with  those  pipes.  She  was  fond  of  her 
grandchildren  andi  frequently  kissed  us.  While  we  all 
loved  her  dearly,  it  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  we 
cared  for  her  kisses.  Maybe  love  and  kisses  are  not  al¬ 
ways  compatible.  Once,  just  before  telling  a  class  of  girls 
about  Grandmother,  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard: 

“Back  in  eighteen  twenty-eight 
A  ‘sweet-sixteen’  was  up  to  date 
She  learned  to  smoke. 

Again  in  eighteen  eighty-eight 
A  dear  old  lady  learned  —  too  late; 
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She  kissed  her  grandchild’s  lips  so  pink  — 

He  cried,  ‘Oh,  Grandma,  how  you  stink!’  ” 

I  think  the  girls  saw  the  point.  Of  course  I  didn’t  say 
that,  but  you  remember  about  the  tomcat. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  those  pipe  lighters.  I  think 
Grandmother  must  have  had  a  few  drops  of  Scotch  blood 
—  she  was  always  conservative.  To  save  matches  she 
would  take  an  old  newspaper  and  cut  it  into  narrow 
strips.  Then  she  would  roll  these  strips  diagonally  into  a 
sort  of  thin  tube  about  six  inches  long  and  crimp  the  ends 
to  prevent  its  unwinding.  Then,  when  she  wanted  to  light 
up  she  would  lift  the  lid  of  the  cookstove  and  ignite  the 
lighter  from  the  hot  coals.  Frequently  we  “kids”  would 
make  a  batch  of  these  necessities  for  Grandma.  We  al¬ 
ways  had  a  priority  on  paper  for  this  purpose.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  frugal  but  never  stingy.  She  always  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  cash  on  hand.  Our  generous  Government  paid  her  a 
widow’s  pension.  I  think  it  was  from  eight  to  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  That  seems  pretty  small  now,  but  back  in 
Civil  W ar  days  money  was  not  cheap.  She  had  an  income 
from  her  farm  all  the  time,  of  course. 

I  think  Grandmother  got  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
nickels,  dimes  and  dollars  she  passed  out  to  her  unworthy 
grandchildren  as  they  got  by  receiving  them,  and  that  is 
saying  a  lot.  When  a  boy  needed  something  he  thought 
he  couldn't  live  without,  and  all  pleadings  with  Father  and 
Mother  had  been  in  vain,  Grandma  was  the  lifesaver.  The 
story  of  Len  and  the  watch  that  I  may  tell  farther  on  is  a 
good  illustration.  I  can  see  now  that  I  can’t  bury  Grand¬ 
mother  now  as  I  did  G.  G.  M.  a  while  ago.  She  was  a 
perfect  mother-in-law  as  well  as  beneficent  Grandmother. 
Her  life  didn't  “begin  at  forty”  —  neither  did  it  end  there. 
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The  Trents  Come  Ik 

And  that  gives  me  a  chance  to  begin  on  the  Trent  side 
of  the  family.  From  information  I  obtained  from  letters 
and  papers  Roy  Marshall  showed  me  in  the  summer  of 
1940,  I  find  that  a  Colonel  William  Trent  of  Philadelphia 
purchased  a  mill  in  New  Jersey  in  1690  and  called  the 
place  Trent’s  town.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
town  or  city  of  Trenton.  This  tallies  with  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  in  the  genealogy  owned  by  the  Humphrey  family  at 
Cordova,  except  the  latter  refers  to  “Captain”  William 
Trent  instead  of  “Colonel.”  He  might  have  been  both. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  also  found  among  Roy  Marshall’s  pa¬ 
pers  this  about  the  Marshall  ancestry: 

“Conrad  Marshall  born  1729,  died  1813.  Conrad  set¬ 
tled  on  the  top  of  the  Witchamcnting  Mountains  two 
miles  from  Pennington,  N.  J. 

“John  Marshall,  son  of  Conrad,  bom  1762,  died  1803. 
At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 
served  during  the  war.  Twice  married.  He  had  four  sons: 
(1)  Philip,  (2)  William  (He  was  the  Squire  Bill  Mar¬ 
shall),  (3)  John,  and  (4)  Rebecca.” 

This  John  was  probably  G.  G.  M.’s  husband,  though  I 
am  not  positive.  I  rather  surmise  that  John  and  William 
were  half  brothers.  I  know  the  Squire  Bill  Marshalls 
and  our  Marshalls  were  cousins  of  some  kind. 

The  next  thing  I  know  about  the  Trents  is  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  Manchester,  Ohio  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky.  How  thev  reached  Kentucky  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  most  probable  tint  they  came  down 
the  Ohio  River.  John  Trent,  an  uncle  of  rr.v  father,  lived 

in  Manchester,  Ohio  many  vears.  His  house  there  is  still 

•  • 

standing  —  a  neat  and  comfortable  home. 
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We  have  not  yet  learned  where  Grandfather  Trent 
lived,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uncle 
Simon  Doyle.  Granddad  Trent  was  a  carpenter  as  well  as 
a  farmer.  Grandmother  Trent’s  maiden  name  was  Eliza 
Doyle. 

Up  to  date  I  have  very  meager  information  concerning 
Grandfather  Trent.  All  that  I  remember  of  Dad’s  telling 
him  concerned  the  time  when  the  second  wife,  Dad’s  step¬ 
mother,  came.  She  sat  on  Grandfather’s  lap,  and  a  pang 
of  jealousy  pierced  little  Simon’s  heart  like  a  knife  thrust. 
That  lap  had  been  the  only  refuge  for  the  motherless  child 
since  he  was  two  years  of  age.  He  was  now  a  mature  man 
of  seven. 

Henry,  Euphemia,  Nancy  and  William  —  these  were 
Grandfather’s  children  in  order.  Eventually  they  all  left 
Kentucky  and  settled  in  and  around  Port  Byron,  Cordova 
and  Moline,  Illinois,  etc. 

Grandfather’s  second  wife  was  a  half-sister  of  my 
Grandmother  Marshall,  and  from  what  I  know  of  her  she 
was  just  about  half  as  good.  Once  she  sent  Dad  to  catch 
a  chicken  and  cut  off  its  head,  so  that  she  might  have  roast 
chicken  for  dinner.  When  Dad  came  in  with  the  decapi¬ 
tated  bird,  she  warmly  upbraided  him  for  taking  off  too 
much  of  the  neck.  So  long  as  the  neck  was  the  only  part 
Dad  ever  got  to  eat,  he  considered  it  his  loss  anyway,  and 
couldn’t  understand  her  solicitude.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
was  the  only  time  Dad  was  ever  upbraided  for  “necking” 
improperly.  Granddad  Trent  had  two  children  by  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Robert  and  Phoebe.  I  knew  Aunt  Phoebe,  but 
cannot  remember  ever  seeing  Robert. 
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Dad  In  Kentucky 

I  think  Dad  was  about  nine  vears  old  when  his  father 
died.  Some  time  after  Grandfather’s  death  Dad  went  to 
live  with  his  mother’s  brother.  This  Irish  gentleman’s 
name  was  Simon  Doyle.  From  the  fact  that  Dad  was 
named  in  honor  of  Uncle  Sime,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Grandmother  Eliza  must  have  had  some  sort  of  sisterly 
regard  for  her  Kentucky  brother.  I  am  not  sure  that  Dad 
inherited  much  of  that  sentiment. 

Uncle  Sime  had  a  plantation  bordering  the  Ohio  River 
in  Kentucky  a  few  miles  above  Maysville.  He  raised  cat¬ 
tle,  com,  tobacco,  hay  and  occasionally  a  little  “hell.”  He 
kept  fifteen  or  twenty  slaves.  Dad,  being  a  “poor  rela¬ 
tion,”  didn’t  get  the  warmest  spot  in  the  chimney  corner. 
He  worked  about  the  same  as  the  Negroes.  One  day,  he 
tells  us,  he  was  hoeing  corn  alongside  the  darky  boys  and 
girls.  He  wasn’t  very  strong,  he  hadn’t  had  too  much  to 
eat,  his  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  he  was  away 
from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  homesick  for  a  home 
he  never  had  had.  The  weather  was  burning  hot  and  the 
com  rows  were  long.  He  was  disconsolate  and  must  have 
looked  so.  Uncle  Sime  came  riding  down  the  field  in  or¬ 
der  that  his  magnetic  presence  might  electrify  his  workers 
and  thus  raise  their  voltage,  which  usually  sagged  consid¬ 
erably  on  a  hot  day. 

He  noticed  Dad’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  in  a  tone  al¬ 
most  kind,  he  asked,  “What's  the  matter,  Simon,  are  you 
sick?”  A  faint  gleam  of  sympathy  which  the  heartsick 
child  believed  he  detected  in  the  voice  made  him  bravely 
reply  in  a  sweet  little  voice,  “No,  but  my  hoe  handle  is  a 
little  loose.”  Then,  in  a  voice  grown  harsh  in  heckling 
slaves  Uncle  Sime  roared,  “A  little  hellfire  —  now  you  get 
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to  work.”  These  cruel  words  and  the  sulphurous  senti¬ 
ment  seared  Dad’s  soul.  Coming  from  an  uncle  from 
whom  he  hoped  for  love  and  sympathy,  they  left  an  indel¬ 
ible  mark.  I  wonder  if  he  didn’t  think  of  them  many  years 
later  when  he  and  Grandfather  Marshall,  General  Grant, 
and  a  few  other  midwest  boys  came  down  into  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  to  set  the  darkies  free  and 
to  still  forever  the  harsh  voice  of  the  slavedriver  in 
America. 

It  is  the  same  harsh  voice  causing  the  trouble  today. 
Hitler’s  unholy  mouth  is  the  present  physical  organ  used 
by  his  Satanic  Majesty.  The  Devil  seems  to  find  a  human 
voice  to  speak  for  him  in  every  generation. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  bathtub  and  toilet 
facilities  on  the  plantations  were  not  strictly  modern.  One 
morning  when  Dad  was  on  his  wray  to  the  cornfield  with 
his  hoe,  he  was  “caught  short,”  and  had  to  make  his  ma¬ 
tutinal  evacuation  behind  a  thin-leaved  roadside  bush. 
About  that  time  a  dusky  maiden,  only  a  little  older  than 
Dad,  came  along  on  her  way  to  the  same  cornfield.  He 
suspended  operations  immediately  and  shrank  himself  — 
he  hoped  —  to  the  size  of  a  Pekingese  pup,  and  thought 
that  little  Lize  Jane  had  not  seen  him.  His  hopes  were  to 
be  blasted.  A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  Uncle  Sime 
roar,  “Lize,  where  is  Simon?”  And  then  a  sweet,  artless, 
African,  ladylike  young  voice  replied,  “Ah  dunno  wha  he 
is  now,  suh,  but  he  was  nastyin’  when  Ah  came  by.” 
Don’t  look  for  that  new  word  in  the  dictionary  —  it  won’t 
be  there.  There  are  a  lot  of  usable  words  that  are  not  in 
the  dictionary.  x\nyway,  who  has  a  monopoly  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  words? 

There  are  some  indications  that  Uncle  Sime  had  a  few 
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good  streaks  in  him,  and  if  there  is  a  spark  of  humanity 
in  any  person  it  usually  flares  up  at  Christmas  time.  The 
large  kitchen  on  the  plantation  was  built  for  efficiency.  I 
don’t  know  its  exact  dimensions,  though  I  saw  it  in  the 
summer  of  1940.  It  was  pretty  much  in  rums,  but  I  esti¬ 
mate  it  was  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  A  fireplace  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  one  end.  It  was  not  only  a  kitchen  —  it 
was  an  administrative  office.  It  was  there  that  Uncle  Sime 
administered  whatever  sort  of  punishment  his  slaves,  his 
sons,  or  perchance  his  ‘‘favorite”  nephew,  his  namesake, 
might  deserve. 

Uncle  had  a  beautiful  Sabbath  custom.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  at  about  nine  o’clock,  he  would  summon 
all  the  males  on  the  plantation,  including  his  sons  and 
nephew  to  his  office.  He  sat  in  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the 
room  opposite  the  fireplace  and  the  victims  single-filed 
past  him.  Each  one,  black  and  white  alike,  received  a 
stroke  from  a  cute  little  horsewhip  Uncle  always  carried. 
Dad  said  it  usually  didn't  hurt  seriously.  It  seems  to  have 
served  much  like  a  conscience  prick.  Maybe  the  slaves’ 
consciences  had  ceased  to  function.  Evidently  “Unk”  be¬ 
lieved  a  slave's  conscience  was  in  his  south  end.  Why 
should  a  slave  ever  have  a  conscience  anyway?  He 
couldn’t  use  it.  Maybe  Uncle  Sime  did  it  as  a  sort  cf  in¬ 
surance  against  misbehavior,  believing  that  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  scriptural  basis  for  his  procedure.  The  nearest  I  can 
come  to  it  is  from  that  much-married  sage  who  for  some  in¬ 
explicable  reason  got  one  of  his  amorous  songs  mixed  in 
with  a  volume  of  otherwise  very  good  literature.  You 
know  to  whom  I  refer.  Anvwav,  that  licentious  old  bov 
is  given  credit  for  having  advised,  “Spare  the  rod  and  vou 
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spoil  the  child.”  I  suspect  Uncle  Sime  took  those  words  to 
mean  the  hot  rod.  After  many  years  of  rather  intimate 
acquaintance  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls,  I  am  ready  to  suggest  that  we  amend  the  old  toper’s 
rule  and  substitute  the  fishing  rod  for  the  hot  rod. 

There  was  a  wide  outside  door  in  the  middle  of  each 
side  of  the  kitchen.  Logs  cut  to  fit  the  fireplace  —  that 
meant  they  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  —  were 
drawn  in  by  a  big  mule,  who  went  in  at  one  door  and  out 
at  the  other,  dragging  the  log  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
fireplace.  It  was  then  rolled  by  hand  to  its  crematory. 

Our  great  uncle  had  another  custom  that  compensated 
a  little  for  some  of  his  swashbuckling.  He  gave  all  of  his 
slaves  a  liberal  vacation  at  Christmas  time.  He  even  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  go  to  his  still  house  down  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  drink  all  the  whiskey  they  could  hold.  They 
never  were  allowed  to  touch  a  drop  at  any  other  time. 
He  also  stipulated  that  the  Yuletide  festivities  might  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  the  biggest  backlog  the  darkies  could  haul 
in  would  bum.  There  was  a  lot  of  good  humor  and  fun 
on  the  old  plantation  in  spite  of  all  the  grimness.  All  the 
fall  the  darkies  would  be  looking  for  the  biggest  sugar- 
maple  tree  to  be  found  on  the  place.  When  they  had 
found  it  they  cut  a  section  from  the  butt-end  of  the  log 
and  put  it  into  the  spring-fed  brook  that  ran  through  the 
woods.  This  was  to  be  the  Yule  log.  You  can  imagine 
how  long  such  a  log  would  last  at  the  back  of  a  fireplace. 
Uncle  Sime’s  Irish  humor  made  him  appreciate  the  cun¬ 
ning  antics  of  his  somber-colored  proteges. 

There  was  a  family  cemetery  at  one  comer  of  the  old 
plantation.  It  was  about  one  acre  in  area.  There  are  fifty 
or  more  graves  there,  among  them  being  those  of  Grand- 
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father  and  Grandmother  Trent.  Maybe  some  place 
farther  on  I  can  tell  you  about  my  visit  there  in  1940. 

Dad  was  never  too  happy  under  slavery  at  Uncle 
Sime’s,  so  after  he  had  been  there  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
he  took  his  departure.  I  never  knew  just  how  it  happened, 
but  I  think  he  walked  out  on  his  uncle  one  spring  day. 

The  Good  Captain 

A  few  years  before  the  Kentucky  incident  Uncle  Henry 
had  gone  to  Port  Byron,  Illinois,  and  that  place  is  only 
five  miles  from  Cordova,  where  the  Marshalls  lived. 
Somehow  Dad  must  have  communicated  with  him  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  deprive  his  uncle  of  his  prize 
nephew.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Maysville,  Kentucky  to 
Cordova,  Illinois.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  about 
six  hundred  miles  by  the  speedometer  on  our  cars.  But  it 
must  have  been  much  farther  by  the  route  Dad  took  back 
about  1850.  He  didn’t  travel  by  car  then.  I  think  he 
must  have  travelled  mostly  on  foot  till  he  came  to  the 
Mississippi  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  It  was  at  about  that  time 
that  there  was  much  excitement  on  account  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  at  Nauvoo,  and  Dad  remembered  how  some  people 
told  him  not  to  go  to  that  town  or  the  Mormons  would 
get  him.  Anyway,  he  reached  the  Mississippi  somewhere 
near  Nauvoo  and  boarded  a  steamboat.  He  had  just  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket.  He  offered  that  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat  in  payment  of  his  fare. 

Dad’s  late  experience  in  Kentucky  had  not  prepared 
him  for  what  followed.  When  the  captain  learned  that 
the  silver  half  dollar  was  all  the  mcney  the  puny  orphan 
had,  he  told  him  to  put  it  back  into  his  pocket.  Then  he 
took  Dad  to  the  dining  room  and  gave  him  such  a  dinner 
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as  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  There  was  a  chicken  with¬ 
out  a  neck.  But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  From  that 
time  till  he  was  safely  landed  at  Port  Byron,  that  kind- 
hearted  captain  took  the  lonely  child  to  dine  with  him  at 
every  meal.  He  set  him  at  his  right  hand  and  served  him 
as  though  he  were  a  distinguished  guest.  Only  the  elite  of 
the  land  sat  at  the  table  with  the  captain  on  the  luxurious 
steamboats  of  that  day,  and  the  splendor  of  it  almost  took 
Dad’s  appetite.  This  happened  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  won’t  I  get  a  thrill  some  day  when  I  grasp  that 
good  captain  by  the  hand  and  thank  him  for  what  he  did 
for  me! 

Uncle  Henry  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  boat  landing. 
His  sisters,  Aunt  Euphemia  and  Aunt  Nancy,  were  married 
and  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  Dad's  spirits  soon  re¬ 
vived.  He  never  again  reached  the  all  time  low  that  he 
had  touched  that  hot  day  when  his  “hoe  handle  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  loose.”  I  wish  all  men  were  like  that  good  captain,  but 
back  in  1845  or  1850  they  were  not.  The  captain  thought 
he  could  get  along  without  that  poor  child’s  fifty  cents, 
but  there  was  a  rich  storekeeper  and  banker  in  Port  Byron 
who  thought  he  himself  really  needed  it  in  his  bank.  In 
his  long  journey  Dad  had  lost  whatever  of  covering  he 
may  have  had  for  his  head.  I  imagine  it  wasn’t  much  of 
a  loss  —  perhaps  a  dilapidated  straw  hat  with  many  holes 
through  which  the  boy’s  uncombed  hair  projected.  Such 
luxurious  headgear  was  the  vogue  among  darkies.  Dad 
went  to  the  store  and  Shylock  sold  him  a  twenty-five  cent 
cap  at  a  bargain  for  fifty  cents.  It  really  was  a  bargain  for 
Shylock.  When  Uncle  Henry  learned  of  the  atrocity,  he 
went  to  the  shyster  and  made  him  refund  half  the  money. 
Wonder  if  I  won’t  have  a  good  laugh  some  day  when  I  see 
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that  storekeeper  stoking  the  furnace  for  Lucifer  with  an 
iron-handled  shovel! 

I  don’t  know  just  what  Dad  did  the  first  year  cr  two 
after  he  reached  Illinois.  He  must  have  been  about  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  when  he  began  working  on  the  farms  in  the 
Marshall  neighborhood.  One  of  the  first  stories  that  I  re¬ 
call  of  that  period  was  about  the  “singed  rat.”  Dad  was 
working  for  Uncle  Evan  Smith.  They  called  him  “Iv.” 
Iv  was  the  man  who  married  Aunt  Sally.  Rats  were  a  pest 
around  the  barns  and  corncribs.  Aunt  Salley  had  a  polite 
method  of  hinting  to  the  rats  that  they  were  unwelcome 
guests.  She  would  trap  one  of  the  older  rats,  then  singe 
off  all  his  hair  and  turn  him  loose.  Ail  the  other  rats  were 
to  take  the  warning  and  depart.  Before  Dad  had  learned 
of  the  arrangements,  he  saw  a  singed  rat  under  a  corn- 
crib.  Thinking  it  was  some  new  species  of  rodent  he  hur¬ 
ried  for  his  gun  and  shot  the  rat.  Exultingly,  he  took  the 
thing  to  Aunt  Sally,  only  to  be  soundly  scolded. 

But  Dad  was  well  treated  by  Uncle  Iv  and  his  family, 
and  the  warm  friendship  that  grew  up  endured  to  life's 
end.  A  little  later  I  will  tell  vou  how  Uncle  Iv  rendered 
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Dad  a  very  vital  and  lasting  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

One  of  Dad’s  greatest  good  fortunes  was  his  compan¬ 
ionship  with  Uncle  Jake.  Uncle  Jake  had  two  dauzhters 
but  no  sons,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  loved  bo  vs  and  al- 
wavs  kept  his  eyes  open  for  one  whem  he  might  adept.  I 
think  Dad  was  probably  about  sixteen  when  he  firs:  went 
to  work  for  Jakie.  Anyway,  he  was  beyond  the  aceptin 
age  or  I  am  sure  he  would  have  found  a  permanent  horn 
at  that  time. 

Uncle  Jake  had  one  serious  deficiency  ac  cor  dm  2:  to 

Dad’s  standards.  That  was  that  he  did  not  care  f :  r  euns 
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or  hunting.  However,  he  tolerated  the  sport  because  he 
recognized  its  vital  necessity  for  Dad.  Even  though  the 
boy  at  that  time  went  hunting  on  Sundays  and  Uncle  Jake 
was  Puritanical  in  his  practices,  he  still  saw  the  heart  of 
gold  through  all  the  mists  of  prejudice.  Dad’s  Sunday 
hunts  were  as  sinless  for  a  lad  of  his  heritage  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  drinking  from  a  cold  Kentucky  spring.  And  while 
Uncle  learned  tolerance  and  a  new  appreciation  of  youth 
from  Dad,  the  boy  was  getting  lessons  in  real  manhood 
from  one  of  God’s  good  men.  The  friendship  that  grew 
up  between  the  boy  of  sixteen  and  the  man  of  forty  lasted 
without  a  break  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Dad  Meets  Ma 

Uncle  Jake’s  daughters  were  mere  babies  in  those  years, 
and  there  was  no  romance  just  yet  for  Dad.  But  it  was 
while  he  was  still  working  for  Uncle  Jake  that  his  real 
and  only  and  eternal  romance  began.  He  was  hunting 
ducks  one  rainy  day  when  it  was  too  wet  to  make  hay  or 
to  carry  on  any  other  farm  work.  It  was  down  on  The 
Doshee  on  Grandfather  Marshall’s  land,  and  Grand¬ 
father,  who  loved  hunting  as  much  as  Uncle  Jake  despised 
it,  was  there  hunting  too.  A  flock  of  ducks  came  over  and 
both  shot  at  them.  One  duck  fell  close  by  and  another  far 
away  where  it  was  impossible  to  reach.  Neither  could  tell 
whose  duck  was  the  near  one,  but  Dad  stoutly  insisted  that 
the  bird  belonged  to  Grandfather  and  refused  to  take  it. 
True  hunter  that  he  was,  Grandfather  knew  he  had  met 
a  real  gentleman.  It  began  to  rain,  and  as  darkness  was 
coming  they  started  for  home.  At  the  end  of  the  first  mile 
they  reached  Grandfather’s  house,  while  Dad  had  two 
miles  farther  to  walk.  I  am  trying  now  to  estimate  how 
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much  that  one  mile  walk  of  that  bov  and  man  meant  in 
my  existence.  Grandfather  took  the  cold  and  hungry  boy 
into  the  house,  and  there  she  was  who  was  some  day  to  be 
my  mother. 

There  is  a  love  story  in  an  ancient  Hebrew  book  that 
has  quite  a  reputation.  Some  people  have  said  it  is  one  of 
the  best  short  stories  ever  written.  Mavbe  they  know,  but 
I  don’t  agree  with  them.  I  think  the  story  is  a  bit  shady 
in  places.  Of  course,  it  adheres  to  the  morals  of  its  day. 
But  what  a  day!  The  plot  of  that  story  is  quite  simple. 
A  man  of  good  family  connections  was  financially  embar¬ 
rassed  because  of  a  drought.  He  went  to  a  foreign  land 
to  try  his  luck  there.  He  had  a  wife,  and  two  sons  of  mar¬ 
riageable  age.  Sometime  after  he  reached  the  new  country 
he  died.  The  two  sons  married  natives  of  the  land.  Alter 
ten  years  of  married  life  the  two  sons  died.  One  of  the 
daughters-in-law,  whose  name  was  Ruth,  was  very  fond 
of  her  mother-in-law  and  insisted  upon  returning  to  the 
latter’s  homeland  with  her.  The  mother-in-law  had  a  rich 
relative,  and  with  an  eye  to  business  schemed  a  match  be¬ 
tween  Ruth  and  this  gentleman.  This  all  seems  very  well, 
but  when  she  went  so  far  as  to  advise  Ruth  to  steal  into 
bed  with  the  man  of  wealth  at  darkest  midnight  in  order 
to  win  his  affections,  it  seems  to  be  going  a  little  too  far. 

There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  love  story  that 
rainy  night  in  October  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War. 
This  is  not  a  “romance,”  and  no  scheming  mother-in-law 
promoted  the  match.  I  didn’t  mean  to  imply  that  there 
was  a  violent  falling  in  love  on  that  blustery  evening  back 
in  those  fateful  fifties  when  Dad  first  met  Mother.  If  any¬ 
body  fell  in  love  that  night,  it  was  Grandfather  Marshall 
and  Dad.  What  I  reallv  believe  is  that  the  fertilization 
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of  the  spiritual  cells  of  a  divine  love  occurred  at  that  time. 
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Neither  Mother  nor  Father  realized  at  the  time  what  had 
happened.  Dad  must  have  been  about  eighteen,  and 
Mother  nearly  seven  years  younger.  With  Mother  it  was 
more  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor,  hungry  boy  who  still 
had  two  miles  to  walk  in  an  unfriendly  night,  and  with 
Dad  it  was  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  midst  of  a  home  full  of 
love,  so  different  from  the  motherless  homes  in  which  he 
had  so  long  existed. 

If  Grandmother  Marshall  had  “fallen5’  for  Dad  as 
Grandfather  had,  I  don’t  know  how  the  matter  would 
have  gone.  Grandmother  was  “agin”  it  from  the  first.  So 
there  wasn’t  any  of  the  modem,  movie  sort  of  courtship 
where  the  dashing  Lothario  carries  everything  by  storm. 
At  first,  the  only  times  Dad  and  Mother  could  see  each 
other  was  at  the  spelling  bees  and  singing  schools.  But  of 
course  Mother  always  had  to  be  taken  home  from  those 
gatherings  by  somebody.  Mother  had  plenty  of  cousins, 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  they  were  always  sympathetic 
and  cooperative  in  that  matter  which  is  of  supreme  inter¬ 
est  to  youth  in  every  time  and  age.  The  winter  season 
was  long  and  bobsleigh  riding  was  not  only  a  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  luxury  —  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  country 
districts.  Fine  buffalo  robes  were  as  common  as  the  hay 
that  was  used  to  cushion  the  bottom  of  the  great  double 
wagonboxes  that  were  mounted  on  the  bobsleds  as  soon  as 
the  first  snow  had  fallen. 

With  plenty  of  Doshee  hay,  with  one  layer  of  buffalo 
robes  over  the  hay  and  another  layer  for  covering  and  a 
safe  team  that  didn’t  care  to  travel  over  four  miles  an  hour 
—  or  even  less  —  and  a  dozen  or  more  boys  and  girls,  on 
a  frosty  moonlit  night  in  winter  —  what  more  could  one 
ask  for?  Those  wagonboxes  were  just  ten  and  one-half  feet 
in  length,  inside  measurements.  Figure  out  for  yourself 
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how  much  room  each  occupant  had.  A  dozen  was  the 
minimum  load.  I  have  been  in  one  myself  when  we  had 
an  even  twenty,  and  yet  there  was  room  for  more. 

Love  is  the  only  plant  I  know  of  that  flourished  best  in 
the  wintertime  in  northern  Illinois  in  those  days,  and  in 
later  days,  too.  Do  you  see  why?  Those  sleighrides  were 
not  occasional  happenings  in  the  fifties;  they  were  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  or  multi-weekly,  as  the  circumstances  de¬ 
manded.  Of  course  there  were  alwavs  the  more  sedate 
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and  elderly  cousins  among  the  group.  Elizabeth  and 
Charity,  Uncle  John’s  two  eldest  daughters,  women  as  fine 
as  gold,  were  always  along.  Their  names  alone  might  give 
one  a  feeling  of  security.  But  they  were  not  the  solemn 
kind  —  they  loved  fun.  “Lib”  and  “Chat”  were  their 
working  names.  They  didn’t  call  them  chaperones  in 
those  days,  but  they  served  the  same  purpose  regardless  of 
name. 

Love  makes  rapid  progress  in  such  environment,  and 
with  Father  and  Mother  it  was  pure  as  the  new-fallen 
snow  that  so  often  covered  their  path  together  in  those 
happy  days.  There  were  places  to  go  too.  Uncle  John 
with  his  “five-four”  family  always  welcomed  all  who 
came.  The  church  loomed  large  in  the  lives  of  those  young 
people.  There  was  choir  practice  one  night  a  week,  prayer 
meeting  for  all  one  night  and  two  sendees  on  Sunday. 
Then  there  were  frequent  dinners  or  suppers  given  in  the 
basement  of  the  church  free  to  all. 

The  good  people  received  their  profits  in  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  each  others  company,  and  not  in  dollars  and 
cents.  I  wronder  if  the  movie  mad  youth  of  today  ge:  as 
much  real  happiness  vicariously  in  obsening  the  antics  of 
dissolute,  licentious  “stars”  as  those  pioneer  youth  enjoyed 
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in  those  “horse  and  bobsled5’  days.  Our  ancestors  were 
living  on  a  stage  in  which  all  were  stars. 

You  will  remember  a  good  many  pages  back  I  left 
Great  Grandmother  buried  among  her  children.  Think¬ 
ing  of  the  parties  she  gave  her  young  in  that  big  room 
with  the  fireplace,  brings  to  mind  a  sad  story  I  think  G.  G. 
M.  would  want  me  to  tell.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  must  have 
been  G.  G.  M.’s  favorite  child,  and  it  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  Aunt  Mary  Ann’s  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ellen,  would  be  her  favorite  grandchild.  At  seven¬ 
teen  she  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  a  favorite  with  all 
her  associates.  Ike  Bates  was  a  young  man  of  Dad’s  age 
who  had  drifted  into  the  community  —  I  think  pretty 
much  as  Dad  had  done.  All  I  know  about  him  is  the  fact 
that  he  and  my  father  became  fast  friends  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  pranks  that  he  and  Dad  pulled  of!  together  would 
fill  a  book.  My  impression  of  him  is  that  he  had  a  heart 
of  gold.  Perhaps  the  Marshalls  were  a  bit  too  proud.  Ike 
wasn’t  quite  up  to  par  in  their  estimation.  It  is  possible 
that  even  G.  G.  M.  had  one  “besetting  sin.”  But  “neither 
the  angels  in  heaven  above  nor  demons  down  under  the 
sea”  could  prevent  Ellen  from  falling  in  love  with  Ike. 
After  the  forced  marriage  and  the  death  of  both  mother 
and  child  at  birth,  G.  G.  M.  learned  the  last  and  greatest 
lesson  of  her  life.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  parents,  or 
any  other  mortals,  to  interfere  with  true  love.  Love  is 
something  in  which  God  Himself  is  the  only  safe  judge. 
Ike’s  life  was  crushed  by  the  blow. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1861  or  1862  when  Father  and 
Mother  became  formally  engaged.  Don’t  think  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  society  columns.  Only  two  persons  in  the 
wide  world  knew  about  it.  Most  certainly  Grandmother 
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didn’t  know  of  it.  Mother  was  only  sixteen,  so  they  would 
have  two  years  to  wait.  The  Civil  War  was  on,  but  peo¬ 
ple  were  still  thinking  it  would  be  over  in  a  few  months. 

It  must  have  been  years  before  1862  that  Dad  began  to 
have  visions.  He  was  saving  every  possible  penny.  The 
only  luxury  he  allowed  himself  was  the  ammunition  he 
used  for  hunting.  You  can’t  accumulate  capital  very  rap¬ 
idly  on  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  even  though  room  and 
board  are  furnished.  By  the  summer  of  1861  Dad  had 
saved  enough  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
cash  for  a  fine  young  horse.  He  hoped  to  save  enough  be¬ 
fore  the  following  spring  to  buy  another  horse.  Then  with 
his  team,  in  co-operation  with  Uncle  Iv,  he  would  plant  a 
crop  of  his  own. 

The  spring  of  1862  brought  great  changes  in  the  plans 
of  most  Americans.  They  realized  now  that  a  really  great 
war  was  on,  and  no  one  knew  how  it  might  end.  General 
Grant  had  captured  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  and 
the  people  of  northern  Illinios  felt  a  special  pride  in  his 
achievement.  Perhaps  they  were  justified.  Think  of  it  — 
Lincoln  and  Grant  both  from  the  same  state ! 

In  the  towns,  in  the  harvest  fields,  at  church,  every¬ 
where,  people  were  talking  of  the  “draft.”  Everything  yet 
was  on  a  volunteer  basis.  That  fact  made  the  talking  and 
thinking  doubly  serious.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
not  of  draft  boards.  I  have  told  you  before  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  struggle  with  his  conscience  and  of  his  still  greater 
conflict  with  Grandmother.  Dad  had  his  Gethsemane  too. 
It  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  give  up  the  only  real  love  he  had 
ever  known.  But, 

“Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 
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He  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Thro’  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail’d, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  that  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun.” 

Maybe  Dad  couldn’t  have  told  the  truth  so  skillfully  as 
Tennyson  expressed  it,  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  it  fully  as 
well  as  did  the  great  poet.  It  was  in  early  harvest  time 
that  Dad  enlisted.  A  few  weeks  later  Grandfather  Mar¬ 
shall  volunteered.  They  were  both  in  Company  G.  of  the 
126th  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Dad  made  arrangements  with  Uncle  Iv  to  take  care  of 
his  horse,  but  far  more  important  were  the  “liaison” 
duties  which  that  kind  uncle  assumed.  Grandmother’s 
vigilance  never  relaxed.  There  was  the  strictest  possible 
censorship  enforced  at  the  Mashall  home.  Both  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  mail  was  thoroughly  inspected.  You  can 
see  where  Uncle  Iv  came  in.  Knowing  that  old  rogue  as  I 
do,  I  am  sure  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  receiving 
and  passing  on  those  precious  messages.  To  make  doubly 
sure  that  news  channels  might  always  be  open,  a  second 
intermediary  in  the  person  of  George  Ege  —  one  of  those 
ever  loyal  cousins  of  Mother’s  —  was  engaged.  But 
George  himself  later  volunteered,  so  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  remained  with  Uncle  Iv. 

Dad's  Love  Letters 

I  will  here  insert  a  sample  copy  of  one  of  Dad’s  letters. 
It  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  I  am 
sure  he  won’t  object.  The  letter  is  plainly  written  in  ink, 
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with  all  the  heavy  ornamental  shading  that  was  in  vogue 
in  the  sixties.  I  have  a  dozen  letters  of  Dad’s,  all  of  them 
of  the  same  high  standard.  Personally,  I  think  the  moral 
tone  is  much  higher  than  that  of  some  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  love  letters  that  have  been  extolled  so  much. 

Lake  Bluff,  Ark. 
April  1st,  1864 

Dear  Chrisdan, 

I  received  yours  of  March  28  today  and  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  but  am  Sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  got 
my  letters.  I  sent  one  in  care  of  John  E.  Smith  (Uncle 
Iv)  and  also  one  in  care  of  George  Ege.  I  thought  you 
would  be  shure  to  get  them.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are 
well  and  enjoying  yourself  so  well.  My  health  is  good 
now.  You  wanted  to  know  if  I  attended  Prayer  Meeting. 
I  do  not  as  we  came  up  here  to  the  mill  before  they  built 
the  church  and  have  been  here  Ever  since.  I  do  not  know 
as  much  about  camp  as  you  do,  I  go  about  once  in  three 
weeks.  Your  father  has  been  up  here  a  time  or  two.  I 
hope  you  dont  think  I  have  forgot  you  for  it  is  not  So.  I 
wish  sometimes  I  could  for  I  think  of  vou  moste  all  of  the 

4 

time,  and  have  wrote  to  you  as  often  as  I  could  and  if  you 
do  not  get  them  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so 
now  that  I  can  direct  to  you,  but  I  think  the  letters  must 
have  got  lost  before  they  got  to  Cordova. 

I  saw  Mr.  Brown  Sometime  ago  he  appears  to  enjoy 
himself  very  well.  There  is  nothing  new  to  tell  you  that 
I  know  of.  I  got  a  letter  from  My  Brother  Henry  he  is 
still  at  home.  We  have  Some  colde  weather  here  as  well 
as  you  do,  but  still  the  trees  are  beginning  to  look  green, 
bloms  have  been  out  for  a  long  time,  but  farmers  are  just 
beginning  to  work,  what  few  there  is  of  them. 
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Well,  I  cant  tell  you  any  more  only  that  you  must  not 
think  I  do  not  think  of  you  because  I  do  and  love  you  as 
fervantly  as  ever  and  shall  I  hope  untill  death,  at  least  if 
you  prove  constant  and  true  to  me. 

I  must  close 

Remember  me  21s  one  that  loves  you  dearly. 

I  still  remain  yours  truly  Simon  Trent 

There  is  nothing  in  such  a  letter  as  that  for  Dad  or  any 
of  his  posterity  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  was  a  little  too  lib¬ 
eral  with  his  capitals,  but  his  spelling  beats  Grandfather 
Marshall’s.  And  Mother  knew  how  to  read  between  the 
lines.  Dad  didn’t  know  how  to  spell  “fervently,”  but  he 
knew  what  the  word  meant.  He  knew  what  it  meant  to 
be  true  too.  He  once  told  Len  that  in  all  the  many  years 
he  loved  Mother,  including  the  three  long  war  years 
amidst  all  the  temptations  of  a  soldier’s  life,  he  never  once 
thought  of  being  false  to  her.  Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of 
their  long,  happy  life  together.  Love  like  that  is  divine. 
Death  does  not  destroy  it.  Memory  of  such  a  love  is  the 
“greatest  friend  that  grief  can  call  its  own,”  and  faith  that 
such  a  love  will  again  claim  its  own  brings  joy  to  the  lone¬ 
ly  heart.  But  in  all  eternity  there  is  no  antidote  for  poi¬ 
soned  love.  I  wonder  if  more  human  anguish  is  not 
caused  by  false  lovers  than  from  all  other  evils  together. 

The  untimely  death  of  Grandfather  Marshall  made  a 
profound  change  in  the  lives  of  Father  and  Mother.  The 
War  was  over  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  Mother  and  Dad 
were  married  September  14,  1865.  They  bought  the 
Smith  Ege  farm,  which,  as  I  said  before,  lay  alongside 
Grandfather’s  to  the  south.  In  the  fires  of  her  grief 
Grandmother  had  come  to  recognize  the  true  character  of 
Dad,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  even  more  than  a  son 
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to  her.  The  houses  were  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
so  daily  visits  by  mother  and  daughter  helped  much  to  ad¬ 
just  the  lives  so  rudely  changed  by  war. 

With  Mother’s  share  of  her  father’s  estate,  and  the  few 
hundred  dollars  Dad  had  saved  —  mere  token  money  one 
might  call  it,  but  a  significant  token  nevertheless  —  and  a 
good  crop  at  high  prices,  the  farm  was  all  paid  for.  Dad's 
financial  worries  were,  for  the  time  being,  over.  The 
banker  who  had  tried  to  rob  him  of  that  fifty  cents  was 
now  hoping  to  do  business  with  him;  he  never  got  a 
chance. 

Charity  —  but  that  was  too  big  a  name  for  so  small  a 
girl,  so  she  was  called  “Chattie”  —  was  born  December 
29,  1866,  and  Henry  came  December  20,  1868.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said,  “No  home  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  happiness  unless  it  has  in  it  a  child  rising  three  years 
and  kitten  rising  three  months.’'  I  would  go  him  one  bet¬ 
ter.  I  would  say  that  a  home  founded  on  true  love,  with 
a  little  girl  rising  four  and  a  boy  rising  two,  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  sample  of  paradise  that  mortals  are  ever 
permitted  to  taste. 

Their  First  Gethsemane 

A  gently  southward-sloping,  grass-covered  hillside  lay 
between  Grandmother’s  and  Mother's  homes.  But  the 
pathway  never  became  grass-grown.  The  wild  flowers  and 
the  wild  birds,  too,  knew  about  that  sunny  slope.  Spring 
came  early  there.  Over  and  over  again  as  the  years  went 
by,  Mother  would  tell  how  she  and  Chattie  would  walk 
along  that  path,  gathering  the  crocuses  and  listening  to 
the  songs  of  meadow  larks.;  Four  happy,  prosperous  years 
sped  all  too  quickly.  And  then  it  came  —  as  swift  and 
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terrible  as  a  bolt  from  the  clear  blue  sky.  Chattie  died  of 
scarlet  fever,  after  only  twenty-two  hours  of  illness.  Henry 
was  stricken  too,  and  for  a  week  his  life  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

Somebody  back  a  few  thousand  years  wrote  a  book  at¬ 
tempting  to  explain  the  mystery.  The  book  is  named 
“Job”  after  the  leading  character.  When  we  consider  the 
age  in  which  the  book  is  written,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
author  was  on  the  right  track.  But  his  entire  ignorance  of 
modem  science  and  his  too  luscious  eastern  imagery  make 
much  of  his  writing  tiresome.  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  or 
Browning  beat  him  for  clearness  of  expression,  though  I 
think  Browning,  like  Job,  wraps  too  many  husks  around 
his  nuts.  Job  knew  that  his  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
because  of  his  sins.  Dad  and  Mother  knew  that  also.  God 
didn’t  break  their  hearts|  because  He  wanted  to.  He 
couldn’t  help  Himself.  God  knows  there  is  no  prevention 
of  suffering  for  the  Godlike.  How  could  there  be?  God 
Himself  suffers.  Christ,  who  was  not  of  God,  but  who  was 
most  Godlike,  attained  His  character  —  greatest  of  all 
characters  —  because  He  was  willing  to  suffer  to  the  ut¬ 
most  for  what  He  knew  was  truth. 

I  think  Dad  could  have  told  old  Job  a  thing  or  two 
about  affliction.  Job  had  been  a  rich  man  and  had  lived 
in  luxury.  Losing  his  riches  hurt  him  perhaps  more  than 
loss  of  his  children.  He  longed  for  the  days  when  he 
“washed  his  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rocks  poured  him 
out  rivers  of  oil.”  I  wonder  how  he  would  like  it  now 
when  oil  and  butter  are  so  carefully  rationed.  But,  seri¬ 
ously,  Job  never  learned  the  deepest  meaning  of  either 
love  or  affliction.  How  could  he?  His  wife  didn’t  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him,  and  he  practically  called  her  a  fool.  But 
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Dad  and  Mother  and  God  all  suffered  as  one  on  that 
twelfth  of  January,  1870.  There  was  no  name-calling  and 
no  complaining.  They  didn’t  ask,  “If  a  man  die,  will  he 
live  again?”  They  knew  man  wras  not  bom  to  die.  Their 
temporary  loss  only  made  them  more  aware  of  the  im¬ 
measurable  blessing  of  their  great  love  for  each  other. 
Twice  again  before  their  earthly  journey  together  was 
done  were  they  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  together.  Some  people  foolishly  believe  the  great 
psalmist  meant  his  own  death.  How  could  he?  Most  peo¬ 
ple  die  without  knowing  their  end  is  approaching. 

Another  truth  Father  and  Mother  knew  —  Christ  never 
suffered  for  us;  He  suffered  with  us.  The  idea  that  Christ 
suffered  on  the  cross  to  satisfy  an  angry  God  is  worse  than 
pagan,  but  the  truth  that  not  only  Christ  but  God  and  all 
humanity  must  meet  affliction  and  suffer  the  pangs  of  im¬ 
mortal  love,  is  stupendously  grand.  He  who  walks  with 
God  will  share  the  sorrows  of  God,  but  he  will  share  His 
divine  joys  also  —  and  that  is  what  counts. 

Well,  this  is  getting  altogether  too  solemn  and  “preach- 
erfied.”  Let’s  change  the  subject  for  a  while. 

The  New  House 

Dad  continued  to  prosper.  He  bought  more  of  The 
Doshee  until  his  farm  contained  four  hundred  acres-  He 
had  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  machinery,  and  was  out  of  debt. 
The  old  log  house  that  had  seemed  so  heavenly  to  Dad  on 
that  September  morning  when  he  took  his  bride  through 
its  sagging  doorway  had  not  improved  with  the  passing 
years.  One  touching  story  that  I  had  never  heard  before 
was  told  me  by  Bill,  my  brother,  last  summer.  I  don’t 
think  Mother  ever  told  it  till  after  Dad  had  died.  I:  was 
after  Mother  had  packed  her  things  preparatory  to  i?av- 
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mg  her  childhood  home  that  a  flood  of  memories  over¬ 
came  her  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Father  was  amazed 
and  hurt  at  first.  “How  can  you  cry,”  he  asked,  “when 
I  am  so  happy?  Don’t  you  want  to  go  with  me?”  “A 
thousand  times  yes,”  said  Mother,  “but  I  loved  my  old 
home  so  well  it  is  hard  to  leave  it.”  “But  I  have  never 
had  a  home,”  said  Dad,  and  their  tears  were  mingled. 

People  in  those  days  considered  the  kitchen  the  most 
important  part  of  the  house.  Why  did  anybody  ever  start 
the  pernicious  pinhole  two-by-four  monstrosities  in  reverse 
that  we  have  today.  I  think  Dad  must  have  had  that  huge 
kitchen  in  Kentucky  in  mind  when  he  designed  his. 

For  eight  years  they  had  been  planning  the  new  house. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  building  was  begun.  Beautiful  white 
pine  was  abundant  and  cheap  in  those  days.  Only  the 
best  was  used.  Every  joist  and  stud  and  rafter  was  straight¬ 
grained  and  free  of  knots. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  L.  The  main 
part  was  eighteen  by  thirty-six,  extending  east-west,  and 
was  two  stories  high.  The  kitchen,  the  shorter  part  of  the 
L,  was  sixteen  by  twenty-four  and  one  and  a  half  stories 
in  height.  There  was  a  pantry  on  one  side  and  a  stairway 
on  the  other  side  at  the  north  end  of  the  kitchen.  A  chim¬ 
ney  stood  in  the  center  of  that  end  between  the  stairway 
and  the  pantry.  There  was  an  outside  door  in  the  center 
of  the  west  side,  with  a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
A  door  and  one  window  opened  from  the  south  side  into 
an  open  porch,  and  another  door  on  that  side  opened  into 
a  cellar  way.  One  door  in  the  south  end  opened  into  what 
we  called  a  sitting  room,  and  another  opened  into  the  hall¬ 
way  which  contained  the  stairway  with  the  long  balus¬ 
trade.  Sliding  down  those  bannisters  contrary  to  law  was 
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one  of  the  first  criminal  acts  I  remember  having  commit¬ 
ted.  At  the  south  end  of  the  hallwav  an  outside  door 

# 

opened  on  the  portico.  At  the  right  of  this  door  as  you 
entered  was  a  door  leading  into  the  sitting  room,  and  to 
the  left  the  “holy  of  holies”  —  the  parlor.  Upstairs  in  the 
main  part  of  the  house  was  a  large  bedroom  on  the  south, 
with  four  windows,  and  two  smaller  bedrooms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hallway.  Over  the  kitchen  was  a  very 
large  bedroom  for  the  boys. 

The  sitting  room  was  used  only  for  sitting,  the  bedrooms 
for  sleeping,  and  the  parlor  for  company.  The  kitchen  is 
where  we  lived  and  moved  and  filled  our  beings.  It  was 
always  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  on  hot  afternoons. 
With  all  those  doors  and  windows  open,  a  breeze  from  any 
point  of  the  compass  might  find  an  entrance. 

The  very  spring  he  bought  the  farm  Dad  selected  the 
site  for  the  new  house  and  planted  soft  maple  trees  on  the 
east,  west  and  south.  On  the  north  he  set  two  dozen 
cherry  trees,  black  Murlas  and  early  Richmonds.  Two 
black  walnut  trees  and  one  evergreen  spruce  were  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  rectangle.  Bv  the  time  I  came  in¬ 
to  the  picture  the  maple  trees  were  higher  than  the  house 
and  their  shade  let  its  soothing  coolness  to  the  kitchen. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  still  standing  and  are  more  than 
seventy  feet  in  height.  One  of  the  black  walnut  trees  is 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  high. 

Memorv  dawns  for  me  in  that  big  kitchen.  There  was 
a  sense  of  tenseness  one  summer  dav  in  1881  when  Dad 
came  home  from  town  with  the  “Chicago  Inter-Occan.” 
his  favorite  weekly  newspaper.  I  heard  them  talking 
about  somebody  being  dead,  and  remember  Mother  sav¬ 
ing,  “I  feel  so  sorry  for  his  folks.”  I  know  now  that  thev 
were  speaking  of  Garfield.  Presidents  didn't  mean  any- 
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thing  to  me  then,  but  fathers  did.  But  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  my  tale  —  I  shouldn’t  have  come  into  the  story  for 
quite  a  while  yet. 

Fred  was  born  April  14,  1871,  and  Len  on  May  23, 
1874.  Len  was  bom  while  the  building  was  going  on. 
Mother  certainly  was  busy  that  summer,  for  help  was  hard 
to  get.  The  carpenters  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  in  those 
days.  I  don’t  see  how  Mother  could  have  housed  them 
very  well  in  that  little  old  log  house.  Perhaps  the  men 
slept  in  the  bam  and  I  should  have  said  they  were 
“bamed”  and  fed. 

Len’s  birth  was  the  second  of  Mother’s  seven  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments.  After  Chattie’s  death  Mother  and  Father 
had  hoped  and  prayed  that  each  successive  child  might  be 
a  girl.  Their  prayers  were  never  answered.  But  Mother 
always  had  a  way  of  meeting  disappointments  and  trials 
by  saying,  “Nothing  is  ever  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be 
worse.”  Someone  might  ask  how  anything  could  be  worse 
than  to  have  a  house  full  of  boys  and  not  one  girl. 

In  spite  of  all  the  stress  and  strain,  that  was  one  of  the 
happiest  years  for  Mother  and  Dad.  They  had  planned 
their  house  together  through  many  months  and  years.  Per¬ 
haps  they  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  done  as  mod¬ 
ems  do  and  had  a  professional  architect  to  plan  for  them. 
But  they  were  doing  more  than  merely  planning  a  build¬ 
ing  together.  They  were  planning  a  home  and  a  life  to¬ 
gether  and  their  union  of  souls  in  that  more  than  earthly 
enterprise  gave  them  values  that  cannot  be  measured  by 
earthly  architecture. 

After  the  frame  of  the  house  was  nearly  erected,  but  not 
yet  securely  braced,  a  sudden  and  severe  summer  storm 
twisted  the  structure  so  that  it  was  noticeably  out  of  line. 
“Ikie”  Naylor,  the  chief  carpenter,  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
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how  to  remedy  the  disaster.  Great  Uncle  John  came  down 
the  half  mile  from  his  place  and  by  an  ingenious  Yankee 
trick  restored  the  frame  to  the  perpendicular.  He  took 
long  one-inch  boards  and  braced  them  slantingly  against 
the  leaning  side,  with  the  lower  end  behind  a  strong  stake 
driven  into  the  ground.  A  strong  man  to  each  board 
thrust  his  weight  on  its  middle,  bending  it  like  a  bow.  As 
this  was  done,  the  upper  end  of  the  board  slid  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  studding,  where  it  was  then  anchored  by 
a  spike.  When  the  weight  of  the  men  was  removed,  the 
endward  thrust  of  the  boards  was  powerful  enough  to 
right  the  heavy  frame.  Uncle  John  was  the  barn  builder, 
and  always  a  man  to  call  on  in  an  emergency. 

By  fall  the  house  was  finished  and  then  came  the  happy 
day  of  a  dream  come  true  when  the  family  moved  in.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  that  can  happen  only  in  the  life  of 
any  man  or  woman.  Such  a  day  never  happens  in  all  too 
many  lives.  I  am  sure  that  the  ten  years  that  Father  and 
Mother  lived  in  this  house  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  their  lives.  Even  the  tragedy  of  my  very  unladylike 
appearance  in  1877,  when  a  girl  was  so  much  longed  for, 
did  not  dampen  my  wonderful  mother’s  enthusiasm  for 
life. 

During  the  entire  decade  no  misfortune  crossed  our 
threshold  and  no  scourge  struck  our  farm  until  the  hail¬ 
storm  came.  The  peace  and  happiness  of  our  parents  must 
have  pervaded  the  home,  for  all  my  memories  of  those 
days  are  of  pleasant  mornings,  happy  noondays,  and  sweet 
and  peaceful  evenings,  with  now  and  then  an  adventurous 
forenoon  or  a  dangerous  afternoon  when  black  thunder 
clouds  came  up  from  the  west. 

The  old  Charter  Oak  cookstove  stood  exactlv  in  the 

j 

middle  of  the  north  end  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  mounted 
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on  legs  about  eight  inches  high.  The  oven  was  modeled 
after  the  kitchen,  having  doors  on  opposite  sides.  On  the 
floor  under  the  stove  was  one  of  the  most  heavenly  places 
for  a  cat  to  sleep.  It  was  really  an  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  a  feline  king.  It  always  had  an  occupant,  for  a  good 
mouser  is  a  necessitv  on  a  farm. 

As  I  said  before,  memory  begins  for  me  in  that  kitchen. 
Fires  always  died  out  at  night.  Dad’s  last  chore  before  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  was  to  whittle  a  supply  of  shavings  from  a 
broken  white  pine  board  and  adjust  a  small  stack  of  kind¬ 
ling  wood  near  the  stove  so  that  it  would  be  super-dry. 
One  of  the  older  boys  was  always  detailed  to  bring  in  a 
full  bucket  of  coal  and  set  it  behind  the  stove  before  dark¬ 
ness  fell.  And  woe  to  him  if  his  failing  memory  caused 
him  to  neglect  this  duty.  Dad  was  always  up  first  in  the 
morning  to  kindle  the  fire.  He  continued  the  habit 
throughout  his  life. 

I  was  between  four  and  five  years  of  age  in  that  dream 
dawn  of  memory.  Perhaps  my  father’s  footfalls  on  the 
stairway  awakened  me.  When  I  reached  the  kitchen  Dad 
was  sitting  before  the  blazing  hearth  of  the  grand  old 
stove.  The  fire  was  roaring  up  the  chimney.  Day  was 
breaking,  but  it  was  still  quite  dark.  There  was  no  lamp 
lighted  and  the  burning  wood  shining  through  the  grates 
furnished  light  enough  to  throw  the  shadow  of  my  God 
and  man  on  the  south  wall  of  the  room.  I  had  been  half- 
frightened  coming  down  the  long  stairs  and  through  the 
dark  hallway,  but  when  I  saw  the  glowing  hearth  and  felt 
the  gentle  heat,  all  my  fears  vanished.  Dad  lifted  me  to 
his  lap  and  held  my  cold,  bare  feet  in  his  warm  hands, 
and  gently  chided  me  for  getting  up  so  early.  But  I  know 
now  that  his  chidings  were  the  kind  that  women  use  and 
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meant  the  opposite  of  his  words,  for  he  loved  to  hold  his 
children.  The  next  morning  I  came  again,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  —  and  for  every  day  of  the  three  more  hap¬ 
py  years  we  lived  in  the  new  house. 

For  half  an  hour  we  would  stay  by  the  stove  and  Dad 

would  chew  his  tobacco  and  spit  in  the  ashpan  as  he  held 

me  aside  on  one  knee.  Then  the  kitchen  would  be  warm 

and  Mother  would  come  down  to  get  the  breakfast.  Dad 

would  go  to  the  bam  to  feed  the  stock.  By  the  time  he 

had  finished  the  chores,  the  rest  of  the  family  would  be  up 

and  dressed  and  breakfast  would  be  readv.  Mealtimes 

# 

were  always  happy  times,  and  there  was  always  more  than 
one  good  laugh.  The  hours  were  regular  and  each  meal 
had  a  name  —  breakfast  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  twelve, 
and  supper  in  the  evening.  Why  does  our  modem  Baby¬ 
lon  have  to  confuse  our  tongues  and  put  dinner  at  supper 
time  and  call  the  midday  meal  “lunch,”  when  lunch  is 
something  you  have  to  carry  in  a  bucket  or  wrapped  in 
paper  and  is  cold  and  musty  and  eaten  only  because  you 
can’t  get  anything  better?  I  think  some  Canadians  still  use 
the  correct  nomenclature  for  our  svstem  of  meals.  I  have 

4 

heard  them  use  “Pa”  and  “Ma”  too,  like  wc  always  did, 
and  I  respect  their  good  sense. 

After  the  last  loitering  lad  had  had  his  fill,  Dad  would 
take  his  Bible  from  the  kitchen  shelf  and  read  a  chapter. 
Then  everyone  would  kneel  on  the  floor  with  head  bowed 
on  his  chair  while  Dad  offered  prayer.  We  boys  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  the  words  of  the  prayer  —  I  doubt 
if  Dad  knew  the  meaning  of  all  of  them.  Anyway,  words 
do  not  make  prayers.  True  prayers  are  often  like  music 
without  words.  A  holy  influence,  a  real  force,  the  power  of 
faith,  pervaded  these  morning  hours  and  everyone  of  his 
children  knows  those  prayers  were  answered.  They  were 
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“effectual”  and  “fervent,”  and  they  were  made  by  a 
“righteous  man,”  and  they  “availed  much.” 

The  whole  setting  for  that  home  was  perfect.  I  have 
told  about  the  trees  immediately  surrounding  the  house, 
but  there  were  also  many  others.  There  was  that  we  called 
the  “old”  orchard.  It  had  been  planted  by  the  Eges  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  G.  G.  M.  in  the  pioneer  days.  Many 
of  the  original  trees  had  died  of  old  age,  but  there  were 
still  about  twenty  left  standing  on  the  east  at  the  foot  of 
the  low  knoll  on  which  the  house  was  built. 

Two  “Smith  Cider”  trees,  bearing  large  red,  juicy  ap¬ 
ples  were  true  to  their  family  name.  There  were  “Ram- 
boes,”  “Belle  Fleurs”  —  we  said  “Bell  Flowers”  —  “Wine- 
saps,”  “Roman  Knights,”  “Russets,”  “Snow  Apples,” 
“Red  Astikins,”  and  some  we  just  called  “sweet  apples.” 
They  were  large  and  fruitful  trees,  and  I  remember  Dad 
once  saying  that  a  certain  one  of  them  had  been  known 
to  produce  thirty  bushels  in  one  season. 

The  “new”  orchard,  which  had  been  set  out  the  year 
the  farm  was  bought,  was  north  of  the  house.  There  were 
about  fifty  trees  in  this  orchard.  They  had  just  begun  to 
bear  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit  when  the  hailstorm 
struck. 

Second  only  to  the  kitchen  in  the  affection  of  the  young 
Trent  boys  was  the  large  cellar  of  the  new  house.  Its  steps, 
floor,  and  sidewalls  were  all  of  the  fine  sandstone  from  the 
quarry  on  G.  G.  M.’s  homestead.  The  north  half  was 
partitioned  from  the  other  part  and  lined  with  shelves  for 
canned  fruit  and  numerous  bins  for  the  different  varieties 
of  apples  and  for  potatoes.  In  the  hot  summers  this  sanc¬ 
tum  seemed  to  us  like  a  cave  from  Greenland,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  evenings  a  visit  to  those  apple  bins  in  the  dim  lamp¬ 
light  reminded  us  of  the  ill-fated  Garden  of  Eden.  This 
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cellar,  too,  with  its  massive  stone  walls,  was  our  ultimate 
refuge  when  the  rolling  black  clouds  from  the  west 
threatened  a  tornado. 

Notwithstanding  the  beautiful  autumns  and  the  warm, 
snug  indoors  of  winter,  spring  is  the  best-remembered  sea¬ 
son  of  those  years.  The  first  one  I  remember  began  with 
tragedy.  March  then,  as  now,  was  a  tricky  month.  On 
one  of  its  balmy,  bright  days  twin  calves  were  bom.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  summer  heat,  windows  and  doors  of 
the  bam  had  been  left  wide  open.  Before  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  temperature  had  changed  to  freezing.  The  calves 
were  chilled  into  pneumonia.  Dad  brought  the  helpless 
infants  to  the  kitchen  and  put  them  on  blankets  beside  the 
big  cookstove.  One  was  a  boy  and  one  a  girl,  as  we 
said.  We  named  them  “Kate”  and  “Charlie”  after  Uncle 
and  Aunt.  Father  and  Mother  nursed  them  like  babies, 
and  we  never  doubted  but  what  thev  would  live.  But  after 
three  days  Charlie  died  and  we  were  grief-stricken.  In 
those  days  of  wide  open  spaces  dead  animals  were  dragged 
half  a  mile  from  the  house  and  left  for  the  dogs  and 
wolves,  who  soon  disposed  of  them.  The  next  night  after 
the  calf’s  death  we  heard  a  coyote  in  the  distant  north¬ 
east  and  we  said,  “The  wolves  are  eating  little  Charlie,” 
and  then  came  a  flood  of  tears.  Ever  since  that  time  I  al¬ 
ways  think  of  poor  little  Charlie  when  I  hear  the  howl  of 
wolves. 

The  next  outstanding  event  of  that  season  was  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  first  baby  horse.  This  was  on  a  warm  day  late 
in  April.  Dad  said  he  wras  going  to  take  us  to  the  horse 
barn  to  show  us  something  pretty.  Nothing  in  the  animal 
world  ever  gave  us  such  a  thrill.  The  pale  sorrel,  long- 
legged  colt  was  already  walking  about,  with  its  pert,  saucy 
head  held  high  by  its  beautiful  streamlined  neck.  We  just 
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longed  to  hug  it.  But  Dad  warned  us  not  to  go  near  it  for 
several  days,  until  it  had  become  acquainted  with  us.  We 
were  told  —  what  afterward  we  learned  for  ourselves  — 
that  a  young  colt  is  never  to  be  trusted,  as  they  are  the 
most  treacherous  with  their  heels  of  all  “horsekind.” 

Never  a  day  passed  during  the  whole  summer  that  we 
didn’t  make  a  visit  to  the  colt.  Spring  was  a  busy  time 
for  horses  as  well  as  for  men  and  the  colt  was  left  alone  in 
its  stall  all  the  long  hours  that  its  mother  was  helping  with 
the  plowing.  Perhaps  it  was  a  bit  lonesome  and  welcomed 
our  visits  more  than  we  realized,  for  before  the  summer 
was  half  gone  she  —  for  it  was  a  “girl”  colt  —  became  as 
tame  as  a  kitten,  and  we  began  to  doubt  the  necessity  for 
the  ominous  warnings  of  our  elders.  Anyway,  this  particu¬ 
lar  colt  never  kicked  anybody. 

Fred  and  Hank  were  big  enough  that  year  to  do  the 
field  work.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight  to  me  to  watch 
them  hitching  the  horses  to  the  plows  or  planter.  Dad 
usually  helped  them  get  started  and  always  gave  them  a 
parting  warning  to  never  leave  their  teams  standing  un¬ 
watched,  and  to  be  sure  that  all  traces,  or  “tugs”  as  we 
called  them,  were  unhitched  from  the  single-trees  before 
they  led  the  horses  away  from  the  plow.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  a  careless  boy  —  and  sometimes  even  a 
wise  man  —  would  forget  just  one  tug,  and  when  the 
horse  concerned  was  suddenly  yanked  sidewise  and  held 
back  while  his  free  companions  were  hurrying  ahead,  he 
became  frightened  and  a  serious  runaway  might  occur.  In 
those  “horse  and  plow”  days  runaways  were  always 
a  possible  danger,  and  especially  when  half-grown  boys 
were  handling  young,  half-broken  horses. 

Plowing  was  the  most  fascinating  of  all  farm  jobs  to 
my  mind.  To  see  those  fields  of  stubble  or  trashy  com- 
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stalks  transformed  to  smooth,  shiny  black  acres  of  clean, 
soft  soil  that  felt  so  soothing  to  our  hot  bare  feet,  to  smell 
the  rich,  pure  earth,  so  refreshed  by  its  winter’s  rest,  and 
to  hear  the  happy  twitter  of  the  blackbirds  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  furrows  to  catch  the  foolish  worms,  was  like  a 
visit  to  fairyland.  We  small  boys  could  never  forget  the 
last  round  in  the  evening.  The  tired,  sweating  horses 
seemed  always  to  know  this  was  the  quitting  hour,  and 
they  would  make  the  home  stretch  in  double-quick  time. 
Len,  Tick  and  I,  sitting  by  the  fence,  half  envious  of  our 
older  brothers,  were  longing  for  the  time  when  we  could 
hold  the  plow.  The  time  came  all  too  soon,  we  later  real¬ 
ized. 

There  was  not  much  wheat  raised  in  Illinois  in  those 
days,  mainly  because  of  the  chinch  bug.  Oats  was  our 
chief  small  grain  crop,  and  rye  was  second.  After  the  field 
was  plowed,  Dad  sowed  the  oats  by  hand.  I  can  see  him 
now  going  back  and  forth  across  the  furrows,  not  “with 
measured  beat  and  slow”  like  the  “village  blacksmith,” 
but  with  his  right  hand  and  left  foot  swinging  in  perfect 
rhythm  and  his  eye  on  the  flag  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
field  by  which  he  lined  his  way  across  the  plowed  ground. 
His  footprints  on  the  plowed  ground  made  a  path  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  It  was  indeed  symbolic  of  his  whole 
life.  What  a  man !  After  Dad  had  made  a  few  rounds  a  bov 

4 

was  started  with  the  harrow  to  cover  the  seed.  Delav  was 

4 

dangerous,  for  the  ever  present  blackbirds,  always  looking 
for  a  “balanced  diet,”  were  pleased  to  add  a  little  “oat¬ 
meal”  to  their  meat  ration  of  angle  worms. 

As  soon  as  the  oats  were  all  in,  plowing  for  com  began. 
Whenever  possible  the  whole  field  was  prepared  before 
corn  planting  was  begun.  T  his  was  done  in  order  that  the 
rows  could  be  made  across  the  furrows  instead  of  parallel 
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with  them.  Harrowing  was  next  done,  and  then  came  the 
marking  out.  A  homemade  marker  was  used.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  two  by  four  runners  about  thirty  inches 
long,  held  in  place  by  two  transverse  boards.  The  runners 
were,  of  course,  spaced  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  width  of 
com  rows.  Marking  out  was  a  job  for  an  expert  and  not 
to  be  trusted  to  boys.  In  the  old  Kentucky  days  the  com 
was  planted  by  hand,  so  the  field  had  to  be  marked  both 
ways;  but  in  my  day  the  planting  was  done  by  a  hand 
dropper  on  the  two-wheeled  horse  planter.  A  light  weight 
boy  was  the  dropper,  while  a  real  “he-man”  drove  the 
team.  This  method  of  planting  went  out  before  I  was 
quite  old  enough  to  practice  it.  I  think  Len  had  a  year 
or  two  on  the  job.  The  boy  sat  on  a  small  seat  in  the 
middle  of  the  planter,  which  was  driven  at  a  right  angle 
across  the  lines  made  by  the  marker,  and  as  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  crossed  these  lines  a  lever  was  moved  dropping 
the  com. 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May  was  usually  the  most 
seasonable  time  for  planting  com. 

My  recollection  of  harvesting  in  my  earliest  memory  is 
rather  scanty.  I  know  the  old  Kirby  reapers  were  used 
till  the  summer  of  1885  when  the  new  Champion  self- 
binder  was  bought.  The  Kirby  was  a  combination  mower 
for  hay  and  a  reaper  for  grain.  It  had  a  single  “bull 
wheel”  the  same  as  the  modem  self-binder.  A  detachable 
platform  was  attached  to  the  cutter  bar  and  the  reel  was 
installed  when  grain  was  to  be  harvested.  A  saddle-shaped 
seat  was  mounted  above  the  bull  wheel,  which  was  strad¬ 
dled  by  the  driver.  There  were  iron  stirrups  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel  for  the  feet.  The  reel  pushed  the  grain  onto 
the  platform,  and  the  driver,  using  a  light  wooden  rake  in 
his  right  hand,  removed  the  straw  bundle  by  bundle. 
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These  were  bound  by  hand  by  two  or  three  men  follow¬ 
ing  the  reaper. 

My  threshing  memories  of  those  years  are  as  vivid  as 
any  in  my  whole  storehouse.  It  was  Uncle  Iv’s  old  horse¬ 
power  machine  that  appeared  in  all  its  majestic  might  and 
mystery.  A  four-horse  team  hitched  tandem  was  an  un¬ 
usual  sight  in  those  days.  To  see  the  driver  standing  atop 
the  high  separator,  with  two  pairs  of  long  lines  in  his 
hands,  skillfully  guiding  the  whole  array  through  the 
barnyard  gates,  and  coming  to  a  stop  exactly  in  the  right 
position  between  the  great  stacks  of  grain,  then  the  clang¬ 
ing  of  steel  as  the  long  tumbling  rod  was  assembled,  the 
whack  of  the  heavy  hammers  driving  the  stakes  to  anchor 
the  horsepower,  the  clinking  of  chains  and  clatter  of  hooks 
as  the  double-trees  were  attached  to  the  long  sweeps  made 
a  panorama  and  a  symphony  that  left  a  permanent  record 
in  our  sensitive  souls. 

It  was  a  ten-horsepower  they  used.  Five  teams  hitched 
to  strong  levers  radiating  from  the  great  central  gearwheel 
furnished  the  motive  power.  Each  team  was  tied  to  the 
lever  of  the  team  ahead.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  the 
teams  to  pull  evenly.  Neighbors  exchanged  work  in 
threshing  time,  and  this  included  horses  as  well  as  men. 
There  was  a  platform  over  the  gear  at  the  center  of  the 
horsepower.  The  driver  stood  on  this  platform  and  with 
a  long-lashed  whip  umpired  the  game.  He  was  the  envy 
and  the  idol  of  all  small  boys.  I  didn't  know  on  that  fall 
day  in  1883  that  that  was  to  be  the  first  and  last  time  that 
I  would  ever  witness  such  a  scene.  By  the  next  year  the 
steam  engine  had  come  into  the  picture. 

So  many  happenings  were  recorded  in  my  memory  in 
the  years  of  1882,  1883  and  1884  that  I  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  w’as  so  brief.  There  was  the  shooting  of 
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Gypsy.  She  was  the  little  black  and  tan  dog,  mostly  tan. 
She  was  not  a  loveable  cur,  as  I  remember  her.  She  was 
ill-natured  and  would  snap  at  us  children  at  the  least 
provocation.  However,  she  was  useful  in  handling  the 
catde  and  a  good  “heeler.”  That  means  that  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  drive  the  cattle  to  pasture  she  had  sense 
enough  to  nip  them  at  the  heel  and  then  keep  her  head 
low  so  that  the  angry  hoof  went  above  it.  Foolish  dogs 
grab  at  the  tail  of  the  beast  and  are  very  liable  to  get  a 
knockout  blow. 

One  morning  in  August  Gypsy  was  acting  queerly.  She 
refused  to  eat  or  drink  and  went  by  herself  under  the  ever¬ 
green  tree.  There  were  reports  of  mad  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood.  Gypsy’s  cranky  disposition  was  not  in  her 
favor.  Dad  would  not  take  even  the  slightest  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  child  bitten.  He  took  his  shotgun  and  shot  her  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family. 
Of  course  the  whole  matter  had  been  discussed  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  and  we  understood.  We  were  not  at  all 
shocked  and  there  was  no  molly-coddle  talk  of  the  “poor 
doggie.”  It  was  customary  when  a  larger  animal  died 
from  any  cause  to  hitch  a  team  to  a  wagon  and  then  tie 
the  corpse  by  a  rope  or  chain  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  and 
drag  it  to  a  distant  field.  The  wagon  was  used  because 
most  horses  have  a  fear  of  the  dead,  and  the  wagon  was 
a  means  of  lawful  deception.  After  the  execution  of  Gyp¬ 
sy,  Len  and  I  solemnly  took  our  toy  wagon,  tied  the  car¬ 
cass  to  the  rear  end  and,  serving  as  horses,  we  majectically 
dragged  it  what  seemed  to  us  like  a  long  way  into  the 
cornfield. 

The  death  of  a  dog  on  our  farm  was  never  taken  too 
seriously.  But  the  loss  of  a  horse  was  always  an  occasion 
of  real  sorrow.  Old  Topsy  was  the  G.  G.  M.  of  our  tribe 
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of  horses.  She  was  the  second  of  the  horses  that  Dad  had 
acquired.  The  first  one  was  the  horse  he  left  with  Uncle 
Iv  when  he  joined  the  Army.  That  beautiful  bay  gelding 
had  met  a  tragic  death  the  first  year  Dad  was  away. 
Uncle  Iv  had  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  young  horses,  in¬ 
cluding  Dad’s,  in  a  large  pasture.  One  evening  just  at 
dusk  they  were  racing  madly  across  the  pasture  either  in 
fright  or  for  the  sheer  fun  of  running.  Before  they  realized 
it  they  had  reached  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  pasture. 
They  all  leaped  high  and  cleared  the  wires  except  Dad’s. 
He  happened  to  be  in  line  with  a  fence  post.  He  made  a 
magnificent  jump,  but  the  post  was  too  high  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  creature  was  literally  impaled  on  the  strong  oak¬ 
en  timber. 

But  old  Topsy  lived  to  be  nearly  twenty,  and  reared 
several  colts  of  the  highest  quality.  She  was  still  going 
strong  and  was  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  when  she  met 
death  while  enjoying  a  few  day's  vacation  in  The  Doshee 
pasture,  after  the  strenuous  spring  work.  There  were  oc¬ 
casional  pockets  of  quicksand  alone  the  borders  of  the 
stream  and  Topsy  became  bogged  in  one  of  these.  When 
first  discovered  she  had  been  several  hours  in  the  treacher¬ 
ous  sand,  and  had  sunk  until  the  ooze  was  nearly  over  her 
X  0 

back.  She  was  still  alive,  but  so  weak  that  the  merciful 
thing  to  do  was  to  shoot  her.  An  hour  later  her  entire 
body  had  disappeared.  Perhaps  she  got  some  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  wolves  had  been  cheated  for  once. 

“Am us”  and  “Blanche” 

Maybe  this  story  is  getting  a  bit  ’  horsey.”  but  I  must 
tell  about  one  other  team.  One  oi  Topsy's  colts  was  a 
most  interesting  character.  Dad  used  :o  call  her  his  “Black 
Arabian.”  So  I  think  her  sire  was  a  real  Arabian  horse. 
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Her  name  was  Blanche,  and  that  means  white,  but  she 
was  as  beautiful  and  shiny  a  black  as  ever  could  be  found, 
and  she  had  a  white  star  as  big  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  or 
two  dollars  right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead.  If  ever 
a  horse  had  personality,  Blanche  had  it.  Maybe  we 
should  say  “horsonality.”  Insofar  as  her  relations  to  men 
were  concerned,  she  had  only  two  faults.  One  was  that 
she  absolutely  refused  to  work  on  the  nigh,  that  is  the  left, 
side  of  the  team.  Occasionally  Dad  would  forget  to  tell 
a  newly  hired  man  of  her  idiosyncrasy,  and  he  would  hitch 
her  on  the  wrong  side.  As  soon  as  the  signal  to  begin 
work  was  given,  Blanche  would  begin  to  kick  with  both 
hind  feet  at  once  as  high  as  her  back  and  legs  would 
stretch.  I  am  sure  that  if  hell  had  been  above  her  back 
she  would  have  kicked  the  bottom  out  of  Hitler's  home. 
But  even  when  she  was  put  on  the  off  side  and  by  any 
chance  either  of  her  hind  legs  stepped  outside  the  traces  so 
that  the  tightening  leather  drew  against  the  inside  of  her 
leg,  the  same  paroxysm  of  kicking  would  begin.  Outside 
of  these  rather  spectacular  foibles,  Blanche  was  a  princess. 
Every  year  she  raised  a  colt,  never  one  of  which  ever  had 
a  blemish.  She  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  —  for  horses  — 
of  twenty-five,  and  in  her  very  last  year  raised  a  colt  equal 
to  the  best. 

In  her  dealings  with  men  Blanche  was  the  acme  of  kind¬ 
ness,  never  even  threatening  to  kick  or  bite.  But  among 
those  of  her  own  kind  she  was  an  absolute  tyrant.  When 
she  went  to  the  watering  trough,  all  others,  whether  large 
or  small,  must  stand  aside  till  she  had  drunk  her  fill. 
There  were  many  larger  animals  in  the  herd,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  big  cowards  step  humbly  aside  and 
let  the  Black  Arabian  have  her  way.  Always  when  a  new 
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horse  was  brought  into  the  group,  there  had  to  be  a  trial 
of  strength.  Often  they  would  spar  about  for  a  day  or 
two.  Then  some  act  of  the  newcomer  would  touch  off  the 
hard-kicking  urge  of  Blanche  and  before  the  offender 
knew  what  had  happened,  he  was  licked  to  a  standstill. 
As  long  as  she  lived  Blanche  ruled  the  herd.  She  never 
had  to  fight  an  adversary  the  second  time. 

The  other  member  of  that  team  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
about  was  “Amus.”  And  I  mean  “Amus”  and  not 
“Amos.”  Amus  was  much  larger  than  Blanche.  But  she 
was  his  equal  in  any  pulling  match.  Dad  worked  the  two 
together  because  they  would  both  pull  with  every  ounce  of 
their  strength.  Spiritually,  Amus  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
Blanche.  Amus  was  as  meek  as  Moses,  and  dumb  as  an 
ox.  He  always  waited  to  see  what  Blanche  was  going  to 
do  before  making  a  decision.  Amus  wasn’t  exactly  a 
Biblical  name.  Dad  had  named  him  “Ignoramus”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  low  I.  Q.,  but  called  him  “Amus”  for  short. 
If  you  know  anything  about  horses,  you  know  that  it  is 
customary  to  put  the  taller  horse  on  the  off,  or  right,  side. 
But  Blanche,  instead  of  putting  her  foot  down  against 
working  on  the  nigh  side,  where  she  really  belonged  when 
teaming  up  with  Amus,  had  put  both  feet  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  high  in  the  air.  So  Amus  meekly  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  injustice.  When  Blanche  walked  in  the  furrow, 
the  disparity  in  height  was  doubly  noticeable.  I  should 
have  said  right  at  first  that  Amus  wi'  a  younger  son  of 
old  Topsy  by  her  third  “husband.”  He  must  have  been 
a  sure-enough  “dummy,”  the  third  husband,  I  mean. 
That  made  Amus  a  half-brother  of  Blanche.  Anyway,  he 
was  onlv  “half  there.” 

There  was  another  outstanding  member  of  the  equine 
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family  that  we  used  to  work  with  the  Black  Arabian.  I 
can  only  begin  to  tell  you  about  her  at  this  writing.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  can  ever  tell  all  about  her.  It  would 
take  a  volume  for  her  alone.  Dad  bought  her  from  Jimmy 
Tew,  the  butcher.  Jimmy’s  wife’s  name  was  Deborah,  so 
the  mare  was  re-christened  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Tew.  We 
called  her  “Debra”  for  short.  She  was  part  Hambletoni- 
an,  bay  in  color,  with  a  white  star  in  her  forehead  about 
the  size  of  a  seventy-five  cent  piece.  She  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  Blanche,  so  she  could  properly  be  driven  on 
the  nigh  side.  The  Black  Arabian  and  the  Hambletonian 
were  Dad’s  favorite  road  team  and  he  always  drove  them 
to  church  on  Sunday,  hitched  to  a  light  spring  wagon 
known  in  those  days  as  a  “Democrat.”  Why  that  style  of 
vehicle  should  be  called  a  Democrat  rather  than  a  Repub¬ 
lican  I  don’t  know.  Anyway,  it  usually  kept  to  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

It  was  nearly  five  miles  from  my  first  happy  home  to 
the  old  Baptist*  church,  and  I  remember  that,  occasionally, 
I  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  to  go  with  Dad  over 
that  long,  dusty  trail.  There  were  just  two  reasons  why 
I  loved  to  go.  First,  I  enjoyed  the  ride  in  spite  of  the  dust 
and  heat.  The  second  attraction  was  the  organ  music  and 
the  singing  of  the  choir  and  congregation.  The  sermons 
bored  me  almost  to  tears,  but  I  was  kept  awake  by  happy 
anticipation  of  the  closing  hymn.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  long-winded  preacher  would  be  so  enraptured  by 
his  profound  “doctrinal”  sermon  that  he  overreached  his 
time  and  omitted  the  last  song.  Then  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  how  great  crimes  may  be  committed  in  the  name 
of  doctrines. 

Mother  didn’t  often  go  to  church  during  my  three 
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memory  years  of  that  new  house.  But  I  rather  think  the 
Lord  was  quite  well  pleased  with  her  service  just  the  same. 
She  was  doing  quite  a  bit  for  those  five  or  six  boys.  Of 
course  she  must  have  missed  those  doctrinal  sermons  very 
sorely,  especially  when  the  “man  of  God”  lambasted 
Charles  Darwin  or  Tom  Paine,  or  both.  I  am  sure 
Mother  would  have  enjoyed  the  music,  for  she  loved  to 
sing. 

I  wonder  if  Mother’s  sweet  singing  didn't  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  peaceful  happiness  of  our  childhood  home. 
She  sang  at  her  work.  The  Civil  War  songs  were  still  very 
fresh  in  her  memory.  “Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother,” 
“We're  Tenting  Tonight,”  “John  Brown's  Body,”  “The 
Red,  White  and  Blue,”  “Marching  Through  Georgia,” 
“Hail  Columbia,”  and  many  others  she  sang.  She  sang 
the  old  hymns,  too,  such  as  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,” 
“Rock  of  Ages,”  “Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  Burning,” 
“Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,”  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers,” 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  more.  Before  I  was  seven  I 
knew  many  of  the  verses  of  those  songs  by  heart  just  from 
hearing  Mother  sing.  She  always  sang  the  babies  to  sleep, 
so  she  just  had  to  have  a  lot  of  songs.  I  believe  modem 
baby  experts  condemn  the  sing-sleep  method,  but  I  am 
glad  now  that  Mother  sang. 

Mother  had  a  special  reason  of  being  happy  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1883,  for  that  was  the  vear  she  eot  the  new  fumi- 
ture.  G.  G.  M.’s  estate  was  settled  early  that  year  and 
Mother’s  share  was  a  few  hundred  dollars  —  I  never 
knew  how  many  —  and  Mother  knew  exactly  what  she 
was  £oing  to  do  with  the  money.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  great 
occasion  in  her  life.  Aunt  Kate,  who  had  received  a  like 
amount,  had  an  identical  purpose.  She  and  Mother  were 
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going  to  kill  a  whole  flock  of  birds  with  one  stone.  They 
went  to  Moline,  a  railroad  journey  of  twenty  miles,  to  stay 
overnight  with  Aunt  Phoebe  Trent  Moore,  who  lived  in 
that  city.  The  next  day  jolly,  fun-loving  Aunt  Phoebe 
went  shopping  with  them.  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all 
about  then,  but  I  remember  the  happy  laughter  of  Father 
and  Mother  when  she  was  telling  about  her  trip  and  what 
Aunt  Phoebe  had  said.  Aunt  Phoebe  could  always  raise 
a  laugh,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasion. 

Bill  Comes  Into  The  Picture 

I  rather  suspect  that  Mother  realized  early  in  1883  that 
she  was  going  to  need  more  furniture,  for  Bill  was  bom 
August  third  of  that  year.  I  don’t  think  I  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned  the  coming  of  Andrew  on  March  fourth  in  1879. 
I  was  two  years  and  two  months  at  the  time,  so  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  anv  definite  recollection  of  the  event.  But 
the  coming  of  “Willie,”  as  we  called  him  then,  stands  out 
on  my  horizon  as  does  the  appearance  of  Halley’s  comet 
in  the  minds  of  the  astronomers. 

According  to  custom  on  such  occasions,  all  the  younger 
children  were  taken  to  Aunt  Jo’s.  She  was  Uncle  An¬ 
drew’s  wife,  and  was  then  living  on  Grandfather’s  old 
homestead.  It  was  a  picnic  for  us,  but  along  about  eleven 
o’clock  Hank  came  for  us.  We  had  just  settled  down  for 
sleep,  but  we  were  not  too  surprised,  nor  deceived  either, 
when  he  told  us  that  old  Doctor  Hoke  had  brought  us  a 
new  baby  brother.  You  can’t  very  well  deceive  a  six  year 
old  boy  raised  on  a  farm  about  such  matters.  Anyway, 
why  should  we  deceive  children?  But  if  we  were  not  much 
surprised,  we  were  very  much  pleased.  It  had  been  four 
years  since  Andrew  was  bom,  a  rather  long  interval  in 
those  days.  It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
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that  a  newcomer  in  a  large  family  usually  receives  a  more 
royal  welcome  than  in  those  more  selfishly  inclined  one- 
child  homes. 

There  were  many  more  happenings  in  those  ten  happy 
years  that  my  family  spent  in  that  new  house.  There  was 
the  “big  snake”  story,  the  flood  of  the  Rock  River  that 
washed  out  the  Doshee  railroad  bridge,  causing  the  wreck 
of  a  passenger  train,  the  bullfight,  and  Dad’s  frequent 
hunting  trips  on  The  Doshee,  when  he  always  brought 
home  a  backload  of  ducks  and  Mother  would  pick  the 
feathers  from  all  of  them  for  the  feather  beds  and  pillows. 
Sometimes  she  would  feed  the  meat  to  the  pigs  because 
we  could  not  possibly  use  it  all. 

And  there  was  Nigger  Charlie,  the  ex-slave,  who  worked 
for  Dad  so  faithfully,  and  later,  Nigger  Dick,  who  was  not 
quite  so  fond  of  work.  Dick  nearly  killed  three  of  us  once 
when  we  skillfully  removed  the  heart  of  a  nice  water¬ 
melon  and  refilled  it  with  cow  manure,  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Dick  one  hot  summer  afternoon.  A  high,  tight 
board  fence  was  all  that  saved  us  from  his  dark  indigna¬ 
tion  when  he  discovered  the  deception.  I  think  now  it 
would  have  been  adjudged  justifiable  homicide  if  he  had 
killed  all  three  of  us.  But  I  must  quit  thinking  of  any 
more  such  happenings.  I  want  to  tell  about  the  hailstorm, 
and  then  we  will  move  to  G.  G.  M.’s  old  homestead. 

It  must  have  been  late  in  1883  or  early  in  1884  that 
Dad  bought  the  place.  Bill’s  arrival  must  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  decision  to  get  more  land.  He  now 
had  six  boys.  Dad  agreed  w'ith  Thomas  Jefferson's  philos- 
phy,  which  says,  “It  is  only  the  man  who  owns  his  land, 
and  who  looks  to  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands  for  his  daily  bread  who  can  have  that  spirit  of 
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independence  which  is  the  life  breath  of  republics.”  Dad 
always  hoped  that  his  boys,  like  himself,  might  own  their 
own  land.  They  never  did. 

Uncle  Smith  Ege  and  Aunt  Mary  Ann  had  been  living 
with  G.  G.  M.  on  her  homestead  since  Dad  bought  their 
original  home.  He  seemed  to  be  dogging  their  tracks. 
They  continued  to  occupy  the  home  during  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  of  Dad’s  ownership,  and  they  rented  a  part  of  the 
farm  from  Dad.  That  is  how  Aunt  Mary  Ann  happened 
to  be  there  the  day  I  got  the  piece  of  pound  cake. 

Dad  put  in  a  large  crop  that  spring  of  1884.  Every¬ 
thing  was  growing  beautifully.  The  com  was  tasseling, 
the  oats  were  beginning  to  turn,  and  a  few  of  the  farmers 
had  begun  to  harvest  their  rye. 

“Amus”  and  "Blanche”  Run  Away 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon  on  the  twelfth  of  July. 
Dad  had  gone  to  his  newly  acquired  farm  to  look  after 
some  fencing.  He  had  set  Hank  to  plowing  between  the 
rows  of  trees  of  the  new  orchard.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  drive  a  plow  between  the  trees  and  avoid  barking  them 
with  the  ends  of  the  single-trees.  Hank  was  driving 
Blanche  and  Amus,  and  all  had  been  going  well.  He  left 
the  team  not  more  than  thirty  yards  from  the  house  and 
came  to  the  well  by  the  porch  for  a  cool  drink  of  water 
that  he  no  doubt  needed.  It  was  perhaps  the  flies  that 
caused  Blanche  to  kick  one  foot  over  the  tug.  Then  when 
Amus,  stretching  a  little  to  ease  his  sore  neck,  tightened 
the  traces,  a  wild  kicking  spree  on  Blanche’s  part  was  set 
going.  Amus  always  became  frightened  when  his  half-sis¬ 
ter  went  on  a  rampage,  so  he  set  out  to  run.  Away  they 
both  wrent  pell-mell  diagonally  across  the  orchard.  The 
sharp  plowshare  zigzagged  crazily  behind  them,  gashed 
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first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  spreading  death  and 
destruction  to  a  double  row  of  trees. 

At  last  the  team  came  astride  a  large  oak  post  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard.  The  harness  was  broken  in  a  dozen 
places  and  the  horses  ran  at  last,  separately,  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  gate.  Physically  the  horses  were  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
jured,  but  spiritually  Amus  had  received  a  severe  setback. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  nerve  and  for  several  years  af¬ 
ter  he  had  to  be  carefully  watched.  Blanche’s  morale  did 
not  seem  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  experience.  Dad 
arrived  home  at  the  same  time  the  horses  reached  the  gate. 
I  don’t  remember  what  he  said,  but  I  am  sure  the  lecture 
my  eldest  brother  received  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Dad’s  Irish  temper  sometimes  led  him  to  use  expressions 
almost  too  vivid,  many  of  which  he  later  regretted. 

Under  ordinal*)’  circumstances,  a  runaway  of  horses  was 
an  event  of  the  first  magnitude  on  our  farm,  but  on 
that  July  evening  a  portent  in  the  northwest  was  beginning 
to  receive  most  of  our  attention.  Our  horizon  in  that  di¬ 
rection  was  very  near,  less  than  a  mile  away,  due  partly 
to  the  “jack  oaks”  and  because  the  land  sloped  gently  up¬ 
ward.  I  have  come  to  think  of  the  jack  oak  as  the  black 
sheep  of  the  oak  family,  but  in  those  far-off  days  that 
grove  of  gnarled  trees,  perhaps  one  square  mile  in  area, 
was  a  region  of  fantastic  mystery.  Wolves  were  known  to 
have  their  dens  there,  the  older  boys  in  our  family  hunted 
squirrels  there,  and  great  flocks  of  crows  had  their  nest¬ 
ing  places  there.  Every  evening  winter  and  summer  long 
black  lines  of  the  cawing  birds  could  be  seen  winging  their 
way  toward  their  favorite  roosting  places. 

There  were  no  roads  across  the  grove  —  only  footpaths 
made  by  hunters  or  by  neighbors  who  occasionally  passed 
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tlirough  the  woods  as  a  short-cut  from  farm  to  farm.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  Mother’s  story  of  the  strange  experience 
Grandfather  Marshall  once  had  in  the  jack  oaks  that  first 
filled  us  small  boys  with  awe  for  the  region.  Grandfather 
was  walking  through  the  trees  one  dark  night  during  a 
severe  thunderstorm.  The  whole  heavens  seemed  ablaze 
with  lightning,  when  down  the  path  a  few  rods  there  was 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  a  globe  of  fire  two  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  followed  by  several  smaller  balls,  rolled  rather  slow¬ 
ly  among  the  trees  and  disappeared  quietly.  No  one  in 
that  country  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  phenomenon,  and 
some  refused  to  believe  the  report.  But  scientists  tell  us 
that  on  very  rare  occasions  lightning  takes  the  globular 
form.  I  always  knew  it  was  true,  for  Grandfather  had  a 
reputation  for  veracity  equal  to  that  of  Washington’s.  If 
I  had  needed  further  corroboration,  an  experience  I  had 
in  the  summer  of  1926  would  have  convinced  me.  My 
family  and  I  were  traveling  by  car  in  northern  North  Do- 
kota  along  a  low  grade  across  a  hay  meadow.  It  was  in 
the  evening,  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  There  was  a 
small  cloud  to  the  west  and  over  our  heads,  but  we  saw  no 
lightning  and  heard  no  thunder.  Suddenly,  about  five 
hundred  yards  to  the  southwest  of  us,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  feet,  we  saw  a  ball  of  fire,  apparent-  • 
ly  the  size  of  a  croquet  ball,  moving,  at  about  the  speed 
of  a  baseball  thrown  by  an  outfielder,  slantingly  toward 
the  earth.  It  was  coming  almost  in  our  direction.  We 
stopped  our  car  to  see  what  would  happen.  There  was  a 
haystack  about  one  hundred  yards  from  us  in  the  path  of 
the  fire  ball.  We  held  our  breath,  expecting  a  crash  and 
a  blaze  of  fire,  but  nothing  happened.  I  have  told  of  our 
experience  to  several  physicists,  but  none  have  given  any 
explanation.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  what 
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my  family  and  I  saw  was  similar  to  the  spectacle  Grand¬ 
father  witnessed,  but  on  a  miniature  scale. 

Our  most  severe  summer  storms  came  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  by  the  time  the  clouds  became  visible  to  us  they 
were  not  far  away.  Dad  had  appeared  worried  and  anx¬ 
ious  when  he  reached  home  that  evening.  He  had  been 
eyeing  the  west  all  the  afternoon.  By  the  time  he  had  re¬ 
paired  the  harness  broken  by  the  runaways,  night  had 
come.  Lightning  was  almost  constantly  flashing  in  the 
west,  and  the  ominous  jarring  rumble  of  heavy  thunder 
was  giving  its  warnings.  It  must  have  been  about  ten 
o’clock  when  Dad  went  a  few  yards  into  the  pasture  so 
that  he  could  see  beyond  the  big  maple  trees  west  of  the 
house.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  hurriedly  back,  telling 
us  to  all  get  ready  for  going  to  the  cellar.  He  said  there 
were  long,  black  vertical  streaks,  like  the  smokestacks  of 
steamboats,  across  the  front  of  the  storm  cloud.  Curiosity 
prompted  us  smaller  boys  to  steal  for  one  moment  from 
the  house  to  look  to  the  west.  One  look  was  enough.  The 
lightning  revealed  a  great  mass  of  billowing  clouds  that 
seemed  to  be  literally  boiling  among  the  jack  oak  trees. 
We  willingly  rushed  to  the  cellar,  calling  frantically  to 
Mother  to  bring  the  baby.  Weather-wise  Grandmother, 
when  she  learned  of  the  streaked  cloud,  had  rushed  up¬ 
stairs  to  close  the  window  blinds.  I  remember  how  frantic¬ 
ally  Len  and  I  called  for  her  to  hurry,  but  her  calm  nerves 
—  possibly  made  so  by  “Tom  and  Jerry"  —  enabled  her 
to  close  all  the  blinds,  thereby  saving  dozens  of  panes  of 
glass  in  the  western  and  northern  windows. 

After  all  the  family  were  safe  in  the  cellar,  Dad  went 
to  the  head  of  the  cellar  steps  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
clouds.  In  a  few  seconds  the  storm  struck  in  all  its  fun'. 
We  had  heard  the  roar  of  the  hail  gradually  increasing, 
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but  when  the  storm  really  enveloped  us  the  sound  was  in¬ 
describable.  Some  people  would  say  it  was  as  if  all  hell 
had  broken  loose,  but  I  have  always  thought  of  hell  as  be¬ 
ing  rather  overheated,  having  a  sulphurous  odor,  and,  with 
demons  flourishing  red-hot  iron  pitchforks,  and  barbed 
spears,  held  with  asbestos  gloves,  etc.  Instead  of  that, 
there  was  an  icy  chill  in  the  air  and  a  smell  of  fresh,  cold 
water,  scented  by  wet  leaves  and  bits  of  branches  tom 
from  the  maple  trees. 

After  Dad  came  back  and  all  our  family,  including 
Grandma  and  the  baby,  were  safely  snuggled  in  a  corner 
of  that  strong,  rock-bound  cellar,  we  small  boys  lost  all 
sense  of  fear.  During  that  tense  half  hour  in  which  the 
storm  had  its  way,  I  am  sure  the  hearts  of  Father  and 
Mother  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  safety  of  their 
family,  and  the  terribly  severe  financial  disaster  the  storm 
was  causing  was,  for  the  moment,  forgotten. 

The  hailstorm  was  a  perfect  success  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Satan.  I  am  sure  old  Pharaoh  down  in  Egypt 
never  got  a  sounder  beating.  It  was  the  only  destructive 
storm  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  in  that  region 
in  over  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  occupation  by  white 
men.  The  grain  and  corn  crops  were  a  complete  loss.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  com  and  oats  to  sell  as  Dad  had  reason¬ 
ably  hoped,  he  was  compelled  to  buy  feed  for  his  stock 
and  seed  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

The  house  on  G.  G.  M.’s  homestead  had  never  been 
provided  with  window  blinds  and  every  pane  of  glass  on 
the  two  sides  exposed  to  the  storm  was  shattered.  The 
shingles  on  the  roof,  already  over-aged,  were  split  and 
broken  so  that  a  new  roof  was  immediately  required.  It 
took  ten  long  years  for  Dad  to  recover  from  the  financial 
shock.  Mother  said  again,  “Nothing  is  ever  so  bad  that  it 
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could  not  be  worse.  So  long  as  our  family  is  spared,  I  will 
not  complain.” 

In  November  we  moved  from  that  lovely  new  house  to 
G.  G.  M.’s  big,  rambling,  old-fashioned  place,  which  had 
grown  to  ten  rooms  besides  the  “kitchen  chamber.”  The 
windows  were  small  and  not  numerous,  so  that  much  of 
the  sunshine  that  seemed  to  flood  my  first  home  was  shut 
out.  Four  great  cottonwood  trees,  which  I  later  measured 
by  their  shadows,  stood  to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet. 
Their  great  branches  spread  a  canopy  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  house  was  really  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  huge  fireplace  and  the 
hallowed  memories  of  G.  G.  M.  which  Mother  held  and 
passed  on  to  us.  But  the  bams  and  the  old  stone  quarry 
hill  more  than  made  up  for  what  the  house  lacked. 

I  have  already  told  you  something  cf  the  “big  bam,” 
as  we  called  it.  There  was  also  the  “horse  bam.”  Its  first 
story  was  built  of  stone  from  the  old  quarry  that  supplied 
the  rock  requirements  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  There 
was  room  in  this  bam  normally  for  twelve  full-grown 
horses.  In  times  of  emergency,  as  when  a  new  colt  was 
bom,  a  maternity  ward  was  set  up  in  one  end  of  the  broad 
entry-way  which  separated  the  two  rows  of  stalls.  Dad 
used  the  big  bam  for  cattle  only,  and  the  smaller  bam  was 
exclusively  for  horses.  There  was  a  sharp  division  of 
labor  on  the  farm  too,  which  followed  the  bam  pattern. 
The  older  boys  took  care  of  the  horses,  while  Dad  and  the 
younger  boys  looked  after  the  cattle  and  pigs.  Every  boy 
considered  it  a  distinct  promotion  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  horse  barn.  In  fact,  the  “cowherds”  and  “swine¬ 
herds”  were  looked  down  on  in  our  cay  pretty  much  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
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There  were  no  strict  rules  in  our  labor  union,  however, 
and  a  worker  might  be  transferred  from  one  activity  to 
another  with  no  possibility  of  a  strike  occurring.  I  didn’t 
realize  it  in  those  days,  but  I  see  now  that  when  our  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  that  old  homestead  that  had  been  conceived 
in  labor  and  bom  in  industry,  my  halcyon  days  were  over. 
“Work”  had  been  the  password  on  that  farm  ever  since 
G.  G.  M.  had  set  her  six  sons  to  breaking  the  sod  and 
building  the  bams.  And  there  was  plenty  to  do.  There 
were  literally  miles  of  fencing  on  the  place.  These  fences 
consisted  of  three  kinds.  First,  there  was  the  stake- and- 
rider,  which  was  simply  the  old  rail  fence  that  Lincoln 
knew  so  well.  Second,  was  the  board  fence.  This  was 
used  more  sparingly  —  chiefly  around  the  barnyards,  with 
a  specially  constructed  kind  around  the  house.  The  third 
kind  was  what  we  called  the  hedge  fences.  These  were 
favored  for  the  “line”  fences  because  of  their  permanency. 
By  1884  the  rail  fences  put  up  in  1844  were  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair,  no  doubt  due  to  age,  and  Dad  began  gradually 
to  replace  them  with  barbed-wire  fencing.  The  old  rails 
were  hauled  to  a  place  near  the  house  and  sawed  for 
stove  wood.  Most  of  them  were  black  walnut. 

Bringing  in  these  rails  was  considered  light  work  that 
could  be  done  by  small  boys.  Consequently,  Tick  and  I 
were  assigned  to  that  task.  It  was  fun  at  first,  when  driv¬ 
ing  a  team  of  horses  meant  more  to  us  than  driving  a  car 
to  the  modem  child.  But  the  novelty  wore  out  faster  than 
the  rails.  As  only  a  small  section  of  the  rail  fences  was  re¬ 
placed  at  one  time,  the  entire  process  required  several 
years.  Hauling  rails  was  a  job  that  could  well  be  done  in 
rainy  times  when  field  work  or  haymaking  was  out  of  the 
question.  Those  wet  times  were  by  all  reasonable  calcula¬ 
tions  just  the  ones  for  boys  to  go  fishing,  but  Dad  usually 
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thought  otherwise.  I  wonder  how  many  fish  in  the  old 
Doshee  ever  realized  that  their  chance  to  live  a  normal  life 
span  depended  upon  Dad’s  thoughtfulness. 

Dad  was  never  a  politician  by  nature,  but  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  whose  neighbors  thought  he  was  needed  to 
represent  them  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  township  line  ran  between  Dad’s  farms.  Long  be¬ 
fore  I  had  any  memory,  he  had  been  chosen  supervisor  of 
Cordova  Township,  and  he  was  continuously  re-elected. 
The  very  year  we  moved  into  Coe  Township  he  was  elec¬ 
ted  supervisor  of  it.  This  meant  that  once  each  month  he 
would  have  to  spend  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  Rock 
Island,  the  county  seat.  That  didn’t  mean  any  particular 
letup  in  our  homework  for  Dad  usually  outlined  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  keep  the  boys  pretty  well  occupied  till  he 
came  home.  It  did  mean,  however,  that  discipline  was 
somewhat  relaxed. 

Cursing  The  Rails 

Once  during  the  rail-hauling  period  a  rainy  spell  set  in 
while  Dad  was  away.  Tick  and  I  knew  what  it  meant  — 
more  rails.  But  we  decided  to  have  at  least  some  compen¬ 
sation.  We  honestly  felt  that  here  was  a  situation  that  de¬ 
manded  cursing.  We  had  been  earnestly  taught  that  the 
use  of  profanity  was  a  cardinal  sin,  and  we  usually  had 
no  inclination  or  desire  to  indulge.  We  were  not  at  all 
ignorant  of  the  sulphurous  and  expressive  swearwords  that 
were  then,  and  still  are,  in  vogue.  Hired  men  and  school¬ 
fellows  had  completed  a  phase  of  our  education  neglected 
by  parents  and  teachers.  So  here  was  a  safe  time  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  devilish  art  —  Dad  was  at  a  safe  distance,  and  we 
knew  that  Mother  would  always  be  near  the  house.  We 
“God-damned”  the  old  wagon  because  it  squeaked  and 
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we  had  to  grease  it.  We  “son-of-a-bitched”  the  horses,  re¬ 
gardless  of  sex.  We  sent  good  old  dog  Ben  to  the  bottom 
of  hell  because  he  was  in  the  way  when  we  opened  the 
gate,  and  the  meadow  larks  and  blackbirds  to  the  same 
place  because  they  were  happy  and  singing  while  we  had 
to  haul  rails.  We  cursed  the  gates  and  the  fence-posts.  We 
even  cursed  the  trees  that  “look  to  God  all  day  and  lift 
their  leafy  arms  to  pray.”  But  it  was  the  rails  that  re¬ 
ceived  our  best  Satanic  blessings.  We  lambasted  them 
with  all  our  might  and  main.  We  doused  them  with  all 
the  profane  phrases  we  had  ever  heard  and  heaped  on 
hellfire  so  thick  that  had  it  not  been  a  wet  time  the  rails 
might  have  burst  into  flame. 

The  orgy  didn’t  last  long,  however.  Before  the  day  was 
half  over  we  had  had  enough.  Somehow  we  didn’t  get 
that  feeling  of  fiendish  satisfaction  that  we  had  supposed 
the  professional  profaner  always  got.  The  hot,  sulphurous 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  our  craws.  We  were  surprised, 
too,  at  the  paucity  of  profane  words.  A  very  few  spectac¬ 
ular  words  and  phrases  jumbled  together  in  a  senseless 
combination,  repeated  backwards  and  forwards,  up  and 
down,  is  about  all  there  is  to  such  vulgarity.  Anyway,  we 
had  our  fill  of  it  that  day.  Mother’s  and  Father’s  pure  ex¬ 
ample  during  the  few  years  we  had  then  lived  was  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome.  We  never  went  on  a  swearing 
spree  again. 

After  what  seemed  to  us  an  infinite  time,  the  rails  were 
all  disposed  of,  but  by  that  time  we  were  in  line  for  pro¬ 
motion.  We  were  given  the  job  of  hauling  manure.  Dad 
always  kept  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
fifteen  to  twenty  horses  and  colts,  and  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  hogs.  Try  to  figure  how  many  tons  of  fertilizer  all 
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these  animals  would  create.  If  there  was  anything  Dad 
believed  in  more  fervently  than  the  Republican  party,  it 
was  manure.  After  all  the  regular  piles  had  been  hauled 
out,  we  had  to  scrape  the  barnyard  enclosures  wrhere  the 
cows  were  penned  overnight  in  the  summer.  There  were 
no  mechanical  manure  spreaders  in  those  days,  so  all  the 
goods  had  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  forks  or  shovels. 
If  you  only  knew  how  thoroughly  Tick  and  I  hated  that 
job,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  wre  actually  invented 
the  manure  spreader.  We  had  found  by  experience  with 
the  rails  that  swearing  did  no  good  —  so  we  decided  to 
try  invention. 

We  really  had  all  the  blueprints  necessary  in  our  minds. 
We  would  make  the  cylinder  from  parts  of  an  old  stock 
cutter,  some  of  the  gear-wheels  we  could  get  from  an  old 
worn  out  binder.  We  hoped  to  enlist  Uncle  Jake’s  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  and  get  an  old  threshing  machine 
drive-belt  that  we  knew  he  had  discarded,  for  our  con¬ 
veyor.  The  wooden  parts  we  knew  we  could  make  our¬ 
selves  from  pieces  of  dumber  about  the  place.  Once,  while 
Dad  wras  at  a  supervisor’s  meeting  in  Rock  Island,  wre 
started  to  put  our  theories  into  practice.  Dad’s  unexpect¬ 
ed  return  home  drove  us  under  cover  and  we  postponed 

the  undertaking. 

The  next  fall,  1893,  when  we  went  to  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago,  we  saw  the  factory-made  machine  exactly  as 
we  had  designed  it.  It  was  “too  little  and  too  late.”  I  am 
wondering  now  what  might  have  happened  if  we  had 
boldly  made  known  our  plans  to  Uncle  Jake.  He  lo\ed 
machinery  so  well  he  might  have  helped  us  perfect  the 
invention.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  working  out  our  design, 
anyway.  It  kept  our  minds  of!  our  unpleasant  ta>k  to 
quite  an  extent  and  was  lots  better  than  just  plain  swear- 
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ing.  There  was  no  escape  from  Father’s  frugality  in  fer¬ 
tilizers,  so  all  we  could  do  was  to  finish  the  job  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  worst  part  of  manure  hauling  was  its  per¬ 
ennial  character. 

There  was  one  other  job  that  had  even  less  appeal  than 
hauling  manure,  and  that  was  potato  digging.  However, 
that  was  exceedingly  brief  in  comparison.  We  could  usu¬ 
ally  finish  that  on  a  Saturday  forenoon,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  afternoon  off  for  hunting. 

The  Debates 

Speaking  of  Uncle  Jake  has  led  me  to  thinking  of  those 
“debates”  again,  so  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time  out 
for  them.  G.  G.  M.  kept  up  her  school  in  that  big  room 
for  a  few  years.  By  that  time  the  child  population  of  the 
neighborhood  was  sufficient  to  make  a  school  building 
necessary.  The  location  was  not  a  difficult  question  to  de¬ 
cide.  It  was  in  the  geometric  center  of  the  Marshall  fami¬ 
lies,  midway  along  the  north  boundary  of  G.  G.  M.’s 
homestead.  The  outside  material  was  rock  from  the  stone 
quarry. 

Long  before  I  was  born,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Glascock  came  to  teach  the  school.  He  had  grown 
up  back  east  —  I  don’t  know  exactly  where,  but  I  strong¬ 
ly  suspect  he  came  from  around  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  I  also  suspect  that  G.  G.  M.  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his 
coming.  He  was  studying  to  be  a  lawyer  according  to  cus- 

y  i  f  was  an  excellent  teacher,  I  am 
sure,  but  I  never  learned  about  his  career  as  a  lawyer.  I 
wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  better  for  the  law  and  for  the 
schools  if  some  of  our  men  would  take  excellent  training 
for  law  and  then  be  promoted  to  teaching  school.  If  John 
Glascock  never  did  anything  further  for  his  country  after 
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he  left  that  community,  his  life  was  not  entirely  in  vain. 

“The  Debate'  ’  was  not  the  official  name  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Its  constitution  began:  “This  organization  shall 
be  known  as  “The  Prairie  Farmer’s  Literary  Society." 
And  then  followed  a  formal  constitution  and  by-laws  fit 
for  a  parliament  of  nations.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  school  building,  of  course,  every  Tuesday  evening  be¬ 
ginning  usually  some  time  in  November  and  continuing 
through  March.  There  was  a  membership  fee  of  ten  cents. 
Children  of  any  age  might  join,  but  only  adults  had  the 
right  of  franchise. 

The  program  consisted  of  twro  distinct  parts.  First  came 
the  “literary”  part.  This  consisted  of  music,  declamations, 
essays,  dialogues,  etc.,  and  always  “the  paper.”  The  name 
of  the  paper  varied  from  year  to  year.  Under  capable 
editors  it  wielded  considerable  influence  in  the  communi¬ 
ty.  There  was  much  wit  and  humor  in  its  pages.  There 
must  have  been,  for  I  remember  there  were  generally 
many  hearty  laughs  while  it  was  being  read,  even  though 
I  did  not  understand  the  jokes  at  the  time.  The  paper 
was  always  the  “desert”  of  the  literary  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  was  ahvavs  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
tween  the  literary  and  the  debate  parts  of  the  program. 
This  recess  was  generally  used  in  “lobbying”  by  the  de¬ 
baters  among  prospective  judges.  If  the  night  was  not  too 
dark,  the  children  and  young  people  spent  the  intermis¬ 
sion  in  outdoor  activities. 

The  debates  w'ere  usually  the  most  popular  numbers  on 
the  program.  The  actual  seating  capacity  of  the  room 
was  only  thirty-tw’O,  but  I  have  seen  times  when  over  one 
hundred  people  were  in  attendance.  Those  w’ho  could  not 
get  scats  either  properly  or  on  the  tops  of  desks  stood  backs 
to  the  wall  in  a  double  row  around  the  room.  Those  over 
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crowded  meetings  usually  occurred  during  presidential 
campaigns.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  were 
threshed  out  as  earnestly,  if  not  as  eloquently,  as  were  the 
questions  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates:  “Resolved,  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.”  —  “Resolved,  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  railroads.”  —  “Resolved, 
that  convict  labor  should  be  abolished.”  —  “Resolved, 
that  secret  societies  should  be  abolished.”  —  “Resolved, 
that  the  president’s  term  should  be  made  six  years  with¬ 
out  the  right  of  re-election.” 

But  the  question,  “Which  is  the  mother  of  the  chick  — 
the  hen  that  lays  the  egg  or  the  one  that  hatches  it?”  was 
the  one  that  brought  out  the  native  wit  best.  The  incu¬ 
bator  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

The  tariff  question  was  always  of  most  exciting  interest 
during  presidential  campaigns.  I  was  much  involved  in 
the  campaign  of  1884.  Blaine  and  Logan  were  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidates.  Pictures  of  Blaine  with  his  whiskers, 
and  of  Logan  w‘ith  his  mustache,  were  printed  on  badges 
to  be  worn  on  the  lapel.  After  the  election  was  well  over, 
one  of  my  older  brothers  gave  me  his  campaign  badge. 
Elected  or  defeated,  I  was  proud  to  wear  the  likeness  of 
one  whose  namesake  I  was.  However,  I  suffered  some  of 
the  reflected  dejectedness  shown  by  Dad  as  a  result  of  the 
election.  But  there  was  abundant  compensation  on  that 
November  day  in  1888  when  Dad  got  the  “St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,”  with  its  huge  pictures  of  crowing 
roosters  announcing  the  election  of  Harrison. 

We  small  boys  were  passionately  interested  in  politics  in 
those  days.  I  remember  yet  how  Uncle  Charlie,  who  was 
a  Democrat,  told  me  in  1884  that  if  the  Republican  ban- 
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ner  had  read  “Logan  and  Blaine”  instead  of  in  the  reverse 
order,  the  party  would  have  won.  Possibly  he  was  right, 
but  long  after  those  times,  I  read  of  the  “Credit  Mobi- 
lier,”  and  because  of  the  rather  weak  stand  both  Logan 
and  Blaine  took  in  that  scandalous  operation,  I  am  sure 
now  sorry  they  were  defeated. 

The  really  hot  debate  always  occurred  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  “Resolved,  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  should  be  prohibited  in 
the  United  States.” 

Uncle  Jake  was  the  “Webster”  of  the  affirmative  on  this 
question,  and  Kinney  was  the  “Calhoun”  for  the  negative. 
Kinney  had  been  a  sort  of  lawyer  in  his  day,  but  for  some 
congenital  reason  had  not  been  entirely  successful.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  he  was  working  at  odd  jobs  in 
the  neighborhood.  Kinney  liked  a  “nip”  now  and  then, 
but  he  was  really  not  an  advocate  of  intemperance.  I 
think  he  took  the  negative  side  more  to  pique  Uncle  Jake, 
and  thus  arouse  his  histrionic  ability,  than  to  promulgate 
his  own  views  on  the  question  involved.  Their  contest  was 
somewhat  like  that* of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  Maybe  I 
was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Uncle  Jake,  but  his  lumbering, 
uncouth,  honest,  earnest  phrases  had  a  more  lasting  ef¬ 
fect  upon  my  decisions  than  the  wittier,  more  cunning  and 
more  deceptive  remarks  of  Kinney.  Perhaps  these  two  de¬ 
baters  were  my  first  introduction  to  the  contrasting  styles 
of  politiral  orators  of  today. 

I  have  vivid  memories  of  another  debate.  It  was  on  the 
question,  “Resolved,  that  all  secret  societies  in  the  United 
States  should  be  abolished.”  Of  course  my  good  Uncle 
Jake  was  on  the  affirmative.  He  was  assisted  by  some  good 
pastor  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Uncle  Jake  didn't 
profess  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
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the  pastor,  who  was  supposedly  very  well  informed,  felt 
fully  able  to  defend  the  proposition  alone  and  single- 
handed  —  no,  single-minded. 

While  all  secret  organizations  were  to  be  banned,  the 
Masons  were  to  be  severely  squelched.  The  pastor  related 
that  rather  ghoulish  account  of  the  mystery  attached  to 
the  uncanny  disappearance  of  a  disloyal  Mason  who  had 
treacherously  revealed  some  of  the  awfully  divine  or  dia¬ 
bolical  secrets  of  the  society.  I  have  heard  later  references 
to  that  same  story,  but  feel  quite  sure  the  Masons  have  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  source  of  such  a  wild  rumor. 
True  to  form,  Kinney  led  the  negative. 

Kinney  was  very  ably  supported  by  a  thirty-second  or 
seventy-second  degree  Mason  by  the  name  of  Ike  Cool. 
Ike  was  the  only  man  in  our  community  whom  I  ever 
heard  spoken  of  as  “The  Copperhead.”  He  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  Democrat  and  not  too  well  informed,  but  looking 
back  over  the  years  I  feel  that  he  was  not  the  vile  serpent. 
Anyway,  he  was  good  enough  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of 
Uncle  John  and  that  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  His  sis¬ 
ter,  Aunt  Ellen,  was  a  lovely  woman.  Ike  violently  aroused 
my  animosity  once  in  a  debate  on  the  tariff  when  he  said, 
“Although  I  never  was  much  of  an  admirer  of  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln,  he  did  say  same  pretty  good  things,  among  the  rest, 
‘Don’t  waste  your  ammunition  on  dead  ducks.5  55  At  that 
date,  so  far  as  our  family  was  concerned,  anyone  who 
criticized  Abe  Lincoln  was  beneath  contempt. 

There  were  usually  only  two  debaters  on  each  side,  but 
sometimes  when  the  question  was  especially  momentous 
the  number  was  increased.  In  this  debate  Dad  was  neu¬ 
tral  and  served  as  one  of  the  judges. 

One  winter  when  Barney  Marshall,  who  wras  studying 
to  be  a  lawyer,  taught  our  school  wre  had  an  intercstin0. 
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variation  in  the  program.  Barney  was  a  poor  boy  who  was 
making  good.  As  a  small  boy  he  had  worked  on  the  farm 
for  Dad.  My  father’s  boyhood  experience  no  doubt  helped 
create  a  warm  sympathy  for  Barney  and  they  remained 
life-long  friends  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Barney  chose  to 
be  a  Democrat. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  experience  Barney  sponsored 
a  mock  trial.  My  Dad,  who  at  the  time  was  treasurer  of 
the  society,  was  accused  of  “gross  misappropriation  of 
funds.”  At  first  I  was  indignant  at  the  insinuations,  but 
when  I  found  that  Uncle  Jake  was  lined  up  against  Dad 
while  Kinney  was  for  him,  I  began  to  see  the  joke.  It  was 
a  lively  scene  and  I  still  felt  the  hilarious  atmosphere  that 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  trial.  And  though  it  was  all 
in  fun,  I  felt  a  little  better  when  I  heard  the  jury’s  verdict 
of  acquittal. 

Those  were  the  “days  of  chivalry,”  when  fist  fights  were 
so  common  that  they  seldom  made  the  headlines  even  on 
the  society  page.  There  was  one,  however,  that  may  be 
worth  recording  here.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night  the 
last  Tuesday  in  March,  the  night  that  marked  the  closing 
date  for  the  debating  season  in  the  spring  of  1889.  A  week 
of  mild,  clear  weather  had  dried  the  fields  and  spring  work 
would  begin  the  next  Monday.  The  roads  were  settled, 
and  old  and  young  alike  were  eager  for  some  place  to  go. 
An  unusually  large  crowd  had  filled  the  old  schoolhouse 
to  more  than  merely  overflowing.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young  were  actually  oozing  out  of  doors 
and  windows. 

The  literary  part  of  the  program  had  been  duly  carried 
through,  recess  time  came.  We  smaller  boys  and  girls 
were  playing  “black  man,”  running  back  and  forth  and 
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tumbling  right  and  left  on  the  moist  elastic  earth,  so  fresh 
and  sweet-smelling  as  it  always  was  in  the  spring.  It  was 
almost  time  for  the  bell  to  call  us  back  to  the  heavy  part 
of  the  meeting.  The  two  people  first  caught  in  the  game 
before  had  just  shouted  “pull  away,”  the  signal  for  begin¬ 
ning  a  new  game  when  loud,  angry  words  colored  with 
profanity  drew  our  attention  to  a  group  of  the  bigger  boys 
and  young  men  in  the  far  comer  of  the  school  yard.  Our 
game  was  at  once  forgotten,  and  we  rushed  pell-mell  to 
the  big  noise. 

We  found  a  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  and 
older  boys  forming  a  circle  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  center  two  big  men  were  hastily  removing  their 
coats.  We  heard  two  vile  epithets,  “son-of-a-bitch”  and 
“liar,”  and  we  knew  this  was  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish. 
Then  a  few  seconds  of  breathless  silence  and  blows  began 
to  fall.  There  came  heavy,  dull  thuds  like  the  sounds  of 
horses  kicking  each  other,  and  an  occasional  suppressed 
gasp  when  a  fist  landed  near  the  solar  plexus. 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  like  hours  to  us 
frightened  children,  there  came  the  clinch.  Soon  the  men 
were  both  down.  One,  the  under  dog,  had  both  his  arms 
confined  by  the  strong  right  of  his  adversary,  whose  left 
was  taking  short,  swift  jabs  at  the  receiver’s  face.  We 
heard  a  muffled  request,  “Let  me  get  my  breath,”  and 
other  sounds  that  we  could  not  interpret.  Suddenly 
the  blows  ceased  and  both  men  rose  to  their  feet.  We 
heard  Jud  Smith  say,  “He’s  licked  —  he  says  he  is.”  Then 
Bill  Moody  replied,  It  s  a  damn  lie.”  Those  were  his  last 
words  for  some  time.  Before  we  even  heard  the  words,  we 
saw  Bill  lying  at  full  length  on  his  back.  He  didn’t  ’ just 
crumple  down  like  the  cows  did  when  Jimmy  Tew  hit 
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them  between  the  eyes  with  his  light  ax.  He  fell  rigid  like 
a  tall  telephone  pole  broken  squarely  off  at  the  ground. 
While  he  was  still  flat  upon  the  earth,  Uncle  Jake,  whom 
some  unethical  youngster  had  told  of  the  fracas,  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  In  no  uncertain  language  he  commanded 
the  belligerents  to  go  to  their  respective  homes  before  he 
soiled  his  righteous  leather  boots  on  their  unholy  car¬ 
casses.  They  obeyed. 

The  debate  was  not  held.  But  fist  fighting  reached  its 
climax  on  that  night.  There  were  other  encounters  on  a 
minor  scale.  But  gradually  the  custom  declined  and  more 
gentlemanly  ways  of  settling  differences  evolved. 

I  am  not  sure  just  when  “The  Prairie  Farmer’s  Literary 
Society”  finally  dissolved  and  gave  up  its  charter.  The 
presidential  campagn  of  1892,  when  Cleveland  was  elected 
for  his  second  term,  was  the  last  in  which  the  Society  took 
an  active  part.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  its  organization, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  several  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
For  well  over  thirty  years  it  had  carried  on.  It  has  been 
said  that  every  institution  is  the  extended  shadow  of  a 
great  man.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  society 
was  the  extended  shadow  of  a  great  woman  —  G.  G.  M. 

It  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  sober  eighties  when 
the  “magic”  lantern  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  old 
schoolhouse.  The  first  picture  I  remember  seeing  was  that 
of  the  funeral  procession  for  General  Grant,  who  died  in 
1885.  There  was  a  huge  funeral  car,  drawn  by  three 
span  of  coal  black  horses,  wearing  great  feather  plumes 
and  other  somber  decorations.  At  one  side  of  the  picture 
was  a  company  of  ex-rebel  soldiers,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  were  an  equal  number  of  Union  men  in  blue.  There 
must  have  been  many  other  pictures  in  the  set,  but  anv- 
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thing  relating  to  either  Lincoln  or  Grant  seemed  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter  to  Illinois  boys  in  those  days. 

It  was  in  the  eighties  too  that  we  first  learned  of  ven¬ 
triloquism.  I  still  can  hear  the  comedian  calling  down  an 
imaginary  well,  saying,  “Hello  down  there,”  and  then  a 
faint  voice  from  the  mysterious  depth  replying,  “Hello 
yourself  and  see  how  you  like  it.”  Charley  McCarthys  had 
not  yet  come  into  being. 

It  was  at  our  first  circus  that  we  saw  a  real,  live  talk¬ 
ing  dummy.  I  think  I  will  have  to  devote  a  page  to  that 
“greatest  of  all  shows  on  earth,”  —  and  they  weren’t  jok¬ 
ing.  For  me  there  has  never  been  its  equal.  It  was  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  —  in  the  early  days  when  they  moved  from 
place  to  place  with  all  their  equipment  on  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Just  to  see  their  long  train  of  gaily  colored  wag¬ 
ons  moving  majestically  along  the  country  roads,  was 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  admission,  to  a  country 
boy.  I  don’t  know  the  exact  date  of  that  show,  but  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  “gay  nineties,”  and  it  was  in  Erie, 
eight  miles  from  our  home. 

Going  to  Erie  was  usually  an  annual  trip,  when  we  got 
up  extra  early  so  that  a  grist  of  wheat  could  be  taken  to 
the  mill  and  ground  in  time  to  permit  us  to  reach  home 
by  chore  time.  This  took  place  in  the  fall  shortly  after  the 
threshing  was  done. 

The  circus  trip  was  an  “extra  special”  and  came  in 
midsummer.  Tick  and  I  didn’t  have  any  Sunday  shoes  at 
that  time,  and  I  remember  it  took  a  lot  of  scrubbing  and 
polishing  to  make  our  everyday  shoes  fit  to  enter  the  “holy 
of  holies,  the  circus  tent.  Even  if  we  had  dared  to  go 
barefoot,  we  knew  there  were  so  many  sandburrs  in  Erie 

that  we  would  be  tortured  bv  their  barbed  thorns  in  our 
feet. 
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The  circus  was  such  a  super-de-luxe  occasion  that  every¬ 
body  went.  That  meant  that  Aunt  Kate  and  Uncle 
Charlie  would  be  there,  and  that  our  two  families  would 
have  a  real  picnic  dinner  together,  with  chicken  and  all 
those  magnificent  accompaniments  that  only  Mother  and 
Aunt  Kate  knew  how  to  assemble. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  that  can  occur  only  once  in  a 
lifetime,  when  your  “cup  runneth  over.”  Every  one  of  the 
original  five  senses  was  satiated  —  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell  and  touch.  Touch  didn’t  come,  however,  till  our 
weary  heads  touched  our  pillows  that  night. 

It  was  a  three-ring  circus.  Every  boy  wished  he  had 
three  pairs  of  eyes  in  order  that  he  might  not  miss  the 
“man  on  the  flying  trapeze,”  nor  the  beautiful  lady  bare- 
back  riders  —  (I  mean  the  horses  were  bareback)  —  while 
he  was  watching  the  big  lion  leisurely  mounting  his  high 
stool,  or  seeing  the  bucking  donkey  tossing  the  crippled 
clown  bottom  side  up  to  the  sawdust. 

It  was  mighty  hot  in  the  tent,  and  Tick  and  I  drank  so 
much  red  lemonade  that  we  reached  the  danger  level.  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  had  had  a  glass  water  gauge  on  our 
sides,  such  as  the  steam  boiler  has,  our  parents  would 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  warning  red  signal.  Relief  came 
when  we  followed  Dad  and  Uncle  Charlie  to  the  stable- 
tents,  where  the  ordinary  work  horses  were  kept. 

It  was  after  the  main  performance  was  over  that  we 
took  in  the  side-shows.  The  one  we  remembered  vividly 
was  the  ventriloquist  with  his  two  wooden  manikins.  One 
of  them,  the  “red-headed  smart  aleck.”  looked  out  over 
the  crowd,  in  our  direction,  and  exclaimed,  “See  that 
freckle-faced  kid  over  there.  See  him  sweat.”  At  that  time 
Tick  was  noticeably  freckle-faced,  and  Len  and  I  pretend¬ 
ed  the  manikin  was  directing  his  remarks  toward  him. 
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Many  times  in  the  years  that  followed  we  would  arouse 
Tick  to  a  dangerous  fury  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
wooden  dummy.  The  last  time  I  made  the  insulting  al¬ 
lusion  I  was  rapped  over  the  elbow  by  a  pitchfork  handle. 
I  then  and  there  decided  the  joke  had  been  carried  far 
enough. 

As  we  were  passing  out  the  gate  on  our  way  to  the  old 
democrat  to  begin  our  long,  dusty  journey  home,  Tick 
espied  a  sign,  “All  the  lemonade  you  can  drink  for  a 
nickel.”  Tick  couldn’t  resist  the  bargain.  There  were  big, 
long-handled  dippers  in  the  tub.  They  held  over  a  quart 
and  you  could  fill  them.  Tick  could  drink  only  two-thirds, 
so  he  very  generously  gave  me  the  balance,  which  I  was 
not  too  proud  to  drink.  It  wasn’t  a  dangerous  common 
drinking  cup.  In  those  days  it  was  a  common  drinking 
tub,  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  bacteria  in  the  world. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  circus  cara¬ 
van  move  out  on  the  road,  but  we  knew  Dad  would  never 
have  waited  till  ten  o’clock  at  night  for  the  evening  per¬ 
formance  to  close. 

We  had  much  food-for-fun  for  the  next  fifty-two  weeks, 
and  the  beams  and  rafters  in  the  old  big  barn  were  draped 
with  ropes  and  trapezes  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Only  one  painful  memory  remains  of  that  glorious  day. 
We  didn’t  reach  home  till  after  sundown,  and  the  cows 
had  to  be  milked  by  moonlight.  We  didn’t  realize,  at  the 
time,  that  the  circus  we  had  seen  was  for  us,  ever  to  be  the 
“greatest  show  on  earth.” 

A  few  days  ago  a  minister  announced  this  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  insinuating  title  for  his  Sunday  morning  sermon, 
“Adding  Life  to  Your  Years.”  When  I  try  to  recount  the 
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happenings  of  boyhood  days,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  more  of  real  life  could  have  been  crowded,  or 
crammed,  into  those,  all  too  brief,  years  we  eight  brothers 
spent  in  our  old  farm  home. 

Sometime  back  through  these  pages,  I  have  accounted 
for  the  arrival  of  six  of  those  brothers.  I  will  now  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  the  last  two.  It  was  on  August  29,  1885  that 
Germ  was  born.  His  official  name  was  German  Clyde 
Trent.  He  was  called  German  because  that  was  the  given 
name  of  our  Grandfather  Trent,  and  Clyde  because  the 
majority  of  the  voting  brothers  were  in  favor  of  that  name. 
Mother  and  Father  had  a  very  democratic  way  of  select¬ 
ing  a  name  for  a  new  baby  after  the  family  became  nu¬ 
merous  enough  so  that  a  respectable  quorum  could  be 
maintained.  It  was  in  November  of  1888  when  the  last  of 
the  eight  boys  made  his  appearance.  It  was  a  campaign 
year,  of  course,  —  the  year  that  “Private  Joe  Fifer,”  Re¬ 
publican,  won  the  governorship  of  Illinois.  Joe  was  a 
favorite  name  with  all  the  bovs  —  not  that  we  cared  so 
much  for  the  governor,  but  because  Joe  Karr,  the  good- 
hearted  clerk  in  the  grocery  store,  frequently  gave  us  big 
sticks  of  peppermint  candy.  Of  course  Dad  was  glad  to 
honor  the  new  governor  by  naming  his  eighth  son  after 
him. 


Bill  Has  Meningitis 

It  was  in  July  of  1885,  on  a  very  hot  afternoon,  wrhen 
“Willie”  suddenly  became  very  ill.  Dad  and  two  of  the 
older  boys  were  at  Uncle  Andrew's  place,  five  miles  from 
home,  helping  Uncle  with  his  harvest.  I  was  the  only 
“man”  at  home  —  eight  and  a  half  years  old.  Mother 
helped  me  harness  old  Harvey  and  Betty  and  hitch  them 
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to  the  democrat.  They  were  the  gentlest  team  on  the 
place,  but  by  no  means  the  swiftest.  I  did  my  best  to 
hurry  them  along,  but  it  must  have  been  nearly  an  hour 
before  I  arrived  at  the  harvest  field.  Dad  sent  one  of  the 
older  boys  posthaste  for  Dr.  Hoke,  then  he  and  the  rest 
of  us  hurried  home. 

The  doctor  reached  our  place  almost  as  soon  as  we.  He 
was  puzzled  at  the  high  temperature  and  extreme  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  the  two-year-old  baby.  He  prescribed  for  him  and 
said  he  would  come  again  the  next  day.  On  the  second 
day  he  was  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  child  had 
spinal  meningitis.  After  a  few  days  the  fever  subsided 
and  Willie  appeared  to  be  quite  normal.  Then,  when  he 
attempted  to  stand  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  left  leg.  The  doctor  hoped  that  he  might  outgrow 
the  affliction.  A  double  brace  was  made  for  ankle  and  knee 
from  pieces  of  flat  steel  and  leather.  The  child  struggled 
manfully  with  this  equipment  for  many  years.  The  limb 
increased  slowly  in  length  and  circumference.  It  was  only 
three  or  four  inches  shorter  than  the  other  leg  at  ma¬ 
turity.  Voluntary  control,  however,  was  never  restored. 
He  could  manage  to  hobble  along  without  crutches.  This 
he  did  until  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  using 
a  single  crutch.  This  he  continued  to  do  until  the  end  of 
his  life. 

Those  of  us  who  have  never  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb 
or  the  impairment  of  any  of  our  faculties,  can  never  fully 
realize  the  handicaps  of  such  afflictions.  It  is  easy  to  rail 
at  the  injustice  of  a  fate  that  cripples  innocent  children. 
But  in  Bill’s  case  I  feel,  now,  that  there  were  many  com¬ 
pensations.  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  he  had  the 
sunniest  disposition  of  any  of  the  tribe.  I  can  remember 
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of  no  angry  quarrel  in  which  he  had  a  part.  And  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  one  of  us.  I  believe 
he  had  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  the  majority 
of  us  had.  He  never  asked  for  special  favors,  he  would 
have  no  one  pity  him,  and  the  less  attention  given  his 
handicap  the  better  he  was  pleased. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  his  pain-purified  personality 
had  a  soothing  effect  upon  all  of  us.  'We  were  sometimes 
a  fierce  and  frightening  tribe.  But  none  of  us  could  ever 
think  of  striking  a  cripple,  and  even  in  his  presence  a  fight 
seemed  in  bad  taste.  Even  the  horses  seemed  intuitively  to 
respect  him.  He  handled  all  of  them,  even  the  most  spir¬ 
ited.  In  fact,  he  loved  spirited  horses.  But  in  all  the  many 
years  he  rode,  drove,  and  worked  with  them,  no  horse  ever 
materially  injured  him.  Maybe  it  was  because  he  had  lots 
of  horse  sense,  and  the  horses  knew’  it. 

The  Races  Begin 

Thinking  of  horse  sense  reminds  me  of  the  horse  racing 
days  back  in  Illinios.  Horse  racing  never  means  cruelty 
to  animals,  for  I  am  sure  the  horses  enjoy  the  sport  better 
than  people  who  may  be  mere  spectators. 

Uncle  Jake  didn’t  think  it  w’as  quite  the  proper  thing 
for  Dad  to  go  hunting  on  Sunday.  He  wras  more  tolerant 
when  it  came  to  horse  racing  on  Sundav.  There  was  noth- 
ing  our  great  uncle  loved  better  than  a  good  horse  race, 
and  especially  if  Uncle  Dory  wras  his  competitor.  Church 
services  were  from  ten  to  twelve  a.  m.,  including  the  Sun¬ 
day  School,  which  was  held  from  ten  to  eleven.  L  ncle 
Jake  always  attended  regularly  and  actively.  If  anyone 
in  the  world  were  entitled  to  a  little  leewav  with  a  Puri- 
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tanical  conscience  on  his  wav  home  from  such  services  or. 
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a  hot  Sunday,  Uncle  Jake  is  the  man.  I  say  “is”  witting¬ 
ly,  for  I  know  he  didn’t  leave  us  for  a  golden  crown  and 
a  silver  trumpet  —  he  never  could  have  learned  to  play 
a  trumpet  anyway  —  away  up  in  the  blue  sky,  that  day 
in  1911,  when  they  laid  away  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
temples  of  flesh  and  blood  that  had  housed  his  indomita¬ 
ble  soul.  The  first  one  which  he  entered  away  back  there 
in  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1828,  must  have 
been  much  like  a  tiny  doll  house  compared  with  the  mas¬ 
sive  structure  he  lived  in  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Back  in  the  “gay  nineties”  two-wheeled  horsecarts 
were  very  much  in  vogue  in  Illinois.  Every  farmer  had 
one.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  cart  was  responsible  for  an 
epidemic  of  amateur  horse  racing  that  broke  out  in  those 
days,  or  whether  the  epidemic  caused  the  development  of 
the  cart.  As  a  means  of  transportation  the  abbreviated 
vehicle  was  about  midway  between  bareback  riding  and 
walking.  Jake  and  Dory  both  drove  their  fastest  horses 
hitched  to  carts  to  church  on  Sundays. 

When  church  service  was  over  the  country  members 
would  form  a  line  of  varied  styled  vehicles  and  go  trail¬ 
ing  down  the  road.  Uncle  Jake  always  maneuvered  it  so 
that  his  younger  brother  would  be  some  distance  ahead  of 
him.  At  the  first  stretch  of  good  road  he  would  swing  out 
of  line  and  go  tearing  past  Dory.  But  the  instant  little 
brother  heard  the  hard  breathing  of  his  rival’s  steed,  he 
brought  the  whip  down  on  his  horse's  rump  and  the  race 
was  on.  Ethically,  it  was  a  trotting  race,  but  “ethics” 
were  construed  liberally  under  such  circumstances.  The 
horses  understood  too,  and  soon  both  would  be  on  a  dead 
run.  In  those  days  bridges  were  too  narrow  for  double 
passage,  and  the  first  to  reach  one  or  to  be  in  the  lead 
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enough  to  jockey  the  other  out  of  position  won  the  race. 

Dad  loved  such  races  too,  but  he  had  too  many  boys 
growing  up,  and  he  knew  example  was  better  than  pre¬ 
cept.  However,  he  usually  quickened  our  pace  enough  to 
keep  within  sight  of  the  contestants  until  the  race  was  de¬ 
cided.  I  can  still  hear  the  laughter  and  see  the  clouds  of 
dust  thrown  up  by  such  wild  enthusiasm.  Ben  Hur  had 
nothing  on  those  boys.  I  think  God,  Himself,  joined  in 
their  merry-making.  He  “made  them  in  His  own  image,” 
you  know. 

There  must  have  been  an  epidemic  of  horse  racing  in 
our  neighborhood  in  those  pre-Columbian-Exposition  days 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Dad  caught  the  fever,  Uncle  Charlie  was  infected, 
and  Uncle  Jake  had  a  virulent  case.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  became  polluted.  A  stock  company  was  organized 
and  forty  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Illinois,  near 
Cordova,  was  leased  for  ninctv-nine  vears.  It  was  dedi- 
cated  to  the  royal  sport.  A  half-mile  track  was  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  site.  Stables  were  built  on  one  comer  of  the 
forty.  Pure-bred  sires  of  distinctly  trotting  strains  were 
brought  in.  Within  three  years  practically  every  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  was  the  owner  of  a  half-breed  aspir¬ 
ant  for  an  “ultra-Maud-S.”  record.  Uncle  Jake  and 
Charlie  and  Dad  were  among  the  most  hopeful. 

Dad's  colt  was  a  pale-sorrel  gelding.  He  had  an  un¬ 
official  record  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  In  those  davs 
“two-forty”  was  considered  fast,  so  we  felt  quite  hopeful. 
He  had  named  the  colt  “Lawson”  after  the  man  who 
owned  his  sire,  according  to  custom. 

Uncle  Jake  had  a  gray  mare,  compactly  built,  verv 
muscular,  but  short-legged  —  designed  for  almost  anv- 
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thing  except  racing.  She  had  one  qualification,  however, 
which  she  must  have  inherited  from  her  owner,  and  which 
almost  compensated  for  all  other  deficiencies  —  an  inex¬ 
haustible  ambition.  She  was  the  one  that  always  beat 
Uncle  Dory’s  big  brown  horse,  who  was  mostly  legs,  with 
not  much  of  either  brawn  or  brain. 

Uncle  Charlie  had  a  brownish-gray  gelding,  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  one  who  always  gracefully  brought  up  the 
rear  in  all  the  races  he  entered.  There  were  many  other 
high-bred  and  half-breed  equines  in  the  county,  but  the 
three  mentioned  above  were  the  only  ones  in  which  we 
small  boys  were  vitally  interested. 

The  County  Fairs 

It  was  at  the  annual  county  fair,  held  in  the  beautiful 
oak  and  hickory  grove  near  the  center  of  Coe  Township, 
that  the  harvest  of  thrills  took  place.  It  was  the  third  and 
last  day  of  the  fair.  We  had  seen  and  heard  everything. 
We  had  viewed  the  array  of  farm  machinery.  We  had 
seen  the  walking  plows  and  walking  cultivators  and  har¬ 
rows  that  we  didn't  like,  and  the  sulky-plows  that  we  did 
like  and  longed  for.  We  lingered  around  the  new  steam 
threshing  engines  that  we  loved  and  adored.  We  had 
been  through  the  floral  hall  with  mother  —  not  because 
we  cared  for  the  flowers  or  the  giant  vegetables  or  the 
samples  of  beautifully  canned  fruits  that  we  knew  we 
couldn’t  sample.  We  were  just  tagging  along  as  a  friend¬ 
ly  gesture  to  Mother  and  Aunt  Kate  —  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  lunch  time.  We  had  seen  Davy  Smith  with  his 
“striking  machine,”  the  baby  doll  racks  where  the  big  boys 
were  throwing  baseballs,  which  were  supposed  to  spin  the 
dolls  around  an  axis  if  they  were  hit,  and,  better  yet,  the 
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colored  man  with  a  padded  leather  cap  on  his  head,  which 
was  thrust  through  a  hole  made  to  fit,  in  the  center  of  a 
large  canvas.  The  reward  for  landing  a  baseball  on  the 
top  of  his  head  was  a  ten-cent  cigar.  We  had  visited  all 
the  peanut  stands  and  had  bought  our  stick  of  cream  can¬ 
dy  from  Abel  Haynes. 

In  spite  of  all  these  diversions,  it  seemed  that  two  o’clock, 
the  time  for  the  races,  would  never  come.  Before  1 : 30. 
however,  the  jockeys  had  begun  warming  up  their  horses. 
We  knew  the  professional  races  were  to  come  first.  The 
“two-twenty”  class,  then  the  “two-forty,”  and  finally  the 
professional  “free-for-all.”  We  were  only  mildly  interested 
in  those  races.  We  were  waiting  for  the  last  and  greatest 
event  of  the  day,  the  amateur  “free-for-all.”  for  non-pro¬ 
fessional  trotters  in  Rock  Island  Countv. 

By  four-thirty  the  track  was  cleared  of  all  the  high- 
toned  stuff  and  the  honest-to-goodness  jockeys  were  warm¬ 
ing  up  their  steeds.  There  were  so  many  entrants  that 
they  must  be  arranged  in  a  double  line  across  the  track. 
Those  in  the  second  line  were  severely  handicapped  at  the 
start,  and  Uncle  Jake  was  one  of  them.  We  were  pleased 
to  see  Lawson  T.  in  the  front  line. 

It  looked  as  though  the  race  would  never  get  starred. 
Time  after  time  the  horses  would  come  tearing  down  :o 
the  wire,  only  to  hear  the  bell  ordering  them  back.  Tem¬ 
pers  of  both  horses  and  drivers  were  simmering.  (I  think 
Uncle  Jake  was  actually  boiling.'  At  last  the  patience  c: 
the  starting  judge  was  exhausted,  and  when  the  “thunder¬ 
ing  herd”  came  down  the  stretch  ir.  a  formation  wcrse 
than  a  half  dozen  previous  ones  had  Hen.  the  bell  did  r.:t 
toll.  He  shouted  “Go!”  It  seemed  that  his  command  ••  as 
superfluous  for  they  were  already  goir.r  their  best.  A:  me 
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far  side  of  the  track  they  were  an  indistinguishable  mass. 
But  when  they  came  past  the  grandstand  on  the  first  lap 
we  had  an  absorbing  view,  in  which  the  horses  we  knew 
personally  stood  out  in  clear-cut  distinctness. 

Uncle  Jake  was  a  close  second,  with  the  third  horse  only 
a  neck  behind  him  and  hugging  him  close  to  the  lead 
horse.  At  the  next  curve  the  third  horse  crowded  in  and 
Uncle  Jake  was  forced  to  trail  him.  In  the  meantime 
Lawson  T.  had  come  up,  and  he  took  third  place.  They 
were  now  on  the  second  and  last  lap. 

For  the  next  minute  or  two  we  suspended  breathing. 
Down  the  home  stretch  came  the  racers,  twenty-two  high 
rubber-tired  wheels  whirring  like  airplane  propellers,  and 
forty-four  hoofs  sounding  like  machine  guns  as  they 
pounded  the  turf. 

Uncle  Jake,  with  his  whiskers  held  hard  against  his  neck 
by  pressure  of  the  air,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  like  an  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle’s,  shared  our  attention  with  Lawson  T.  While 
we  realized  it  might  have  been  worse,  we  were  not  too 
much  enthused  when  we  heard  the  judge’s  decision. 
Strangers  came  first  and  second  and  Lawson  T.  third. 
Uncle  Jake,  full  of  righteous  indignation,  dismounted  from 
his  sulky  and  spoke  in  picturesque  language,  which,  being 
fully  translated,  meant  that  he  was  going  down  to  the 
stables  and  use  his  boots  on  the  anatomy  of  his  dishonest 
competitors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  teach  them  a  valuable 
lesson,  at  the  same  time  affording  himself  a  reasonable  re¬ 
venge  for  the  injustice  he  had  suffered.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  a  “cooling  off  process,”  he  decided  to  keep  his  boots 
clean.  So  far  as  I  know,  Uncle  Jake  never  struck  any 
man,  no  matter  what  the  provocation,  excepting  the  time 
he  used  his  buggy  whip  on  Getty. 
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The  races  that  day  were  the  peak  of  the  fast-horse  epi¬ 
demic.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Uncle  Charlie,  true  to  form, 
gracefully  brought  up  the  rear.  Both  he  and  Uncle  Jake 
were  disgusted.  Dad,  wiser  than  we  boys  then  suspected, 
knew  Lawson  T.  would  never  get  into  the  two-forty  class. 
The  pale  sorrel  was  an  excellent  buggy  horse.  In  those 
days  Len  was  just  on  his  way  out  of  the  worst  stages  of 
the  “big  uglies.”  He  was  becoming  greatly  interested  in 
the  fairer  sex.  I  am  sure  the  many  fast  rides,  and  some 
slower  ones,  with  Lawson  T.  for  his  driver  afforded  him 
even  more  thrills  than  had  the  races. 

Lawson,  like  Dick,  was  killed  by  kindness  at  the  early 
age  of  six  years.  Too  much  rich  Illinois  com  brought 
acute  indigestion,  and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  treat¬ 
ment  of  Humpy  Marshall,  amateur  veterinarian,  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  attack.  We  dug  a  grave  for  him  and  buried 
him  with  all  due  honors  and  a  few  tears.  We  felt  a  hora 
of  such  fine  character,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
dragged  to  a  distant  cornfield  to  furnish  bait  for  crows  or 
coyotes.  The  fact  that  his  death  occurred  in  midsummer 
made  such  procedure  impractical  anyway.  Maybe  I  have 
talked  “horse”  enough  for  a  while. 

The  “Rock  Island  County  Fair”  was  far  more  than  a 
gathering  of  gamblers,  fakers  and  fast  horses.  It  was  a 
real  community  institution  on  a  large  scale.  For  us  —  boys 
of  ten  to  twenty-two  years  —  it  was  even  better  than 
the  Fourth  of  July.  It  lasted  three  davs. 

The  grounds  were  ideal.  There  were  eighty  acres  of 
gently  rolling  land,  with  a  nearly  level  tract  large  enough 
for  the  half-mile  racetrack  on  the  south  side.  Genuine 
Kentucky  bluegrass  grew  luxuriantly  on  even’  square 
foot.  The  whole  area,  except  the  racing  field,  was  very 
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liberally  sprinkled  with  native  trees,  many  of  them  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  There  were  hickory,  butternut,  black 
walnut,  maples,  and  —  best  of  all  —  grand  old  white 
oak.  The  land  was  well  pastured  up  to  the  week  before 
the  fair,  when  it  was  tidied  up  for  the  grand  occasion.  No 
modem  method  of  lawn  mowing  could  possibly  equal  the 
job  done  by  those  willing  cattle  and  sheep.  Even  the  grass 
growing  between  the  toes  of  those  venerable  oaks  was 
trimmed  as  neatly  as  a  Hitlerian  mustache.  All  the  ani¬ 
mals’  fresh  contributions  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  were  re¬ 
moved  by  the  careful  custodians  days  before  the  fair,  so 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  the  fastidious  fop  from  the 
cities  soiling  his  flashy  feet  as  he  escorted  his  fair  lady 
down  the  sylvan  aisles.  There  was  grave  danger  of  such 
a  tragedy  whenever  such  city-bom  “greenhorns”  visited 
the  shorthorns  and  other  livestock  on  exhibition  in  the 
stables. 

A  liberal  section  of  the  grounds  was  set  aside  as  a  park¬ 
ing  place  for  all  the  vast  assortment  of  conveyances  that 
brought  the  crowd.  There  was  always  a  dominant  number 
of  lumber  wagons.  Families  who  had  lighter  and  more 
graceful  vehicles  seldom  used  them  at  this  time.  This  was 
the  one  time  in  the  year  when  family  attendance  was  one 
hundred  percent.  All  necessary  food  and  cooking  equip¬ 
ment  had  to  be  brought  along,  besides  grain  and  hay  to 
last  the  horses  through  a  long  day.  All  this  required  the 
most  commodious  conveyance  possible. 

Our  family  all  rode  in  one  of  those  wagons  to  the  first 
Rock  Island  county  fair  in  my  recollection.  That  was  the 
year  Nigger  Dick  worked  for  Dad.  He  is  the  one  we 
served  the  phoney  watermelon,  you  know.  We  were  al¬ 
most  ready  to  set  off  with  Dad  and  Mother  and  the  larger 
boys  on  the  spring  seats  and  with  us  smaller  boys  on  just 
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plain  pine  boards,  covered  with  blankets,  across  the  box 
for  our  small  seats,  when  Dad  spied  Nigger  Dick  in  his 
everyday  working  attire,  highly  scented  by  the  things  with 
which  he  had  to  do. 

“Dick,  aren’t  you  going  to  get  ready  for  the  fair?”  asked 
Dad. 

“Ah  done  been  ready  all  de  week,”  said  Dick. 

His  honest  words  became  an  heirloom. 

The  “tailboard”  was  removed  from  the  back  of  the 
wagon  box  and  Dick  swung  his  ebony  posterior  into  po¬ 
sition,  with  his  legs  dangling  from  the  back  of  the  box.  If 
anyone  enjoyed  that  ride  more  than  Dick,  I  am  sure  it 
was  I.  All  the  rides  in  my  memory  up  to  that  day  had 
been  on  level,  or  nearly  level,  plains.  The  six  miles  to  the 
fairgrounds  were  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales.  Some  of 
the  hills  were  very  steep.  I  was  almost  frightened  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  old  Blanche  and  Debra 
in  reverse  as  they  struggled  to  hold  the  wagon  to  a  safe 
speed  on  the  down  grade.  I  was  always  reassured,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  looked  at  Dad’s  steady  hands  on  the  reins  as 
he  calmly  piloted  the  sure-footed  mares. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  recognized  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  hills.  A  belated  echo  of  the  thrill 
came  to  me  twenty  years  later  and  a  thousand  miles  away, 
when  I  first  beheld  the  Turtle  Mountains  in  North  Da¬ 
kota.  What  a  dull  place  this  earth  would  be  without  its 
ever-changing  hills!  Monuments  of  faith  they  are.  No 
wonder  the  ancient  writer  said,  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.”  I  would 
call  the  hills  God’s  trademark  on  His  favorite  planet. 

When  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  fairgrounds  there 
was  a  long  string  of  teams  ahead  of  us.  But  the  long  wait 
that  seemed  so  vexatious  to  Dad  had  not  a  dull  moment 
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for  us  boys  with  the  bruised  butts  on  the  bare  board  seats. 
We  thought  a  lot  of  money  wras  changing  hands  when 
Dad  took  a  ten-dollar  bill  to  pay  for  our  admission,  and 
received  I  don’t  know  how  many  big  silver  dollars  in 
change  from  the  huge  stacks  of  coins  which  the  ticket  sel¬ 
lers  had  stacked  up  within  their  booths. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  we  entered  the  gate  before  we 
reached  the  parking  lot.  It  seemed  as  if  every  family  in 
Illinois  must  be  at  the  fair.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  number  of  horses  tethered  to  wagons  and  trees. 
Some  of  the  mares  had  brought  their  young  foals  with 
them.  These  curious,  careless  young  fools  were  as  great 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  their  equine  mothers  as  we  kids  were 
to  our  parents. 

I  don’t  remember  many  of  the  smaller  matters  of  the 
fair  that  day.  I  was  only  five  years  old.  I  seem  to  have 
been  saturated  with  the  majestic  aspect  of  things.  The 
balloon  ascension  belongs  in  that  category. 

In  the  space  circumscribed  by  the  race  track  we  saw  a 
wide-spread  expanse  of  canvas  and  a  tangle  of  ropes  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  Somewhere  in  the  aggregation  a  fire 
seemed  to  be  burning.  We  gave  it  the  “once-over,”  and 
then  after  two  or  three  hours  of  wondering  about  among 
the  various  exhibits  and  listening  to  the  “wonder  of  won¬ 
ders”  —  the  “Moline  Light  Guard  Band,”  we  came  back 
to  the  balloon  site.  By  this  time  the  half-filled  bag  was 
lolling  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze  and  looking  very  much 
like  a  fool-faced  drunk  in  the  middle  stages  of  his  orgy. 
Its  guv-ropes  were  scarcely  unkinked. 

We  could  see  them  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  We  didn’t 
know  then,  any  more  than  we  do  now,  why  that  bag  when 
sufficiently  filled  with  heated  air  would  rise  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  earth  and  carry  a  man  on  a  flying  trapeze 
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with  it.  We  only  knew  it  just  would  do  so. 

At  two  o’clock,  the  hour  scheduled  for  the  ascension, 
what  had  looked  so  much  like  a  gawky  goon  had  become 
a  magnificent  sphere,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  reach¬ 
ing  high  above  the  treetops,  tugging  hard  at  its  anchor 
ropes.  There  were  twenty  of  these  ropes  placed  at  regular 
intervals  at  the  circumference  of  the  balloon,  each  rope 
held  in  the  hands  of  a  two-hundred  pound  man.  A  tra¬ 
peze  dangled  from  two  ropes  at  the  base  of  the  monster 
bag.  A  man  in  dazzling  tights  came  from  a  nearby  tent, 
spit  in  his  hands,  seized  the  bar  with  a  firm  grip,  and 
shouted,  “Everybody  let  her  go!” 

The  anchor  men  released  the  ropes  and  the  balloon 
gracefully  ascended,  the  brave  aeronaut  swinging  by  his 
hands  from  the  trapeze.  We  were  almost  paralyzed  with 
fright  when,  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  we  sawr 
him  wave  his  arms  in  farewell  to  us.  We  wrere  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  a  few  seconds  later  w'hen  he  again  sat  on  the  bar 
with  hands  on  the  ropes.  To  a  five  year  old  it  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  A  gentle  northwesterly  wind  car¬ 
ried  the  balloon  toward  the  southeast.  A  fast  team  hitched 
to  a  light  w'agon  followed  its  course  as  closely  as  the  road 
permitted.  We  felt  a  happy  satisfaction  two  hours  later 
when  the  team  returned,  bringing  the  balloon  and  ballon- 
ist  all  safe  and  unhurt. 

Memory  of  the  journey  home  seems  very  vague  now. 
No  doubt  we  were  satiated  with  thrills  and  stuffed  with 
peanuts  and  peppermint  candy.  I  soon  dropped  asleep 
on  Mother's  lap,  to  be  gently  placed  in  bed  when  our 
happy  home  was  reached.  It  was  another  of  those  days 
that  can  occur  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  no  matter  howr  long 
it  may  be  —  even  to  eternity. 

I  see  I  have  been  slipping  again.  I  was  at  the  begin- 
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rung  of  the  “gay  nineties”  in  those  race-horse  days.  I  have 
only  one  more  decade  to  cover  before  I  come  to  the  end 
of  the  Illinois  days,  and  then  I  must  take  up  the  Dakota 
period. 

We  didn’t  hear  much  about  labor  unions  back  in  the 
eighties.  We  heard  some  mention  of  the  “Knights  of 
Labor,”  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  concern  us  any  more  than 
the  “Knights  of  the  Garter.”  Men  didn’t  wear  garters 
then,  anyway.  We  had  read  in  “The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean”  about  the  Haymarket  riots  and  how  certain  men 
had  been  killed  by  a  bomb  (pronounced  “boom”  in  our 
parts).  It  was  interesting,  if  not  enlightening,  to  hear 
Uncle  Dory’s  remarks.  Uncle  Dory,  like  every  other  hay¬ 
maker  in  our  neighborhood,  used  a  long,  slender  pole, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  bind  the  load  of  hay  to  the 
wagon  rack.  We  called  them  “boom  poles.”  Uncle  Dory 
said  he  couldn’t  see  why  so  much  fuss  should  be  made  be¬ 
cause  a  man  or  two  got  killed  by  a  boom  pole  when  there 
must  be  any  number  of  them  being  tossed  off  the  wagons 
in  Haymarket  Square. 

Even  if  we  had  no  labor  union  on  the  old  farm,  we  did 
have  division  of  labor  and  distinction  of  rank.  I  have 
told  you  already  about  the  cowherds  and  swineherds  be¬ 
ing  despised  by  the  keepers  of  the  horses.  In  those  days 
Dad  had  a  theory7  that  machinery7  with  riding  accomoda¬ 
tions  was  not  good  for  boys.  It  might  cause  softening  of 
the  feet  and  hardening  of  the  seat.  However,  there  were 
three  important  operations  in  which  riding  was  unavoid¬ 
able  —  corn-planting,  mowing  grass  and  harvesting  grain. 
Tick  and  I,  being  yet  of  cowherd  rank,  were  not  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  in  parceling  out  jobs.  Fred  and  Len  had 
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formed  a  sort  of  gentlemen’s  agreement,  whereby  Len  was 
to  do  the  planting  and  mowing,  and  Fred  was  to  run  the 
binder.  This  arrangement  prevailed  until  after  Fred’s 
marriage,  when  he  became  a  farmer  in  his  own  right.  Tick 
and  I  were  satisfied  that  we  couldn’t  change  it,  but  were 
not  altogether  contented  with  our  lot. 

"La  Grippe” 

The  winter  of  1889-1890  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  of 
my  childhood.  That  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  heard 
of  that  disgusting  disease  that  goes  by  four  names,  all  of 
them  hateful.  We  first  heard  of  it  as  “la  grippe,”  then  “in¬ 
fluenza,”  later  shortened  to  “grippe”  and  “flu.”  Grand¬ 
mother  Marshall,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  was  the  on¬ 
ly  fatality  in  our  family.  Hank,  who  had  been  in  Edgar, 
Nebraska,  where  Uncle  Bill  Trent  lived,  was  called  home 
too  late  to  see  her  alive.  All  of  Mother’s  and  Father's 
children  were  at  home.  This  was  the  last  winter  we  were 
all  to  spend  under  one  roof. 

The  flu  was  everywhere.  At  one  time  everyone  in  our 
house  had  the  disease  except  myself.  I  have  never  been 
afflicted  by  it.  For  several  days  in  January’  I  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  able  to  leave  the  house.  There  were 
ninety  head  of  cattle,  twenty  horses,  and  a  hundred  hogs 
to  be  cared  for.  I  managed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  keep 
the  animals  supplied  with  water  and  feed  Then,  to  the 
great  relief  of  all,  a  young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  our 
neighbors,  came  to  my  help.  The  two  of  us  managed  quite 
well  till  others  of  the  family  had  recovered. 

The  flu  attacked  people  of  all  ages.  There  were  many 
deaths  among  the  more  aged,  but  comparatively  few' 
among  children  and  young  people. 
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The  Gay  Nineties 

The  “gay  nineties”  was  a  romantic  decade  in  the  Trent 
family.  Hank  was  the  first  victim.  I  still  remember  the 
first  time  he  brought  Clara  to  our  home.  The  occasion  was 
a  real  old-time  party.  The  old  house  was  lighted  and 
heated  in  every  room.  This  extravagance  was  allowable 
only  on  special  occasions.  There  were  ten  windows  facing 
the  road.  Corbett  said  that  when  he  drove  in  the  old 
mansion  looked  like  the  broadside  of  an  ocean  liner.  A  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  fireplace.  We  had  spent  a  whole  day  in 
gathering  wood.  Some  of  the  despised  rails,  along  with 
limbs  broken  from  old  apple  trees  or  cottonwoods  by  the 
summer  storms  were  brought  in.  We  didn’t  feel  much  like 
swearing  that  day  when  our  labor  had  such  a  glowing 
purpose. 

We  had  invited  thirty  guests.  Fifty  came.  In  those 
days  uninvited  guests  were  quite  common.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  very  atmosphere  hovering  over  that  ancient 
homestead  became  magnetic  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
miles.  Young  people  of  romantic  disposition  were  drawn 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  radiant  center.  The  cold  for¬ 
mality  of  a  formal  invitation  seemed  inconsequential. 
G.  G.  M.’s  primordial  schoolroom  never  had  a  gayer  or  a 
happier  group  within  its  walls.  A  half  dozen  of  the  “up¬ 
per-ten”  young  people  came  from  town.  Among  that 
group  was  Ralph  Webster.  We  called  him  “The  Dude” 
because  he  wore  Sunday  clothes  every  day  in  the  week. 
Harry  Tavenner  and  Tick  and  I,  at  that  time  caring  no 
more  for  girls  than  we  did  for  baby  skunks,  but  wise 
enough  to  enjoy  the  foolish  antics  of  our  older  brothers, 
who  were  literally,  madly  in  love,  were  hilariously  enjoying 
the  scene. 

All  the  standard  games  were  being  played  —  “Post  Of- 
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fice,”  “Forfeits,”  “London  Bridge,”  “Farmer  in  the  Dell,” 
“Charades,”  etc.  Tick  had  been  itching  to  do  something 
to  Ralph  Webster.  Finally  the  opportunity  arrived.  The 
young  folks  had  formed  a  closed  circle  by  holding  hands. 
A  boy  and  a  girl  were  placed  within  the  circle  opposite 
each  other.  To  win,  the  boy  must  kiss  the  girl  before  she 
could  break  through  the  line.  Of  course,  the  boys  strove 
to  keep  her  in  bounds  and  the  girls  tried  to  help  her 
escape.  Tick  took  a  position  exactly  behind  Ralph.  While 
The  Dude  was  bent  sharply  over  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
line,  Tick  jabbed  a  sharp  pin  deep  into  the  seat  of  Ralph's 
well-pressed,  striped  trousers.  In  a  sort  of  reversed  prayer, 
the  poor  fellow  threw  up  his  hands  saying,  “Lord,  don't 
do  that  again.”  We  had  a  guilty  sort  of  feeling  when  we 
saw  him  using  only  half  a  chair  during  lunch  time. 

Dancing  was  not  considered  respectable  by  our  elders, 
but  kissing  games  out  in  the  open  were  Grade  A.  After 
all  it  is  not  so  much  the  game  as  the  players  that  matter. 
Anyway,  those  little  split-second  pecks  didn't  have  a  high 
batting  average.  In  the  wild  scramble  not  one  in  ten  was 
a  “homer.”  They  had  about  as  much  in  common  w’ith 
the  kisses  now  depicted  on  the  screen  as  a  Pekingese  pup 
has  with  a  Great  Dane. 

There  was  an  oyster  supper  that  night.  Uncle  Charlie. 
Aunt  Kate  and  Chattie  came,  and  John  Newton  and 
Harry  too.  A  wash  boiler  was  put  on  the  old  Charter 
Oak.  In  it  were  put  twenty  quarts  of  oysters,  with  just  the 
right  amounts  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  salt,  pepper  and 
water.  Then  it  was  boiled  just  the  right  number  of  min¬ 
utes.  There  were  other  necessities  too  —  pickles  and  fruit, 
and  many  kinds  of  cookies  and  cakes.  There  was  never 
any  rationing  at  such  parties.  There  were  no  alcoholic 
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beverages;  those  clean  young  Americans  didn’t  need  any 
artificial  stimuli  to  make  their  joy  complete. 

Hank’s  romance  got  off  to  a  good  start  that  night.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  on  March  19,  1891,  to  be  exact, 
he  was  married  to  Clara  M.  Askew,  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ord. 

Getting  married  seemed  to  run  in  the  family.  It  would 
be  an  appalling  task  to  record  the  succeeding  romances. 
All  the  boys  married  good  women  in  due  time.  Perhaps 
the  following  quotation  from  the  record  is  the  best  way  to 
take  care  of  the  matter: 


Henry  M.  Trent 

Clara  M.  Askew 

Married 

March  19, 

1891 

Fred  S.  Trent 

Maud  L.  Smith 

5> 

October  1, 

1893 

Logan  D.  Trent 

Clare  B.  Nelson 

January  11, 

1899 

Leonard  Trent 

Maida  M.  McCormick 

>5 

October  1, 

1903 

William  F.  Trent 

Annie  M.  Bruner 

>5 

August  16, 

1906 

Andrew  M.  Trent 

Luella  I.  Marshall 

J5 

February  1, 

1907 

German  C.  Trent 

Julia  Bergen 

December  25, 

1919 

Hank  and  Clara  lived  on  the  “old  farm,”  as  Dad  called 
his  first  home,  and  Hank  rented  part  of  the  farm  from 
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Dad.  After  two  or  three  years  Fred  was  married.  He  and 
Maud  lived  in  half  the  house  where  Father  and  Mother 
were  living.  It  didn’t  look  as  though  Dad  could  continue 
to  furnish  farms  for  eight  boys.  The  rest  of  us  began  to 
plan  for  other  vocations.  Len  began  studying  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  I  for  teaching.  Tick  and  the  younger  boys  had 
not  yet  decided  whether  they  were  going  to  work  at  all. 

In  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  which  had  far-reaching  results  in  our  locality.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  settlements  people  had  talked  of  the 
possibility  and  practicability  of  diking  The  Doshee,  but 
no  one  ever  did  anything  about  it.  Dad  had  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  and  hoping  about  it,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897 
things  began  to  happen. 

In  that  year  Dad  and  Uncle  Jake  had  successfully  or¬ 
ganized  a  company  and  built  the  first  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  in  the  north  end  of  Rock  Island  county.  It  was 
located  on  the  northwest  comer  of  our  farm,  and  was  a 
success  from  the  first.  Dad’s  experience  and  satisfaction  in 
this  undertaking  encouraged  him  to  tackle  the  bigger  job 
of  diking  The  Doshee.  Uncle  Jake  didn't  own  any  of  the 
overflowed  land  at  that  time,  so  he  was  only  mildly  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  Dad  found  a  valuable  allv  from  an  un- 
expected  source.  A  retired  shoe-merchant  from  Chicago 
had  recently  purchased  a  section  of  The  Doshee  land  on 
the  side  opposite  that  of  Dad’s.  Mr.  Todd  was  his  name. 
When  the  proposition  was  understock  by  Mr.  Todd,  he 
enthusiastically  joined  with  Dad  in  the  enterprise.  The 
two  worked  most  of  one  summer  in  organizing  a  drainage 
district  and  securing  the  necessary  signatures  of  the  land- 
owners. 

In  due  time  the  dike  was  constructed,  drainage  ditches 
were  dug,  and  necessary  pumping  machinery  installed. 
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By  this  means  thousands  of  acres  of  very  fertile  land  were 
made  available  for  bounteous  crops  of  wheat  and  com. 
It  makes  one  both  proud  and  humble  to  have  had  such  a 
Dad. 

Len  and  I  thought  of  all  this  that  summer  in  1940 
when  we  visited  the  old  homestead.  The  present  owner 
told  us  that  Dad’s  old  Doshee  land,  which  had  so  long 
been  used  for  hay  and  pasture  only,  had  yielded  him 
eighty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  in  1939  and  he  expected 
an  even  larger  crop  for  1940. 

Last  of  the  Illinois  Years 

There  was  plenty  of  tragedy  and  grief  for  the  Trents  in 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  of  the 
twentieth.  Clara  and  I  were  living  in  Watertown,  Illinois, 
where  I  was  teaching.  In  the  dusk  of  a  wash-day  evening 
in  mid-December  of  1899,  Clara,  for  the  moment  forget¬ 
ting  that  she  had  left  open  the  trapdoor  leading  to  the 
pantry,  with  little  Laura  Katherine,  eight  months  old,  in 
her  arms,  fell  headlong  to  the  basement  floor.  She  was 
badly  bruised  but  not  seriously  injured.  Little  Laura  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  blow  on  the  base  of  her  skull  and  for  a  time 
was  greatly  nauseated.  Dr.  Beal  examined  her  carefully 
and  believed  no  serious  effects  would  result.  The  next 
day  the  child  appeared  entirely  well.  However,  inside  of 
three  weeks  she  died  from  meningitis.  With  eyes  as  black 
as  coal  and  skin  like  a  cherub’s,  she  really  belonged  with 
the  angels. 

In  February  of  nineteen  hundred,  Hank’s  entire  family 
was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  Clara  and  their  five  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  disease,  and  also  Roy  Marshall,  who  was 
helping  Hank  that  winter.  Hank,  having  had  the  fever  in 
infancy,  was  immune.  Jessie,  their  eldest  girl,  died  in 
March. 
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In  May  our  youngest  brother,  Joe,  died  of  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria,  aged  twelve  years.  Dad  and  Mother  met 
their  Gethsemane  with  the  same  sure  faith  that  had  borne 
them  up  back  in  1869  when  Chattie  died.  Toiling,  rejoic¬ 
ing,  sorrowing,  these  two  lovers  were  going  onward 
through  life  together.  No  loss  was  so  great  but  they  could 
jointly  bear  the  grief,  and  no  gorge  so  long  but  they  could 
see  the  light. 

Dad  and  Mother  had  seen  much  of  life,  but  they  both 
still  loved  life.  They  knew'  that  many  people  had  perished 
for  lack  of  vision.  Instead  of  yielding  to  gloom  and  sad¬ 
ness,  they  gained  a  new  and  grander  vision. 

Throughout  the  centuries  it  has  been  the  men  of  vision 
who  have  set  out  for  new'  lands,  or  new  spheres,  or  newr 
stars  to  reach.  From  the  dav  he  set  out  from  that  slave- 
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cursed  plantation  in  Kentucky,  Dad  had  been  a  man  of 
vision.  Whether  or  not  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  sets 
out  to  do,  such  a  man  is  always  a  success. 
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THE  DAKOTA  YEARS 

In  the  spring  of  1902  Pa  sold  the  old  farm  —  the  one 
he  and  Mother  had  bought  soon  after  they  were  married. 
Since  the  time  that  he  and  John  Dorsey  had  made  their 
trip  into  Kansas,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Pa  had  had 
a  hankering  to  go  west.  In  the  exciting  time  of  the  rush 
to  Oklahoma  in  the  eighties  he  talked  considerably  about 
selling  out  and  either  homesteading  or  buying  land  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  the  Government  was  opening  for 
settlement  at  that  time. 

The  Crazy  Land  Buyer 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  those  days  gave  us 
boys  great  hopes  that  our  family  might  have  a  chance  to 
move  west.  One  morning  in  the  early  summer  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  with  a  neatly  cropped  beard  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gold  watch  chain  —  which  in  those  days  always 
attracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the  envv  of  even,  small 
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boy  —  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  old  house.  He  in¬ 
troduced  himself  in  a  very  polished  manner  and  suited 
that  he  was  interested  in  buying  land  in  our  section  cf  the 
state  and  wished  to  make  a  quiet  personal  investigation  of 
any  farms  that  might  be  for  sale.  This  apparently  was 
the  opportunity  Pa  was  looking  for.  He  showed  the  af¬ 
fluent-appearing  gentleman  carefully  about  the  old  farm. 
Everything  seemed  to  please  him.  He  examined  the  soil, 
inquired  about  different  varieties  of  crop*,  pastures,  drain¬ 
age,  water  supply,  and  all  the  various  details  which  ex¬ 
perienced  real  estate  man  would  tal.c  cognizance  < :  W 
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younger  boys,  always  quick  to  jump  to  conclusions,  felt 
certain  that  the  sale  would  be  made.  We  lived  four  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  The  fact  that  the  stranger  had 
arrived  at  our  place,  on  foot  and  alone,  rather  early  in  the 
morning  was  sufficiently  explained  by  his  statement  that 
he  enjoyed  walking  in  the  early  morning,  and  especially 
as  this  manner  of  travel  afforded  him  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  soil  in  detail. 

As  the  old  farm  was  a  mile  in  length  by  a  half  mile  in 
width,  one  day  was  scarcely  long  enough  for  so  careful  a 
purchaser  to  examine  it  to  his  satisfaction,  so  he  was  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  over  night.  By  noon  the  following  day 
his  survey  was  satisfactorily  completed  and  he  agreed 
with  Pa  upon  a  price.  Of  course,  Dad  would  take  him  to 
town  so  he  could  examine  the  title  and  deposit  the  cash 
for  the  farm.  Visions  of  life  in  the  wild  West  were  becom¬ 
ing  almost  realities  for  us.  Pa  set  off  for  Cordova  with 
the  fastest  team  on  the  place  hitched  to  the  “democrat,” 
and  with  the  aristocratic  land  buyer  by  his  side.  Along 
about  sundown  Tick  and  I  rushed  to  meet  Dad  as  he 
drove  into  the  barnyard,  expecting  to  see  a  bag  of  money 
in  the  rear  of  the  “democrat.”  Instead,  we  saw  on 
Father’s  face  a  disappointed  and  disgusted  look.  When  he 
had  arrived  in  town  with  his  distinguished  looking  guest, 
he  was  met  by  officers  from  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In¬ 
sane  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  who  were  looking  for  a  patient 
whose  description,  “to  a  T”,  tallied  with  that  of  the 
imaginative  real  estate  man.  He  was  a  parole  patient  at 
the  state  institution,  and  had  quietly  boarded  the  train 
at  Elgin  several  days  before  to  indulge  in  his  favorite 
hobby  of  “buying”  farms. 

For  us  boys  the  disappointment  was  grievous,  and  to 
this  day  I  can  see  the  pleasant  faced,  mild  mannered 
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gentleman,  with  the  General  Grant  beard  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  gold  watch  chain.  After  his  experience  with  the  in¬ 
sane  man,  Pa  seems  to  have  decided  to  postpone  indefinite¬ 
ly  his  plans  for  going  west. 

Scotch  Bargains 

In  the  year  of  1900,  a  certain  Baptist  minister  by  the 
name  of  Dan  McGilvray,  had  heard  the  eight-hundred- 
dollars-a-year  call  of  the  old  church.  “High  Dan,”  as  he 
was  called  by  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  was  reared,  was  a  fair  sort  of  preacher,  a 
Scotchman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  good  at  a 
horse  trade  as  any  Methodist  bishop  who  ever  lived. 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  McGilvray  secured  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  church  for  six  months  in  order  that  he 
might  go  to  Bottineau  County  in  North  Dakota  and  file  on 
a  homestead.  It  happened  that  this  was  one  of  the  alto- 
gether-too-few  years  in  which  there  was  a  bumper  crop  in 
the  Dakotas,  and  “High  Dan”  “struck  it  rich.”  He  and 
his  family  returned  to  his  flock  in  the  autumn,  brown  as 
Indians,  and  with  glowing  tales  of  the  remarkable  crops 
and  the  delightful  climate  of  North  Dakota.  Being  a 
preacher,  his  words  were  taken  at  face  value  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  congregation.  Our  future  experience  in  the 
state  verified  his  statements.  He  reported  wheat  as  run¬ 
ning  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  flax  twenty, 
barley  sixty  and  oats  one  hundred.  At  that  time  there  was 
still  much  land  in  Dakota  capable  of  producing  such  crops 
that  could  be  homesteaded.  Of  course,  we  had  heard  re¬ 
ports  of  such  abundant  yields  in  the  western  states,  but  al¬ 
ways  took  them  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Now,  comine  from 
such  a  reliable  source,  we  could  not  help  but  believe  them. 
Dad's  slumbering  desire  for  new  lands  was  aroused  and  we 
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of  the  younger  generation  also  felt  anew  the  primitive 
urge  to  migrate  westward. 

The  price  of  land  in  the  central  states  had  been  advanc¬ 
ing  steadily  since  the  days  of  the  mad  land  buyer.  The  old 
farm  was  again  listed  for  sale,  and  we  began  to  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  might  go  to  the  “land  of  the 
Dakotas.”  Curiously  enough,  a  solution  to  our  problem 
was  provided  by  the  same  “High  Dan”  who  had  so  awak¬ 
ened  our  interest  in  the  growing  state  of  the  northwest. 

During  the  summer  in  which  McGilvray  had  vacationed 
in  North  Dakota,  he  not  only  gained  possession  of  his 
homestead  of  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  but  he  had  also 
filed  on  a  “tree  claim”  of  the  same  size.  These  “tree 
claims”  were  a  sort  of  standing  joke  on  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
Dakotas.  To  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  used  the  following  plan:  Each  homesteader  was 
granted  an  additional  quarter  section  of  land,  on  which 
he  must  plant  and  cultivate  a  specified  number  of  trees. 
The  settler  usually  made  a  more  or  less  vain  attempt  to 
meet  the  arboreal  requirements  of  Uncle  Sam.  That  is,  it 
was  vain  so  far  as  the  trees  were  concerned  —  but  the 
homesteader  was  usually  successful  in  gaining  title  to  the 
land. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  half  section  of  land  thus  obtained, 
the  preacher  purchased  another  quarter  section,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1902  he  had  possession  of  four  hundred 
eighty  acres  of  fine  land.  He  decided  to  buy  six  head  of 
horses  and  corresponding  equipment  of  machinery  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  Dakota,  and 
ship  them  by  emigrant  car  to  his  farm  in  the  west.  He  al¬ 
so  decided  to  hire  two  men  to  take  charge  of  his  outfit 
and  farm  his  land.  Tick  and  I  applied  for  the  job  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  conferences  and  dis- 
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cussions  pro  and  con,  it  was  at  last  definitely  agreed,  on 
the  first  of  April,  that  we  should  take  the  job  and  we  were 
to  be  ready  to  start  the  fourth  of  April. 

As  those  were  the  days  before  the  tractor,  when  farming 
was  done  with  horses  —  as  God  intended  it  should  be  — 
those  faithful  animals  were  an  intimate  part  of  even*  farm 
family.  The  horses  McGilvray  bought  were  a  series  of 
Scotch  bargains. 

There  was  one  large  brown  gelding,  sound  as  a  dollar, 
and  gentle  and  honest  as  Abe  Lincoln.  He  was  thirteen 
years  old  —  that  is,  his  selling  age  was  thirteen.  No  horse 
gets  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen.  Most  of  them  never  get 
older  than  nine.  Of  course,  we  knew  that  he  was  really 
nearly  twenty.  He  was  bought  from  a  man  named  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  so  we  immediately  rechristened  him  Boston.  He 
was  always  kind  and  faithful,  and  appearing  so  much  old¬ 
er  than  we,  he  often  seemed  like  a  father  to  us  in  the  lone¬ 
some  days  of  our  first  homesickness  in  the  new  land. 

The  next  best  horse  friend  we  had  was  a  medium  sized 
hackney.  He  was  light  sorrel  in  color,  with  a  white  face 
and  three  white  legs.  He  had  been  used  as  a  carriage 
horse,  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  was  fat  and  sleek.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  too  well  cared  for  at  one 
time,  and  had  been  foundered  by  over  feeding  so  that  his 
shoulders  were  stiffened.  It  was  this  affliction  that  had 
brought  him  down  to  the  bargain  counter  where  the 
Scotch  preacher  had  found  him.  His  last  owner's  name 
was  Con  Cool,  so  we  renamed  him  Con,  and  Con  and 
Boston  became  our  favorite  team. 

Then,  there  was  a  beautiful  young  bay  horse  of  medi¬ 
um  size,  fme  spirited,  a  little  too  skittish  for  women  cr 
children,  but  with  no  bad  habits.  He  had  a  ringbcne  cn 
one  hind  foot,  the  only  blemish  on  him,  but  it  brought 
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him  down  to  seventy-five  dollars,  whereas  if  he  had  been 
sound  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  would  have  been  a  fair 
price.  We  never  learned  his  Christian  name,  or  the  name 
of  his  former  owner,  so  we  had  to  pick  a  name  for  him 
out  of  the  air.  For  some  mysterious,  intuitive  reason,  we 
all  felt  that  a  horse  of  his  appearance  and  character  ought 
to  be  called  Charlie. 

A  dappled  gray  mare  of  about  the  same  age  as  Charlie 
was  the  next  purchase.  She  was  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  Charlie  —  active,  alert,  and  a  bit  coy.  As  we  had  not 
learned  her  name,  or  the  name  of  her  former  owner,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  us  to  rechristen  her.  By  common  con¬ 
sent  she  was  called  Kitty.  To  the  novice  she  appeared  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect,  but  an  experienced  horseman  could 
easily  detect  a  spavin  on  each  hind  leg.  Of  course,  she 
was  bought  at  a  bargain.  Charlie  and  Kitty  made  up  the 
second  team. 

As  we  were  to  have  three-horse  teams  for  plowing,  there 
were  two  more  animals  needed.  Since  these  would  be 
sort  of  odd  horses  anyway,  no  attempt  to  match  the  next 
two  was  made.  A  fine  iron  gray  colt  was  found.  He  was 
a  beautiful  Percheron,  weighing  about  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  perfectly  sound.  He  was  not  broken  for 
work,  being  not  yet  four  years  old.  McGilvray  knew  that 
when  the  colt  was  a  year  older  he  would  be  worth  at  least 
two  hundred  dollars,  in  North  Dakota,  so  he  was  pleased 
to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  him.  It 
was  no  trouble  to  find  an  appropriate  name  for  so  fine  a 
creature  —  we  called  him  Dandy,  Dan  for  short. 

There  was  only  one  more  horse  needed  to  complete  the 
requirements.  We  waited  expectantly  to  see  what  the  next 
“bargain”  would  be.  One  day  the  preacher  came  leading 
in  out  of  the  somewhere  one  of  the  most  deplorable  beasts 
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we  had  yet  seen.  Her  lusterless  coat  was  an  indefinite 
brown  in  color.  Her  mane  and  tail,  though  sparse  in  vol¬ 
ume,  were  matted  with  cockle-burrs.  Her  head  was  heavy, 
and  appeared  to  be  joined  to  her  body  with  a  neck  of  two- 
inch  plank,  and  her  eyes  had  a  faraway  look,  as  if  look¬ 
ing  back  to  better  days.  Her  back  was  swayed  like  a  dry 
new  moon,  and  her  ribs  were  like  a  corduroy  road.  Her 
legs  were  uncertain,  and  her  feet  were  bare  like  those  of 
“Maude  Muller,”  with  whose  hav  she  would  fain  have 
filled  her  belly.  But  no  male  judge  of  the  equine  species 
would  ever  have  fallen  for  her.  When  we  heard  that 
thirty  dollars  was  her  bargain  price,  we  could  not  believe 
it  true,  and  were  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
placed  decimal  point  and  that  her  actual  cost  was  thirty 
cents.  Of  course,  no  name  for  the  creature  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  such  a  figure,  so  the  duty  of  supplying  a  cogno¬ 
men  devolved  upon  us.  It  may  have  been  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  the  poor  beast  was  not  long  for  this  world  that  we 
thought  of  selecting  a  scriptural  name  for  her.  At  any 
rate,  the  name  Mehitable  seemed  to  fit  her  as  a  corncob 
fits  a  jug.  Though  the  name  was  selected  intuitively,  we 
long  after  learned  that  it  signified,  “She  makes  happy.” 
When  she  was  being  loaded  in  the  emigrant  car,  the  ever 
sympathetic  onlookers  prophesied  she  would  never  reach 
the  land  of  the  Sioux  alive,  a  prophecy  which  failed  of 
fulfillment  only  by  inches. 

The  full  complement  of  horses  having  been  purchased 
and  duly  christened,  other  requirements  were  soon  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  on  the  second  day  of  April  a  freight  car  of 
the  old  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  was  loaded,  and  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  that  day  the  long  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles 
was  begun.  Tick,  being  at  that  time  the  unmarried  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  entourage,  was  selected  to  accompany  the  car. 
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and  Clara  and  I,  with  little  Lois,  fourteen  months  of  age, 
were  to  follow  on  the  passenger  train.  Maybe  some  day 
Tick  will  write  a  description  of  that  long  trek  by  freight. 
One  incident  he  relates  which  I  have  always  remembered 
is  this: 

When  the  long-looked-for  train  with  our  emigrant  car 
arrived  in  Bottineau,  of  course,  Clara,  Lois,  and  I  were  at 
the  station  to  meet  it.  The  train  consisted  mostly  of  emi¬ 
grant  cars.  In  the  one  just  ahead  of  ours  we  saw  a  large 
gray  horse,  with  cuts  and  bruises  on  various  parts  of  his 
body,  which  moved  about  with  a  limping  gait.  We 
learned  that  somewhere  down  the  line  the  side  door  of  the 
car  had  been  carelessly  left  unbarred  and  this  horse,  which 
had  been  tethered  next  the  entrance,  overstepped  with  his 
hind  feet.  His  halter  broke,  and  the  unfortunate  animal 
was  precipitated  onto  the  right-of-way.  The  train  at  this 
time  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  per 
hour.  If  this  horse  ever  learned  to  talk,  he  certainly  had 
something  to  tell  his  grandchildren.  His  escape  from  seri¬ 
ous  injury7  was  really  miraculous.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

Clara  and  I  had  intended  to  wait  three  or  four  davs 
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after  Tick  had  left  before  wre  set  out,  in  order  that  we 
might  all  arrive  at  our  destination  at  about  the  same  time 
as,  of  course,  the  passenger  trains  made  much  faster  time 
than  freights.  Howrever,  the  next  morning  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  emigrant  car  we  were  informed  that  in  order 
to  use  the  special  homeseekers’  rates  we  would  have  to 
leave  that  day.  The  train  for  the  north  left  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  so  we  made  hurried  preparations,  made 
a  short  call  on  Hank  and  Clara,  at  a  farewell  lunch  at  the 
old  home,  stopped  for  a  minute  to  say  goodbye  to  Aunt 
Kate  ( whom  w e  w7ere  never  to  see  again),  Uncle  Charlie, 
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and  Chattie,  and  arrived  at  the  depot  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  train  time. 

Only  those  who  have  grown  to  adulthood  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else,  nearly 
everyone  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  can  imagine  the 
mingled  emotions  which  well  up  when  all  this  being  left 
for  the  first  time.  We  were  literally  being  tom  up  by  the 
roots  and  each  broken  tendril  brought  a  sharp  pain  to  the 
heart.  Some  of  those  left  behind  were  suffering  too.  We 
learned  long  afterwards,  with  running  eyes,  that  dear  old 
Dad  stood  on  the  old  big  barn  bridge  and  watched  the 
smoke  of  our  northbound  train  and  listened  for  its 
last  whistle  four  miles  awav. 

4 

Our  old  crowd  of  young  people  —  twenty  or  more  — 
were  at  the  depot.  There  was  much  of  mock  merriment 
and  hilarity.  The  boys  all  kissed  Clara,  and  the  girls 
kissed  me,  of  course.  Silly,  some  will  say,  but  underneath 
it  all  w’as  a  depth  of  sincerity  and  love  that  we  have  found 
altogether  too  lacking  in  later  experience.  Twenty  years 
afterward,  when  we  met  most  of  the  old  gang  in  a  re¬ 
union  in  the  old  home  town,  wre  found  that  w’hile  our 
physical  bodies  had,  in  most  cases,  sadly  changed,  the  real 
personalities  were  still  unaltered.  We  found  that  love  and 
friendship  had  not  diminished  in  a  score  of  years,  and  wrhat 
seems  most  wonderful  of  all,  we  found  that  whatever  of 
jealousy,  animosity  or  ill-will  had  existed  in  our  youth  had 
disappeared.  This  experience  was,  to  us,  a  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  eternal  and  subduing  powder  of  love. 

A  railway  journey  is,  in  most  cases,  tiresome  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people,  and  my  description  of  our  trip  will,  no 
doubt  be  the  same,  but  it  is  part  of  the  history  and  must 
be  endured. 
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We  changed  cars  at  Dubuque,  and  after  two  hours  wait, 
we  were  again  on  our  way.  About  two-o’clock  in  the 
night,  away  out  somewhere  in  Iowa  —  I  have  never 
learned  where  —  we  were  routed  out  of  our  chair  car  to 
be  put  into  an  ordinary  day  coach.  Lois,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  had  slept,  was  acting  like  a  real  lady.  We 
made  the  change  without  waking  her,  and  on  the  feather 
pillow  we  had  brought  for  her  she  was  soon  sleeping  on 
the  seat  cushion  as  happy  as  any  queen.  None  but  the  ex¬ 
perienced  can  imagine  the  happiness  and  cheer  that  was 
furnished  by  that  little  mite  of  one  year  and  two  months 
during  that  lonesome,  homesick  night.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
prophecy  of  how  she  would  fill  our  whole  life  with  bless¬ 
ings  in  the  years  that  were  to  come. 

At  St.  Paul  the  next  morning,  we  went  on  board  what 
was  called  an  emigrant  special.  There  were  twelve  long 
cars  in  the  train,  all  loaded  with  people  like  ourselves 
bound  for  new  homes  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Ida¬ 
ho.  It  was  a  crisp,  bright  morning,  and  as  we  rushed 
across  Minnesota,  stopping  only  at  division  points,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  adventure.  About  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  we  rolled  across  the  bridge  over  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  and  entered  the  state  that  was  to  be 
our  home.  There  were  but  two  hours  left  of  daylight  by 
which  we  might  observe  the  surrounding  country,  but  how 
we  drank  in  the  atmosphere!  The  enchantment  of  the 
virgin  prairies  can  not  be  described  —  it  must  be  felt.  Its 
influence  pervades  every  soul. 

The  passengers  on  that  long  train  were  like  one  large 
family.  Everything  was  held  in  common  —  even  the 
drinking  cup,  which,  after  all,  probably  did  little  harm. 
There  was  a  dining  car  in  the  train,  but  emigrants  are 
mostly  frugal  and  nearly  every  family  had  lunch  baskets, 
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from  which  they  exchanged  various  delicacies.  I  am  sure 
there  was  enough  of  the  leaven  of  human  kindness  on  that 
westbound  train  to  foment  brotherly  love  in  fifty  new 
counties. 


Unknown  Friends 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  reached  Rugby,  where 
we  were  to  leave  the  special  and  wait  till  afternoon  for 
the  train  on  the  branch  line  to  Bottineau,  our  final  desti¬ 
nation. 

As  we  stepped  on  the  platform  at  the  depot,  there  were 
no  cab  men  at  the  station  clamoring  for  our  baggage  and 
naming  over  dozens  of  palatial  hotels  of  which  we  might 
have  our  choice. 

There  was  only  a  dim  light  in  the  lobby  of  the  only 
hotel  in  town,  a  half  block  down  the  street.  We  headed 
for  the  light  and  roused  the  sleeping  landlord.  He  told  us 
that  every  room  was  crowded,  and  several  men  were  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  hallway.  Our  look  of  despair  must 
have  aroused  his  deep  sympathy.  He  said,  “Wait  a  min¬ 
ute.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.”  We  heard  him  knock  on  the 
door  of  an  upstairs  room  and  say,  “Boyd,  there’s  a  woman 
and  a  baby  here,  and  I  haven’t  a  place  in  the  house  for 
them.  Would  you  mind  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  the  of¬ 
fice  the  rest  of  the  night?” 

“Sure,  we’ll  do  it,”  came  the  answer  from  both  at  once. 

In  those  days  a  woman  and  baby  could  have  anything 
they  wanted  in  North  Dakota. 

We  went  at  once  to  the  vacated  room,  and  without  cere¬ 
mony  of  changing  sheets  the  three  of  us  crawled  into  the 
warm  bed.  Some  may  shudder  and  think,  “How  risky; 
why  these  men  might  have  had  some  disease !”  No  need 
to  worry;  nothing  vile  can  cling  to  men  who  will  cheer- 
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fully  give  up  their  bed  at  one  o’clock  in  the  night  to 
strangers.  We  knew  at  once  that  we  were  out  where  the 
West  is.  These  two  princes  in  the  rough  were  gone  before 
we  were  up  in  the  morning  and  I  have  never  learned  their 
names,  but  I  have  always  cherished  them  as  my  best  un¬ 
known  friends. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  branch  line  train 
—  engine,  baggage  car,  smoker  and  daycoach  —  which 
in  those  days  was  the  standard  equipment  of  all  branch 
trains  —  pulled  out  of  the  station.  The  same  old  locomo¬ 
tive  that  drew  us  up  the  guide  slope  approaching  the 
Turtle  Mountains  is  in  service  yet,  after  more  than  thirty- 
four  years.  Its  daily  passage  up  and  down  the  line  has 
been  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  of  us  along  the 
branch.  We  came  to  regard  it  as  almost  human,  and  its 
bold,  cheering  whistle  in  winter  or  summer  always 
quickened  the  pulse  of  the  pioneers  who  heard  it. 

As  we  crossed  the  ridge  a  few  miles  above  Rugby,  our 
first  viewr  of  the  Turtle  Mountains  brought  a  thriil  to  our 
hearts.  They  are  not  rough,  jagged,  awre-inspiring  eleva¬ 
tions  like  the  Rockies  or  other  chains  that  have  been  the 
themes  of  poetry  and  song.  Some  would  scarcely  call 
them  mountains  at  all.  Their  elevation  above  sea  level  is 
approximately  three  thousand  feet.  They  are  a  mild, 
friendly  sort  of  mountains  —  gentle  and  protecting. 

When  we  first  saw  these  mountains,  they  were  streaked 
with  white  by  the  lingering  drifts  of  snow  that  had  deep¬ 
ened  in  the  numerous  gorges  which  score  their  backs.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  wdth  us,  and  our  affection 
for  them  grew'  with  the  passing  years.  No  one  could  live 
on  the  southern  slope  of  those  lovely  creations  for  twenty 
years,  as  we  did,  without  being  blessed.  Their  influence, 
like  that  of  a  noble  friend,  unconsciously  filtered  into  our 
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lives.  But  they  had  a  practical,  tangible  value  besides. 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes  in  these  mountains  are  an 
unending  supply  for  the  many  streams  and  SDrings  which 
dot  the  sloping  foothills.  Once,  in  the  severe  season  of 
1906,  when  winter  had  locked  the  ground  till  it  rang  like 
steel  under  the  pounding  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  snow 
had  blocked  the  railroad  so  that  no  coal  could  be  brought 
in  for  weeks,  we  could  indeed  “lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help,”  for  the  mountain 
tops  were  covered  with  trees,  and  there  was  wood  in 
abundance  for  all. 

The  train  arrived  at  Bottineau  about  five-thirtv  in  the 

4 

afternoon.  We  were  not  long  in  locating  Dan  McArthur, 
a  cousin  of  High  Dan’s,  to  whom  he  had  directed  us  for 
advice  and  assistance.  Dan  went  with  us  to  the  Stone  Hotel 
and  found  there  was  “no  room  at  the”  —  not  even  for 
a  woman  and  a  baby.  He  then  took  us  to  the  Rodney 
House  with  the  same  result.  Then  he  thought  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  just  moved  from  a  house  but  had  not  yet 
taken  one  bed  and  a  hard  coal  stove,  and  this  place  wre 
were  allowed  to  occupy  for  two  days.  By  that  time  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  room  at  the  Rodney  House.  The 
log  house  in  which  we  were  to  live  during  the  summer  was 
on  the  quarter  section  that  McGilvray  had  bought 
the  previous  summer,  and  was  two  miles  south  of  town. 
An  unusual  amount  of  snow  and  rain  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  had  prevented  the  family  who  were  occupying  the 
house  from  moving  to  their  claim  west  of  the  Mouse  River 
on  the  first  of  April,  as  they  had  intended.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  we  wrere  obliged  to  remain  at  the  Rodney  House  for 
two  weeks.  Lois,  with  her  red  hair  and  tiny  freckles,  made 
friends  with  all  the  boarders  at  the  hotel,  and  we  enjoyed 
some  of  the  reflected  attention.  The  horses  were  all  lodged 
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in  the  livery  bam  at  great  expense  to  their  owner.  Two 
sulky  plows  belonging  to  our  boss  had  been  left  at  his 
brother  Archie’s  at  Souris  the  fall  before.  As  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  us  to  use  these  plows,  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  drive  over  and  get  them. 

Early  one  morning  Clara,  Lois  and  I  set  out  with  Con 
and  Boston  hitched  to  the  heavy  farm  wagon.  The  dis¬ 
tance  normally  was  fourteen  miles,  but  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain  there  were  several  detours  around  ponds  and 
mudholes  which  made  our  journey  several  miles  longer. 
In  those  days,  the  roads  were  correctly  called  trails,  and 
they  angled  pretty  much  at  random  across  plowed  fields, 
through  meadows  and  ponds  in  a  manner  that  was 
strangely  new  to  us  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
narrow  roads  with  fences  on  each  side. 

But  it  was  a  glorious  ride  we  had  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  fresh,  crisp  spring  air.  There  were  wild  ducks  flying 
about,  or  sitting  on  the  waters  of  the  numerous  ponds  we 
passed.  In  every  meadow  the  prairie  chickens  were  boom¬ 
ing  out  their  thrilling  song,  which  every  true  American 
loves  to  hear.  Jack  rabbits,  their  coats  just  beginning  to 
turn  brown  from  winter  whiteness,  loped  away  from  our 
path  to  a  safe  distance,  and  then  stopped  and  wiggled 
their  long,  black-tipped  ears  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves.  Once,  when  we  came  suddenly  to  the 
brink  of  a  coulee,  we  saw  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  short 
distance  away,  a  coyote.  With  his  handsome  long  nose, 
sharp,  alert  ears,  heavy  bushy  tail,  and  sleek  winter  coat, 
that  had  not  yet  begun  to  shed,  he  made  a  picture  as 
beautiful  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  He  stood  at  attention 
a  few  rods  from  the  road  and  watched  us  pass.  He  seemed 
to  realize  intuitively  that  we  were  unarmed,  harmless 
tenderfoots,  from  whom  there  was  not  the  least  use  to  flee. 
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So,  on  we  rode  through  fourteen  miles  of  wonderland. 
We  had  often  dreamed  of  the  wesu  and  here  was  our 
dream  come  true.  There  were  a  few  sod  houses  and  sev¬ 
eral  tar-papered  shacks  along  the  trail;  but  not  many  of 
the  homesteaders  had  vet  moved  to  their  claims  from 

4 

their  winter  habitations  in  eastern  states,  so  we  saw  no  fel¬ 
low  humans  during  the  entire  trip. 

One  experience  we  had  about  four  miles  out  from  Bot¬ 
tineau  was  not  at  all  poetic.  There  was  a  muddy  spot 
about  fifty  feet  in  width  across  the  trail.  Some  of  our 
predecessors  had  detoured  several  rods  and  passed  around 
on  dry  ground  —  others  had  plowed  through  the  mud. 
We  decided  on  the  shorter  route.  When  about  halfway 
across,  both  Con  and  Boston  became  embogged.  The  mud 
was  scarcely  knee  deep,  but  with  Con's  stiffened  shoulders 
and  Boston’s  advanced  years,  they  decided  unanimously 
that  there  was  no  use  trying,  and  bcth  lay  down  in  the 
mud.  I  think  to  this  day  that  if  I  had  had  a  good,  sharp 
buggy  whip,  I  could  have  changed  the  vote.  I  had  to  get 
out  in  the  mud  and  unhitch  the  horses  and  get  them  on 
their  feet,  when  they  easily  walked  to  solid  ground.  Then 
I  took  the  double-trees  and  a  sixteen-foot  log  chain,  which 
fortunately  I  was  taking  along  to  tie  the  plows  to  the 
wagon  box,  and  fastened  them  to  the  end  of  the  tongue. 
I  then  hitched  the  team  again  anc  tried  to  move  the 
wagon.  The  first  attempt  was  a  failure. 

I  then  carried  out  of  the  back  end  of  the  box  ten  sacks 
of  feed,  which  I  was  transporting  from  Bottineau  to 
Archie,  and  piled  them  on  dry  ground.  The  load  being 
thus  lightened,  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  old 
“Cordovans”  was  successful.  I  then  carried  the  feed 
around  the  mudhole  and  reloaded.  All  the  while.  Clara 
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and  Lois  had  remained  comfortably  seated  in  the  wagon, 
apparently  enjoying  the  adventure.  This  little  annoyance 
was  the  only  blot  on  an  otherwise  perfect  day. 

We  reached  Souris  about  noon,  had  an  excellent  dinner 
at  Archie’s,  and  started  for  Bottineau  at  three  p.  m., 
reaching  home  about  eight  in  the  evening. 

After  a  few  more  days  of  impatient  waiting,  we  at  last 
were  able  to  move  into  our  summer  house.  The  house 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  creek  which  is  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Metigoshe  to  the  Mouse  River.  That  spring  there 
was  an  abundance  of  water  everywhere,  and  Oak  Creek, 
as  it  was  called,  was  brimful  —  and  how  we  enjoyed 
that  water! 

There  was  a  pasture  of  thirty  acres  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  farm  through  which  the  stream  ran.  Cool 
willow  trees  lined  both  its  sides,  making  an  excellent  home 
for  old  “Roany,”  the  beautiful  shorthorn  cow  which 
Father  had ‘given  us  before  we  left  Illinois.  We  had  been 
brought  up  among  cattle,  and  many  times,  when  wearied 
by  the  seemingly  endless  work  their  care  involved,  we  had 
inwardly  cursed  the  creatures.  That  summer  we  gained  a 
new  sense  of  values.  The  milk  and  cream  furnished  by 
that  kind,  gentle  old  cow  was  our  main  source  of  food; 
Lois  grew  fat  upon  it.  There  was,  besides,  a  mutual  feel¬ 
ing  of  companionship  between  us  and  Roany,  for  she  was 
homesick  too,  and  always  came  to  meet  us  when  we 
crossed  the  pasture. 

The  bam,  as  well  as  the  house,  was  built  of  logs,  with 
a  roof  of  poles  and  straw.  It  was  not  strictly  modem,  but 
was  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  horses. 

The  next  day  after  we  had  moved  to  the  farm  Tick  left 
for  west  of  the  Mouse  River  to  look  for  claims.  The 
ground  was  still  too  wet  for  fanning,  so  we  thought  it  was 
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a  good  time  to  make  investigations.  Accordingly,  I  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  stock  —  and  a  grave  responsibility  it 
proved  to  be.  Mehitable  had  defied  the  prophets  and  had 
survived  the  long  journey.  Her  name,  however,  had  not 
proved  as  propitious  as  we  had  hoped.  She  was  far  from 
being  happy.  Dental  attention  and  a  carefully  balanced 
diet  had  failed  to  restore  her  vigor.  In  fact,  she  was 
steadily  declining.  The  second  day  after  Tick  left  she  was 
unable  to  rise  to  her  feet  —  a  symptom  which  generally 
presages  a  fatal  disease  among  horses.  The  next  morning 
she  was  too  weak  to  raise  her  head,  and  I  realized  it  was 
my  duty  to  end  her  suffering  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

There  is  probably  no  more  painful  task  for  a  farmer 
than  to  kill  a  horse.  The  confiding  trust  of  those  faithful 
animals,  few  of  which  would  ever  willingly  harm  the 
weakest  child,  makes  us  wonder  if  our  standards  are  as 
pure  as  theirs.  A  man  is  fortunate  who  has  good  horse 
sense;  he  is  doubly  blessed  if  he  also  has  the  heart  of  a 
horse.  “Richard  the  Lion-Hearted”  may  take  note. 

We  had  a  Winchester  shotgun,  and  I  knew  that  a  shot 
from  that  at  close  range  would  kill  any  living  creature. 
I  feared,  however,  that  the  report  of  the  gun  in  the  bam 
would  create  a  panic  among  the  other  horses,  so  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  use  the  ax.  I  had  often  seen  Jimmy  Tew  knock  a 
cow  in  the  head.  One  blow  from  a  small  ax  in  his  sure 
hand  would  instantly  kill  a  full-grown  animal.  I  had  a 
four  pound  ax,  and  brought  it  down  with  all  my  might 
between  the  eyes  of  poor  Mehitable.  Instead  of  yielding 
the  ghost  at  once,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  threw  her  head  back 
and  continued  to  breathe.  A  second  and  a  third  blow'  were 
required  to  finish  the  dastardly  deed.  All  the  w'hile  I  felt 
like  a  murderous  fiend.  My  next  duty  was  to  hitch  Con 
and  Boston  to  a  chair  fastened  to  the  hind  legs  of  the  dead 
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animal  and  drag  her  corpse  a  half  mile  out  on  the  prairie, 
where,  in  a  few  weeks5  time,  all  but  the  bones  had  been 

devoured  by  dogs  and  coyotes. 

Mehitable’s  troubles  were  over,  but  ours  were  not.  The 
young  gray  horse  was  ailing.  I  at  once  summoned  Dr. 
Sims,  the  veterinarian.  He  told  us  that  exposure  during 
the  trip  or  at  the  livery  stable  had  caused  pneumonia,  and 
that  the  horse’s  condition  was  critical.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  save  his  life,  but  in  five  days  he  was  dead  and 
his  body  was  laid  beside  that  of  Mehitable. 

The  loss  of  the  two  animals  caused  an  important  change 
in  our  plans  for  the  summer.  Instead  of  using  two  three- 
horse  teams,  McGilvray  decided  to  use  his  remaining 
four  horses  as  one  team.  As  Tick  was  the  master  farmer, 
he  was  to  work  the  team  and  I  was  to  look  for  another 
job. 

I  learned  from  Arthur  Stewart,  our  neighbor,  one  of  the 
best  that  ever  lived,  informed  me  that  a  teacher  was  want¬ 
ed  for  a  summer  term  of  three  months  at  the  Lonsbrough 
School.  I  secured  the  position,  and  we  all  settled  down  to 
our  work  for  the  summer.  The  school  was  four  miles  from 
our  home,  but  this  was  not  too  far  for  me  to  cover  with  my 
bicycle. 

The  trips  back  and  forth  from  our  log  home  to  the 
school  are  among  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  my  life. 
About  a  half  mile  from  the  house,  the  road  wound  around 
the  edge  of  a  pond  of  three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  and 
Clara  and  Lois  often  accompanied  me  that  distance  so 
that  Lois  could  see  the  scores  of  young  wild  ducks  that 
were  always  swimming  about  on  the  water.  Once,  Tick 
found  a  duck’s  nest,  full  of  eggs,  in  the  middle  of  the 
wheat  stubble  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pond.  He  care- 
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fully  drove  the  plow  around  the  nest  and  left  it  undis¬ 
turbed.  One  morning,  a  few  days  after  its  discovery,  the 
nest  was  alive  with  ducklings.  The  next  morning  it  was 
empty.  The  mother  duck  had  transported  her  brood  to 
the  water,  where  they  began  swimming  at  once  as  ex¬ 
pertly  as  the  oldest  drake  on  the  pond. 

There  was  just  one  tragedy  that  occurred  along  that 
pleasant  route  that  I  will  record.  One  morning,  beside 
the  new  wire  fence  of  a  pasture,  I  saw  the  body  of 
a  colt,  with  its  neck  cut  half  in  two.  The  owner  told  me 
that  older  colts  in  the  pasture  were  chasing  the  poor  young 
creature,  perhaps  all  in  fun,  like  rough  schoolboys  some¬ 
times  chase  the  smaller  children.  The  colt  had  approached 
the  fence  at  an  acute  angle  and  in  reaching  over  the  wire, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  leap  the  fence,  its  sidewise  motion 
along  the  sharp  barbs  had  almost  severed  its  head  from  its 
body. 

There  were  days,  too,  after  heavy  rains  when  the 
wheeling  was  so  heavy,  that  I  had  to  lead  my  bike  over 
muddy  stretches.  One  of  these  rains  fell  on  my  last  day 
of  school,  and  I  was  dreading  the  homeward  journey, 
when,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Tick,  Clara 
and  Lois  drove  up  to  the  door  with  faithful  old  Con  and 
Boston  hitched  to  the  big  wagon.  Of  course,  Lois  had  to 
come  into  the  schoolroom  and  chatter  all  around  among 
the  desks.  Just  sixteen  years  and  one  month  from  that 
day  she  began  her  teaching  career  in  that  very’  room. 
When  school  was  out  we  loaded  my  bike  into  the  wagon 
and  rode  home. 

It  was  thus  we  spent  the  happy  summer  —  Tick  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields,  Clara  keeping  house,  and  old  Roany 
keeping  up  her  supply  of  milk  and  cream,  while  feeding 
in  the  beautiful  pasture  bedecked  with  lilies  and  wild 
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roses,  and  a  score  of  other  wild  flowers  whose  names  I 
never  knew.  On  Sunday  morning  we  usually  hitched  one 
of  the  teams  to  the  wagon  and  drove  to  church.  In  the 
afternoons  we  waded  along  Oak  Creek  in  search  of  flow¬ 
ers,  or  shot  the  numerous  gophers  that  infested  the  fields. 

One  Sunday  we  exceeded  the  scriptural  limits  of  a  Sab¬ 
bath  day’s  journey  by  many-fold  when  we  drove  our  cum¬ 
bersome  vehicle  fifteen  miles  to  Lake  Metigoshe.  It  took 
us  half  a  day  to  make  the  trip  that  cars  now  make  in  half 
an  hour.  But  what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  those  gorgeous 
mountains  at  close  range  for  the  first  time!  They  say 
there  are  three  hundred  lakes  nestling  among  those  peace¬ 
ful  hills;  I  think  we  saw  fifty  of  them  on  that  drive. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  excitement  of  those  times  was  on 
the  day  that  Lois  was  lost.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  a 
sunny  afternoon  when  Clara,  who  was  busy  ironing,  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  baby  was  missing  from  the  south  side  of  the 
house  where  she  was  accustomed  to  play.  She  immediate¬ 
ly  began  search.  She  went  to  the  bam,  to  the  pig  pen, 
and  to  the  granary.  All  the  while  she  called  as  loudly  as 
possible.  She  went  to  Tick,  who  was  plowing  nearby,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  the  child  had  wandered  out  to  see  her  uncle. 
But  Tick  had  seen  nothing  of  her.  They  were  both  frantic. 
Tick  drove  the  team  hurriedly  to  the  house,  and  he  and 
Clara,  with  choking  lumps  in  their  throats,  ran  to  the 
creek  to  see  if  any  baby  footprints  led  to  the  water’s  edge. 
But  there  was  not  the  faintest  clue  in  that  direction. 
Puzzled  and  anxious  beyond  words,  they  revisited  the 
buildings,  calling  for  the  baby  all  the  while.  At  last,  go¬ 
ing  a  little  way  beyond  the  barn,  they  found,  in  a  shallow 
excavation  that  had  been  the  basement  of  an  abandoned 
claim  shack,  the  little  urchin  peacefully  sleeping.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  I  was  spared  their  heartbreaking  suspense, 
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for  I  did  not  return  from  school  till  half  an  hour  after  the 
child  was  found.  However,  the  dangerous  possibilities  of 
that  alluring  creek  were  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all  three  of  us,  and  the  baby  was  never  left  un¬ 
guarded  again. 

Of  course,  the  mail  was  crowded  with  our  letters  to  and 
from  the  folks  in  Illinois.  Our  glowing  accounts  of  the 
new  country  awakened  an  interest  on  the  part  of  Father 
and  Mother  in  our  new  home.  On  the  twelfth  of  August 
Dad,  Mother,  Hank  and  Uncle  Charlie  arrived  in  Bot¬ 
tineau.  But  before  I  can  tell  about  their  visit  I  will  have 
to  relate  the  story  of  our  first  great  haying  adventure.  I 
will  leave  the  story  of  the  second  for  several  pages  further 
on. 

First  Haying  Expedition 

My  school  had  closed  on  the  first  of  August,  and  as  the 
harvest  would  not  begin  for  at  least  two  weeks  I  was  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  a  job  and  was  seeking  a  new  little  world 
to  conquer.  My  opportunity  came  when  Van  Ross,  a  land 
agent  —  one  of  a  numerous  fraternity  in  those  days  — 
proposed  a  contract  to  put  up  hay  on  shares  on  some  of 
the  land  he  had  in  charge. 

Tick  had  taken  all  the  McGilvray  horses  and  plows  to 
Souris  the  first  part  of  July  to  do  some  breaking  on  the 
preacher’s  claim  at  that  place.  Consequently,  for  the  time 
being,  Clara,  Lois  and  I  were  alone  in  the  log  cabin,  and 
so  were  free  to  go  as  we  pleased.  Accordingly,  I  made  a 
deal  with  Ross.  He  was  to  furnish  horses  and  machinery, 
and  I  was  to  furnish  the  labor.  The  team  Ross  brought 
me  were  bronchos,  and  a  right  good  pair  they  were,  too. 
I  turned  them  into  the  pasture  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in- 
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tending  to  get  them  into  the  bam  on  Sunday  evening  in 
order  to  set  out  for  the  hay  land  early  Monday  morning. 
It  happened  that  Tick  came  home  to  spend  Sunday  with 
us;  otherwise  I  never  would  have  been  able  to  catch  one 
of  my  bronchos.  She  was  a  wary  bay  mare,  gentle,  but 
apparently  afraid  of  stables.  We  drove  her  innumerable 
times  toward  the  barn  door,  but  just  as  often  she  broke 
from  us. 

At  last  we  drove  her  into  a  narrow  path  with  a  verti¬ 
cal  bank  on  one  side  and  a  deep  pool  of  the  creek  on  the 
other.  I  stood  near  one  end  of  the  path  and  Tick  started 
her  from  the  opposite  end.  As  she  neared  me,  I  stepped 
from  the  brush  immediately  in  front  of  her,  hoping  to  seize 
her  by  the  halter,  which  we  had  never  taken  from  her 
head.  She  whirled  on  her  hind  feet,  intending  to  rush  past 
Tick,  coming  close  behind  her.  But  the  path  was  too  nar¬ 
row,  and  she  was  precipitated  into  five  feet  of  water. 
Momentarily  shocked  by  the  sudden  plunge,  she  forgot 
herself,  and  Tick  grabbed  the  halter  quick  as  a  flash  and 
led  the  dripping  animal  to  the  bam.  We  never  gave  her 
liberty  again. 

Ross’s  land  was  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  our  place. 
There  was  a  vacant  house  and  bam  for  our  use,  and,  as 
we  were  intending  to  stay  two  weeks,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  preparation  necessary.  Clara  packed  dishes,  furni¬ 
ture,  bedding,  groceries,  etc.,  on  the  big  hayrack,  and  I 
loaded  feed  enough  to  last  our  team  for  a  fortnight. 
Fastened  to  the  hayrack  wagon  was  our  six-foot  mower, 
and  behind  the  mower  a  twelve-foot  rake.  Altogether  it 
was  a  fairly  heavy  load  for  two  horses.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning  before  we  were  ready  to  set 
out  on  our  fourteen-mile  journey.  It  was  nearly  noon 
when  we  reached  the  school  where  I  had  taught,  so  we 
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stopped  to  feed  our  horses  and  to  water  them  from  the 
school  well.  While  the  horses  were  feeding,  we  ate  our 
noon  lunch,  and  Lois  had  a  good  play  on  the  school 
grounds. 

When  we  were  about  two  miles  from  our  destination, 
wre  had  to  pass  through  a  pasture  fence.  In  making  the 
turn  at  the  gate  one  wheel  of  the  wide  rake,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  mower,  was  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  I  was  driving,  caught  on  a  fence  post. 
Before  I  could  stop  the  team,  the  tongue  of  the  rake  was 
broken.  I  tried  to  make  temporary  repairs,  but,  being  un¬ 
successful,  we  detached  the  rake  and  went  on. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  house  we  were 
to  occupy.  We  found  it  was  a  new  shack,  sweet  and  clean, 
with  a  well  nearby.  It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
before  we  had  finished  our  evening  meal  and  arranged  our 
beds  for  the  night.  We  were  indeed  tired  but  happy.  I 
have  often  wondered  how'  Clara  and  Lois  stood  that  long 
ride  on  a  jolting  hayrack.  With  the  heavy  load,  our  good 
team  could  not  make  over  three  miles  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and  early,  feeling 
fine.  One  of  the  Greiner  boys  had  come  out  to  help  me 
with  the  hay,  and  before  noon  we  had  brought  up  the 
broken  rake  and  repaired  the  tongue.  We  also  ground  the 
sickle  for  the  mower,  and  immediately  after  our  noonday 
lunch  we  began  mowing  the  hay  on  the  virgin  prairie, 

which  had  never  been  soiled  bv  the  white  man’s  feet.  No 

* 

one  who  has  not  had  the  experience  can  imagine  the  thrill 
of  being  the  first  to  use  a  portion  of  God's  earth  in  the 
way  He  must  have  intended  it  should  be  used.  Think  of 
taking  a  piece  of  land  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
its  Maker! 
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We  had  a  week  of  this  happy  experience  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  Father,  Mother  and  Hank  would  arrive 
in  Bottineau  the  next  day.  Of  course,  our  haying  opera¬ 
tions  were  suspended,  and  we  set  out  for  town  early  in  the 
morning. 

First  Trip  To  Canada 

We  spent  two  days  showing  our  folks  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  enjoying  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
many  sights.  On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  Pa,  Hank 
and  I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sprague,  a  land  agent  who 
was  trying  to  sell  Canadian  land  to  Father,  set  out  by 
team  for  a  sixty  mile  drive  across  the  border.  We  went 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  last  homesteader’s  shack,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  beyond  the  sight 
of  human  habitation.  A  sort  of  lonesome,  awesome  feel¬ 
ing  crept  over  me.  It  was  something  like  I  experienced 
several  years  later  when  I  was  lost  for  a  short  time  in  a 
blizzard.  Nature  always  seems  so  much  more  impressive 
in  such  moments.  One  has  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  sublime 

which  is  never  felt  under  anv  other  circumstances. 

* 

We  saw  a  group  of  antelope  at  a  great  distance,  and 
about  two  miles  away  we  saw  a  flock  of  sand-hill  cranes, 
looking  as  large  as  horses,  standing  on  the  prairie  and 
looming  against  the  horizon.  Ducks,  grouse,  coyotes  and 
jack  rabbits  were  almost  always  in  sight.  We  took  two 
days  for  this  trip,  but  those  two  days  furnished  me  with 
thirty  years  of  pleasant  memories. 

After  our  Canadian  trip  the  Illinois  folks  had  still  an¬ 
other  week  to  spend  with  us,  so  they  decided  to  help  us 
put  up  hay  for  a  few  days.  We  made  the  journey  to  our 
meadows  on  the  big  hayrack  again;  this  time,  with  so 
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much  loved  company,  the  ride  was  like  a  picnic  party  all 
the  way.  Father  and  Mother  seemed  to  find  their  youth 
again.  Dad  even  stacked  the  hay  for  me  while  Hank  and 
I  hauled  it  from  the  cocks. 

Dad  Buys  The  Farm 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  the  marvelous  crops,  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  people  and  the  perfect  summer 
weather  so  impressed  Father  that  he  decided  to  buy  the 
five  hundred  sixty  acre  farm  east  of  Bottineau  that  was 
to  have  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  en¬ 
tire  family  for  the  next  two  decades. 

Before  the  time  came  for  our  kinsfolk  to  leave  for  Illi¬ 
nois,  we  had  about  twenty  tons  of  excellent  prairie  hay  in 
stacks.  How  Chauncey  and  I  hauled  some  of  it  to  our 
new  farm  the  following  winter,  and  the  story  of  the  prune 
pie,  will  have  to  w'ait  for  a  few  pages. 

It  was  a  bit  lonely  for  a  few  days  after  our  visitors  had 
left,  but  harvest  was  coming  on  and  I  got  a  job  shocking 
wheat  for  John  Finlayson,  which  kept  me  fully  occupied 
for  several  days. 

Before  Father  came  to  North  Dakota  he  had  sold  the 
old  farm  where  Hank  wras  living.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  for  Hank  to  move  in  the  coming  fall,  so  he  and 
his  family  decided  to  come  to  Bottineau.  It  was  arranged 
to  divide  the  farm  Father  had  bought  between  Hank  and 
me.  He  was  to  take  the  part  on  which  the  buildings  wrere 
located,  and  a  newr  house  was  planned  for  Clara  and  me 
on  the  other  part.  For  a  year  or  two  we  were  to  use  the 
large  barn  in  common. 

Our  house  was  built  about  forty  rods  from  the  other 
one,  which  was  at  one  of  the  four  comers  of  intersecting 
section  lines.  Before  September  had  passed  our  house  was 
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finished,  Hank  and  Clara,  with  their  six  children,  were 
established  in  their  home,  and  we  were  plowing  for  the 
next  spring  crop.  Hank  had  brought  his  horses,  machin¬ 
ery  and  household  goods  in  an  emigrant  car,  and  along 
with  them  Father  had  sent  me  three  of  his  best  horses  and 
two  of  his  finest  thoroughbred  shorthorn  cows.  These 
were  a  gift  of  love,  for  I  deserved  nothing  from  the  gener¬ 
ous,  loving  heart  who  had  already  done  too  much  for  me. 
But,  of  course,  he  did  much  more.  He  sold  us  our  land 
on  the  most  generous  terms  and  loaned  us  money  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  seed  and  all  the  numerous  expenses  incident  to 
beginning  farming. 

Teaching  School  Again 

Late  in  November,  after  the  ground  had  frozen  and  no 
more  work  could  be  done  in  the  fields,  the  school  board 
of  our  district  offered  me  the  position  as  teacher  in  the 
school  a  mile  east  of  our  home  for  a  winter  term  of  three 
months.  I  was  very  glad  to  accept. 

In  my  school  that  winter  were  two  brothers,  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  never  attended  school 
before.  They  had  moved  to  our  community  with  their 
parents  the  year  before  from  somewhere  on  the  plains  of 
South  Dakota,  where  no  schools  had  been  accessible.  They 
were  as  unlettered  as  a  newborn  lamb,  but  thev  were 
above  the  average  in  intelligence.  Before  the  three  months 
were  over,  they  were  reading  with  ease  from  fourth  grade 
books,  and  were  doing  work  in  arithmetic  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  corresponding  grade.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
with  two  or  three  years  schooling  they  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
had  the  regulation  courses  from  the  age  of  six  years  on. 

There  were  twenty  pupils  in  all,  in  attendance  —  some 
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of  them  twenty  years  of  age  and  taller  than  I.  But  they 
were  all  courteous  and  obedient,  and  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn.  Among  my  pupils  were  four  children 
of  my  brother,  and  some  prophesied  that  they  would  be 
a  difficult  problem  for  me  due  to  our  close  relationship. 
But  quite  the  opposite  proved  true.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolroom  has  a  magic  effect  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Outside  the  school  I  was  just  one  of  the  family,  but  inside 
the  classroom  a  new  and  different  relationship  existed. 
Not  only  in  school,  but  in  our  homes  and  everywhere  our 
families  enjoyed  each  other's  company  and  fellowship  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  have  always  considered  this  situation  a  marked 
compliment  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  both  par¬ 
ents  and  children. 

Altogether  that  first  winter  of  teaching  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  I  learned  much  — 
whether  my  pupils  did  or  not. 

There  was  a  set  of  American  and  English  classics  in  the 
school,  and  I  read  to  the  children  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  each  day.  The  set  included  Dickens,  Scott,  Ir¬ 
ving,  Cooper  and  others  of  like  quality.  Of  course,  I  read 
only  those  selections  which  were  of  interest  to  my  listeners. 
The  fact  that  now,  after  nearly  thirty  years,  some  of  my 
former  pupils  tell  me  of  the  impression  those  stories  made 
upon  their  memories  and  lives  convinces  me  that  there  is 
no  more  worthwhile  activity  that  a  teacher  may  engage 
in  than  careful  and  sympathetic  reading  aloud  to  children 
from  the  best  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

The  weather  during  that  winter  was,  for  the  most  part, 
a  delightful  surprise  to  us.  We,  like  many  others  from 
more  southern  and  eastern  states,  had  always  thought  of 
the  Dakotas  as  a  land  of  snow  and  blizzards  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  That  vear  we  had  very  little  snow,  scarcclv 
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enough  for  sleighing  at  times.  We  did  have  one  slight 
taste  of  blizzard.  It  came  one  day  in  January.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  noon  the  wind  rose  to  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
an  hour  and  the  snowflakes  began  to  thicken.  The  school- 
house  stood  on  a  small  hill  and  ordinarily  we  could  see  for 
several  miles  in  every  direction.  As  the  storm  increased 
our  range  of  vision  decreased  rapidly.  However,  so  long 
as  we  were  able  to  see  our  houses,  which  were  just  one 
mile  away,  we  felt  no  alarm.  But  about  three  o’clock, 
when  the  wind  velocity  had  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  whirling  flakes  were  so  thick  we  could 
not  see  the  fence  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  house,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  fifteen  youngsters 
who  were  present  that  day. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  formulate  plans  for  bringing 
in  a  supply  of  fuel  to  last  through  the  night,  and  making 
bunks  for  the  smaller  children  by  covering  the  benches 
with  our  overcoats  and  other  wraps,  and  locking  the  door 
so  no  venturous  child  might  attempt  to  go  home  through 
the  storm,  a  shadow  passed  over  a  western  window,  and 
an  enormous  team  of  horses,  hitched  to  a  bobsled,  loomed 
in  the  swirling  whiteness.  Close  behind  was  a  second  team 
and  sled.  They  proved  to  be  Hank  and  Jim  Jackson,  come 
to  our  rescue.  Jim  loaded  all  the  children  who  lived  in  his 
direction,  and  Hank  took  the  rest.  As  there  were  wire 
fences  leading  to  both  Jackson’s  and  our  places,  we  were 
able  by  following  these  guiding  lines  to  reach  home  in 
safety.  Never,  in  all  the  seven  years  that  I  taught  in  that 
country  school,  would  I  allow  a  child  to  set  out  for  home 
alone  in  a  blizzard. 

For  the  sake  of  my  great-grandchildren  who  may  some¬ 
time  care  to  read  these  lines,  I  think  I  shall  devote  another 
page  to  my  experiences  in  that  little  old  schoolhouse  on 
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the  hill.  There  were  so  many  Trents  in  the  neighborhood 
that  it  came  to  be  called  the  Trent  school,  and  to  this  day 
—  thirty-four  years  after  the  days  I  am  telling  about  —  it 
is  officially  called  by  the  same  name. 

I  finished  the  first  term  the  last  day  of  March  in  1903 
and  began  farming  for  myself,  intending  never  to  teach 
again.  In  1910,  when  Lois  was  nine  and  Joe  was  seven, 
the  school  board  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  the 
school  again.  My  interest  in  the  school  was  most  vital 
then,  and  as  our  children  were  too  small  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  school  and  back  alone  on  the  cold  winter  days,  I 
decided  to  kill  a  whole  flock  of  birds  with  one  stone  and 
take  the  job.  The  sixty-dollar-a-month  salary  was  one  of 
the  birds  I  was  aiming  at  most  carefully.  The  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  teaching  my  own  children  was  another 
inducement.  This  involved  many  factors.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  danger  of  the  accusation  of  favoritism.  I 
avoided  that  by  leaning  backwards,  and  giving  my  own 
children  a  little  the  worst  in  any  deal.  They  complained  a 
great  deal,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  patron  of  the  school 
ever  accused  me  of  partiality. 

In  order  to  get  the  room  warm  by  nine  o’clock  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  reach  the  school  by  eight.  I  should 
like  to  have  had  some  of  our  industrious,  ambitious  col¬ 
lege  boys,  who  think  they  are  great  heroes  because  they 
manage  to  roll  into  nice  warm  classrooms  at  eight  o’clock, 
follow  me  just  one  of  those  January  mornings.  We  rose 
prompdy  at  six,  and  I  went  to  the  bam,  fed  horses,  cattle 
and  chickens,  milked  two  or  three  cows  and  pumped  a 
tank  full  of  water  for  the  stock,  while  Clara  got  break¬ 
fast.  After  breakfast,  Clara  got  the  children  ready  for 
school,  and  I  turned  the  stock  out  of  the  barn  and  hitched 
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the  horse  to  buggy  or  sleigh,  as  the  weather  required.  At 
a  quarter  of  eight  we  set  out. 

With  the  stove  we  had  in  the  school,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  fire  overnight,  so  I  had  to  kindle  a  new  one  every 
morning.  I  wonder,  now,  how  the  children  kept  warm 
until  the  stove  began  to  give  off  heat.  Of  course,  they  ran 
about  the  schoolroom,  and  they  were  dressed  in  the  warm¬ 
est  woolens  we  could  buy.  The  fact  that  they  loved  to  go 
to  school  and  were  always  happy  makes  me  think  that,  af¬ 
ter  all,  we  were  not  cruel  to  them. 

When  Dudley  was  four  years  old,  he  began  clamoring 
to  go  to  school.  It  was  lonesome  for  him  at  home,  with 
the  other  children.  At  last,  we  told  him  he  could  go 
along,  but  as  he  was  too  young  to  go  to  school  legally  I 
could  not  have  a  regular  class  for  him.  I  told  him  he 
could  look  at  all  the  books  he  could  find,  and  learn  all  the 
words  he  could  by  himself.  This  satisfied  him,  and  for 
most  of  one  year  he  continued  in  this  way.  The  other 
children  seemed  to  get  the  hang  of  things  and  accepted 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  did  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased,  but  never  caused  any  disturbance.  One  after¬ 
noon  in  the  spring  he  became  so  hungry  that  we  put  him 
on  old  Hot’s  back  and  he  set  out  for  home  to  get  some  of 
the  cookies  he  knew  his  mother  was  baking.  It  was  two- 
thirty  when  he  started  and  a  little  after  four  when  he  re¬ 
turned.  He  had  been  on  the  road  most  of  the  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  round  trip  of  two  miles  in  one  hour  and  forty  min¬ 
utes,  which  I  think  is  a  record  for  slow  travel. 

The  next  year,  when  Dudley  was  five,  he  began  to  in¬ 
sist  that  he  be  given  some  attention  by  the  teacher,  so  af¬ 
ter  that  I  gave  him  a  regular  class  period.  I  told  him  he 
could  learn  to  read  any  lesson  he  cared  to  study  and  I 
would  let  him  read  it  for  me.  So  he  took  one  of  the  first 
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readers  and  by  asking  other  children  about  new  words  he 
generally  could  read  a  new  page  or  two  each  day.  I  told 
him  to  pick  out  five  new  words  to  learn  to  spell  each  day. 
He  picked  mostly  three-letter  words,  but  the  word  “sum¬ 
mer’  he  had  learned  thoroughly,  and  as  it  looked  so  digni¬ 
fied  and  difficult  he  always  put  it  in  his  list.  Anyway,  he 
learned  to  read  pretty  much  as  children  learn  to  talk  —  a 
very  good  method,  I  think,  if  you  can  call  it  a  method. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  about  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  children  to  read,  but,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  it. 
There  are  just  two  things  to  consider  —  the  desire  of  the 
child  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Today,  when  I 
play  anagrams  with  Dudley,  I  find  he  is  mighty  hard  to 
beat,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  proficient  in  the  game  my¬ 
self.  Maybe  his  “method”  of  learning  words  was  pretty 
good  after  all. 

The  stove  we  used  in  the  school  had  a  sheet  iron  guard 
around  it,  extending  a  few  inches  above  the  firepot.  On 
extremely  cold  mornings,  we  would  put  a  wide  board 
across  the  top  of  the  guard  and  set  Dudley  directly  over 
the  stove.  His  thick  clothing  soon  absorbed  enough  heat 
to  thaw  him  out  and  keep  him  comfortable  until  the 
whole  room  was  wrarm. 

I  see  that  mv  recollections  of  the  old  school  have  led  me 
ahead  of  my  tale,  and  I  will  have  to  tell  w’ho  Joe  and 
Dudley  are.  Probably  the  greatest  event  of  our  first  win¬ 
ter  in  Dakota  wTas  the  birth  of  our  first  son.  Wc  named 
him  Joe,  after  Brother  Joe.  Dudley  is  the  second  son  and 
third  child.  He  was  bom  in  February  of  1907.  Of  course, 
I  will  have  much  more  to  w'rite  of  them. 

Our  second  spring  in  North  Dakota  was  a  very  early 
one.  We  began  working  in  the  fields  on  the  last  day  of 
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March.  Hank  and  I  worked  together  in  putting  in  our 
crop.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1902,  Bill  Tew  had  visited  us, 
and,  becoming  enraptured  with  the  country,  had  bought 
a  quarter  section  of  land  one  mile  northwest  of  Bottin¬ 
eau,  and  four  miles  distant  from  our  place.  In  the  spring 
he  wanted  us  to  rent  this  quarter  from  him,  but,  as  we 
had  all  the  land  we  could  handle  with  our  seven  horses, 
we  were  unable  to  accept  his  offer.  However,  as  Tick 
had  come  again  to  Dakota  after  wintering  in  Illinois  he 
decided  to  buy  a  team  of  horses  and  by  co-operating  with 
Hank  and  me  put  in  a  crop  of  flax  on  Tew’s  place.  After 
considerable  investigation,  Tick  finally  bought  a  team  of 
horses  that  figured  prominently  for  many  years  in  all  our 
activities.  Since  this  is  a  story  of  horses  as  well  as  of  men, 
I  think  I  shall  tell  more  of  that  worthy  team. 

Old  Bob  was  light  gray  in  color,  rangy  in  build  but 
muscular,  a  good  walker,  and  he  never  needed  a  whip. 
He  was  the  kind  of  horse  anyone  would  like  to  have  for  a 
friend.  He  had  one  unfortunate  handicap  in  the  loss  of 
an  eye.  If  anything  approached  him  suddenly  on  the  blind 
side,  he  was  liable  to  kick  viciously  with  the  hind  foot  of 
that  side.  This  made  him  a  source  of  danger  that  we  al¬ 
ways  carefully  guarded  against.  Once,  however,  in  the 
later  years,  when  dear  old  Dad  thoughtlessly  entered  the 
stall  on  the  blind  side  of  Bob,  clad  in  a  big  fur  coat,  the 
frightened  horse  kicked  him  with  all  his  might  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  sending  him  sprawling  in  the 
back  of  the  stall.  Several  subsequent  kicks  passed  over  his 
body  —  otherwise  he  would  have  been  killed.  Dad  had 
presence  of  mind  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor  till  the  paroxysm 
was  over,  then  quietly  crawled  from  the  barn.  His  injury 
was  painful  for  several  weeks,  but  there  was  no  permanent 
harm. 
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Charlie  was  the  name  of  the  other  horse.  He  was  dark 
dappled-gray  in  color,  a  trifle  smaller  than  Bob,  but  his 
equal  in  good  qualities,  and  without  a  blemish  in  body  or 
character.  It  was  a  cause  of  real  sorrow  to  all  of  us  when, 
after  twelve  years  of  faithful  service  for  us,  he  was  cruelly 
kicked  by  another  horse  in  the  pasture  and  suffered  a 
broken  collar-bone,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

A  Visit  to  the  Chippewas 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  our  second  summer 
in  North  Dakota  was  our  trip  to  the  Indian  Reservation 
at  Belcourt  in  the  Turtle  Mountains.  The  teacher  for  the 
summer  term  in  my  school  on  the  hill  was  a  very'  fine  lady 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Bryan.  She  had  been  a  principal  in 
some  eastern  school  —  I  forget  where  —  and  had  come  to 
North  Dakota  for  adventure  and  recreation,  and,  to  pay 
expenses,  was  teaching  for  us.  We  were  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  her  boarding  at  our  home.  We  had  heard  that  about 
three  hundred  full-blood  Chippewas  were  holding  a  pow¬ 
wow  that  summer  on  the  reservation  thirty  miles  from  our 
place.  Miss  Bryan  was  anxious  to  secure  snapshots  of  sure- 
enough  Indians  in  their  native  costumes,  and  we,  also, 
were  still  possessed  of  that  awesome  Indian  complex 
which  easterners  so  frequently  have.  Accordingly,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  pack  our  bedding,  provisions,  horse 
feed,  and  other  necessary  equipment  on  a  hayrack  and 
make  a  two  day’s  journey  to  the  Indians’  land.  Old  Bob 
and  Charlie  were  our  team. 

We  set  out  carlv  in  the  morning  and  reached  the  edge 
of  the  reservation  a  little  before  sundown.  The  Federal  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  Indians  met  us  and  examined  our 
transport  to  be  sure  we  were  not  smugrling  intoxicants  to 
the  Government’s  wards.  He  gave  us  permission  to 
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camp  on  the  reservation  twenty-four  hours.  We  were  im¬ 
provising  a  tent  of  blankets,  binder  canvas,  etc.,  when  we 
were  spied  by  a  half-breed  family  living  a  short  distance 
down  the  road. 

In  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it,  this  family  had  brought 
us  a  fine  large  tent,  and  two  of  the  boys  were  driving  tent 
stakes  faster  than  circus  men.  They  brought  us  water  and 
vegetables,  and  treated  us  in  ever)7  way  as  though  we 
were  long  lost  friends.  They  told  us  that  the  full  bloods5 
powwow  was  two  miles  farther  down  the  road  and  we  had 
better  wait  till  morning  to  visit  them. 

We  spent  a  restful  night  in  the  big  tent,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  went  for  a  short  visit  to  the  log  home  of  our  hospitable 
neighbors.  The  head  of  the  house  was  a  Scotch  Canadian 
—  a  squaw  man  he  would  have  been  called  by  the  cynic; 
but  he  was  a  good  citizen,  and  had  three  fine  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen.  They  were  attend¬ 
ing  the  Government  school.  The  eldest,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
could  read  and  write  beautifuly.  The  mother  was  a  full- 
blooded  Chippewa.  She  must  have  been  one  of  those 
lovely  characters  who  occasionally  appear  in  most  un¬ 
expected  places.  Her  house  was  a  model  of  cleanliness. 
The  pine  floors  were  spotless,  the  beds  were  covered  with, 
beautiful  quilts  with  Indian  designs,  and  the  pillows  were 
white  as  snow.  If  there  are  still  those  who  think  of  all 
Indians  as  degraded,  bloodthirsty  savages,  they  had  better 
change  their  minds. 

After  getting  snapshots  of  our  new  friends,  we  started 
for  the  camp  of  the  full  bloods.  Upon  reaching  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  a  half  hour’s  drive  beyond  our  camping  place, 
we  beheld,  in  a  lovely,  grass-covered  valley  a  furlong  down 
the  road,  the  sight  of  our  dreams.  Scattered  promiscuous¬ 
ly  over  the  greensward  were  fifty  real  Indian  wigwams, 
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surrounded  by  a  motley  array  of  redskins  —  braves  with 
gay  blankets  and  feathered  headdress,  squaws  with  pa¬ 
pooses  slung  on  their  backs,  children  and  dogs  innumer¬ 
able  playing  about.  How  we  longed  to  get  the  picture. 
We  stopped  our  team  at  once  and  Miss  Bryan  began  to 
arrange  her  camera.  The  sun  was  in  just  the  right  posi¬ 
tion. 

Our  breathless  attention  was  focused  upon  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  adjusting  her  in¬ 
strument,  when  we  suddenly  looked  toward  the  camp  and 
saw  only  fifty  tepees,  their  flaps  closed,  many  barking  dogs, 
and  one  lone  Indian  brave  coming  angrily  toward  us, 
gesticulating  in  a  most  threatening  manner  and  seeming¬ 
ly  speaking  in  myriads  of  unknown  tongues.  Every  other 
Indian,  man,  woman  and  child,  had  disappeared  within 
the  wigwams  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  We  had  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  brave,  the  closed  wigwams,  and  the  landscape 
—  but  no  other  Indians. 

If  we  had  been  less  ignorant  of  Indian  ways,  we  should 
have  managed  our  camera  work  differently.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  no  real  Indian  will  willingly  have  his'  pic¬ 
ture  taken;  they  believe  an  evil  magic  abides  in  the  eye  of 
the  camera. 

We  have  always  been  thankful  that  we  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  words  used  by  that  irate  Chippewa,  for  if 
they  matched  his  look  of  scorn  they  would  have  burned 
us  up.  As  he  turned  his  back  to  leave  us.  Tick  snapped 
him  again  —  so  we  have  him  both  coming  and  going. 
The  picture  was  not  all  we  had  hoped  for,  but  the  trip 
was  altogether  most  enjoyable,  and  to  this  day  it  remains 
an  outstanding  memory. 

We  reached  home  on  the  second  day,  making  in  all  a 
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sixty-five  mile  journey  on  a  hayrack  wagon,  without 
springs  and  with  puncture  proof  steel  tires. 

We  had  a  most  congenial  group  in  our  home  that  sum¬ 
mer.  Clara’s  father,  whom  everyone  called  “Wash,”  Tick 
and  Miss  Bryan  all  boarded  with  us,  and,  together  with 
Lois,  Joe,  Clara  and  myself,  made  up  a  picnic  party  who 
were  always  ready  to  take  to  the  road  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.  And  few  were  the  Sundays  that  wre  did  not  visit  some 
new  and  lovely  spot  in  those  beautiful  Turtle  Mountains. 

In  harvest  time,  Father  and  Mother  came  to  have  a 
visit  with  us,  and  also  to  enjoy  the  harvesting  and  thresh¬ 
ing  of  the  crop. 

September  1903  Blizzard 

On  the  twelfth  of  September  came  one  of  the  severest 
blizzards  ever  known  in  the  Northwest.  In  fact,  it  estab¬ 
lished  an  all  time  record  for  that  time  of  the  year.  The 
weather  for  weeks  had  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
threshing  was  only  nicely  begun.  Most  of  the  grain  was 
standing  in  the  shock.  Much  of  the  flax,  including  Tick’s 
crop  on  Bill  Tew’s  place,  was  still  uncut. 

The  storm  began  with  a  heavy  rain,  which,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  lowered,  changed  to  snow  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  day.  All  night  long  the  wet  snow  fell,  drifting  over 
the  tops  of  the  shocks  of  grain.  The  snow  clung  to  the 
wet  coats  of  all  animals  in  the  pastures,  and,  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  a  little  below  freezing,  an  icy  coat  of  white 
completely  covered  each  shivering  creature.  No  one  — 
not  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  —  had  ever  witnessed  such 
a  storm  in  September.  The  stock  had  been  left  in  summer 
pastures  without  shelter.  Our  neighbor,  Bill  Bergman, 
who  had  thirty  head  of  cattle  in  a  pasture  several  miles 
from  his  home  place,  lost  thirteen  of  them;  they  were 
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chilled  to  death.  Others  lost  nearly  as  many  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  numbers. 

Toward  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  storm  the 
wind  ceased,  the  sun  came  out,  and  we  looked  upon 
a  world  in  summer  which  must  have  looked  much  as 
Whittier’s  world  looked  on  that  cold,  dried  December 
day.  For  it  was  indeed  still  summertime.'  The  grass  was 
green,  the  leaves  still  green  on  the  trees,  but  coated  with 
snow  so  heavy  that  the  branches  were  snapping.  Next 
morning  the  weather  had  become  warm  again  —  the 
snow  was  melting  like  butter  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  and 
streams  were  coursing  everywhere. 

But  we  had  little  time  to  muse  on  the  wonder  of  it  all. 
Our  potatoes  had  not  yet  been  dug.  After  so  vivid  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  capriciousness  of  North  Dakota  weather, 
Father  no  longer  would  trust  it,  and  fearing  the  ground 
might  freeze  at  night,  he  insisted  that  we  make  sure  our 
vegetables  were  safe.  Accordingly,  although  it  was  Sun¬ 
day,  all  hands  joined  in  digging  potatoes.  A  pleasant  job 
it  was  to  gather  them  up  from  the  mixture  of  snow  and 
mud ! 

The  weather  continued  warm,  however,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  cattle  were  again  grazing  in  the  pasture,  gaz¬ 
ing  in  mute  wonder  at  the  corpses  of  the  unfortunate  field 
mates.  In  less  than  a  week  the  shocks  of  grain  were  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  and  threshing  was  resumed  at  full  speed.  We 
saw  no  more  snow  till  earlv  in  December. 

Our  crops  were  good  that  year  and  we  began  thinking 
of  increasing  our  acreage  for  the  next  vear.  I  taught  the 
same  school  again  through  the  winter  months,  and  events 
settled  into  a  sort  of  dull  routine. 

The  last  week  in  March,  Tick,  who  had  acrain  spent  the 
winter  in  Illinois,  arrived  with  another  emigrant  car,  load- 
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ed  with  several  head  of  cattle  for  Hank  and  me  and  a 
team  of  horses  for  himself.  Tick  had  rented  the  Sherd 
place,  a  half  section  joining  our  land.  I  took  over  Tew’s 
place.  Altogether,  we  had  one  thousand  and  forty  acres 
of  land  in  charge  that  year.  Of  course,  this  was  not  all 
put  into  crop,  as  some  was  pasture  and  some  was  left  for 
summer  fallow. 

There  was  just  one  horse  added  to  our  stock  that  sum¬ 
mer  that  deserves  special  mention,  and  that  was  one  I 
bought  from  Jim  Jackson.  He  was  a  large  bay  Percheron, 
and  had  reached  that  age  in  equine  standards  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  forty  among  our  lady  friends.  He  could  grow 
no  older.  He  had  been  foundered  in  his  youth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  walked  with  a  somewhat  stiffened  and  dignified 
gait.  That  is  probably  the  reason  he  was  called  “General.” 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  real  soldier  and  gave  loyal  service. 
After  many  years,  he  was  sold  for  five  dollars  to  the  owner 
of  a  fox  farm,  to  be  used  as  food  for  his  furry  stock.  Per¬ 
haps  somewhere  today  a  beautiful  lady  is  wearing  a  black, 
silver-tipped  fox  collar,  the  sheen  of  which  is  the  reflection 
of  the  General’s  honest  soul.  Who  knows?  Reincarna¬ 
tion  takes  some  curious  turns. 

We  were  so  busy  that  summer  of  1904  that  we  had  little 
time  for  pleasure  trips.  Anyway,  the  glamour  of  the  west 
was  growing  less  intense,  and  we  were  settling  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  making  a  living.  That  was  the  first  year 
that  rust  struck  the  northwest. 

Until  a  few  weeks  before  harvest  time  the  crops  had 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  everyone  was  jubilant.  About  the 
twentieth  of  July,  rumors  of  rust  infection  of  the  wheat 
in  Minnesota  began  to  reach  us,  and  by  the  first  of  August 
all  late  crops  in  our  neighborhood  were  stricken  with  the 
malady.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  us.  The  grain  stood  rank 
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and  straight  and  tall.  But,  instead  of  gradually  changing 
from  green  to  gold  as  it  normally  should  have  done,  it 
turned  from  green  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  then  to  black. 
Many  farmers  who  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  disease 
cut  and  shocked  the  worthless  stuff.  Later,  when  threshers 
began  working,  they  found  there  was  not  enough  of  value 
in  the  bundles  to  pay  for  hauling  them  to  the  machines. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  bum  the  fields  of  every 
vestige  of  what  had  promised  so  lately  to  be  a  record- 
breaking  yield.  Our  land,  lying  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Turtle  Mountains,  always  matured  the  crops  several 
days  earlier  than  others  less  favorably  located,  so  our  yield 
that  year  was  fair,  our  wheat  averaging  seventeen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  rage  of  rust  had  caused  the  price  of  wheat 
to  advance  rapidly,  and  we  were  able  to  sell  our  crop  for 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  more. 

I  built  my  bam  and  granary  that  summer.  Hank  was 
the  head  carpeneter,  and  a  good  one  he  was.  He  always 
did  his  work  with  a  thoroughness  that  contrasted  vividly 
with  many  of  my  hurried  and  impatient  attempts  at  car¬ 
pentry. 

Soon  after  we  had  started  work  on  the  building,  Fred, 
Corbett,  “Whack”  (a  nickname  for  one  of  Aunt  Sally’s 
sons),  and  Bill  Tew  came  to  visit  us.  With  haying,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  building  all  coming  on  at  once,  we  had  little 
time  to  entertain  our  company  in  the  manner  we  should 
have  wished.  However,  they  all  agreed  to  help  us  at  the 
carpenter  work  in  the  forenoons  so  we  could  hunt  grouse 
and  ducks  in  the  afternoons.  And  how  well  they  worked ! 
Even  Bill  Tew,  who  had  never  worked  outside  a  store, 
and  whom  we  had  always  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
sissy,  handled  hammer  and  saw  and  lumber  like  an  ex¬ 
pert.  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  progress  we  made  on 
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the  granary.  Bill  wrote  an  account  of  our  achievement 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  building,  and  it  may  be  read 
there  to  this  day.  Of  course,  we  went  hunting  in  the  af¬ 
ternoons  as  agreed.  What  unalloyed  pleasure  those  times 
gave  us.  If  ever  millionaire  fox  hunter,  with  all  the  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  that  money  can  buy,  obtains  half  the 
measure  of  soul  ecstasy  in  his  sport  that  we  brothers  and 
friends  had  in  those  golden  days,  driving  about  those  love¬ 
ly  fields  and  prairies  in  the  old  “ricksha”  drawn  by  one  of 
our  sure  and  faithful  teams,  I  wish  he  would  tell  about  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  to  tell  about  our  North 
Dakota  hunting  in  general.  I  may  write  of  particular 
events  sometime  farther  on.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing,  Hank  had  a  little  black  dog  of  unknown  breed'- 
ing,  but  she  had  good  blood  in  her,  for  she  was  one  of  the 
best  pointers  we  had  ever  seen.  She  gave  us  two  years  of 
faithful  service  before  she  met  a  most  cruel  fate.  In  early 
winter  we  were  loading  wheat  from  a  log  granary  that 
stood  some  distance  from  the  house.  Gypsy,  as  we  called 
her,  was  with  us,  ready  to  catch  any  stray  mice  that  might 
cross  her  path.  After  the  wagons  were  loaded,  we  care¬ 
fully  closed  and  barred  the  door  of  the  granary,  never 
noticing  that  the  dog  was  still  inside.  The  thick  walls  of 
the  log  building,  and  the  heavy  sod  roof  with  which  it  was 
covered,  prevented  the  cries  the  poor  creature  must  have 
made,  from  reaching  any  ear.  After  three  days,  when  we 
again  went  for  wheat,  we  found  poor  Gypsy  starved  and 
frozen,  her  nose  close  by  a  crack  in  the  door.  It  made  me 
think  of  “Injun  Joe”  down  there  by  that  iron  door  which 
closed  the  Missouri  cave. 

Those  afternoons  we  went  hunting  with  our  Illinois 
visitors,  Gypsy  was  at  her  best.  We  rode  slowly  along  in 
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the  “ricksha,”  with  guns  in  readiness  while  we  let  the  dog 
work. 

Well,  I  see  that  I  will  have  to  take  time  out  to  tell  you 
about  the  “ricksha.”  Of  course,  it  wasn't  a  two-w'heeled 
“jinrikisha”  of  Japanese  make.  It  was  a  medium-light 
wagon,  with  long  platform  springs  that  weaved  and  swung 
in  even’  direction,  but  never  broke.  It  could  have  two  or 
three  seats  across  the  box  —  or  more  if  required.  We 
usually  had  one  or  more  seats,  according  to  the  size  of  our 
crowed,  but  always  the  hind  end  gate  was  down,  and  two 
passengers  would  sit  with  their  legs  hanging  down  from 
the  back  end  of  the  vehicle.  This  was  a  coveted  position, 
as  it  permitted  of  very  quick  action  in  case  game  wras 
flushed  while  the  team  was  in  motion.  The  long  elastic 
springs,  some  of  them  parallel  and  others  transverse  to  the 
main  keel  of  the  conveyance,  gave  a  son  of  rolling  motion 
as  we  moved  over  the  uneven  terrain,  which  made  us  feel 
as  though  we  were  riding  the  waves.  Sometimes  when  we 
had  cruelly  neglected  to  grease  the  axles,  the  revolving 
wheels  w'ould  pour  forth  an  almost  human  whine,  and  we 
would  promise  to  give  them  liberally  of  the  best  lubricant 
money  could  buy  as  soon  as  we  reached  home. 

The  “ricksha”  must  have  been  built  like  the  “w’onder- 
ful  one  hoss  shay,”  for  it  was  still  going  strong  many  years 
after  we  had  left  the  prairies.  We  gave  “her”  the  musical 
Japanese  name  simply  because  we  felt  it  became  “her” 
character.  We  alw’ays  spoke  of  “her  "  in  the  feminine 
gender,  perhaps  because  she  has  such  a  taking  way.  No 
vehicle  ever  contrived  by  man  could  have  better  met  our 
requirements.  I  would  rather  have  a  ten-mile  ride  in  that 
old  rig  today  writh  the  companions  w;h:  went  with  it  than 
a  thousand  mile  ride  in  a  modern  limousine  with  movie 
stars  for  company  —  and  that's  sayinr  a  let. 
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I  think  we  were  going  hunting  when  I  was  interrupted. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  grouse  and  prairie  chickens 
in  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  numerous  ducks  in  ponds 
and  lakes.  We  would  drive  leisurely  along  the  trails  while 
the  dog  sniffed  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  The 
country  surrounding  our  old  home  is  dotted  with  clumps 
of  willow  and  poplar  trees  growing  in  the  potholes  left 
by  the  glacial  invasion.  It  is  best,  usually,  to  hunt  grouse 
early  in  the  morning  when  they  are  scattered  about  the 
fields,  but  as  our  mornings  were  occupied  we  had  to  take 
the  next  best  time.  On  warm,  sunny  afternoons,  the  game 
sought  the  shade  of  the  tree  clumps.  When  Gypsy  had 
located  a  clump  in  which  grouse  were  hiding,  she  would 
stop  a  short  distance  from  the  trees  and  point  motionless¬ 
ly,  with  her  nose  and  right  forepaw  toward  the  place.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  team  was  stopped  and  we  surrounded  the 
pothole  on  three  sides.  One  man  would  have  to  stay  in 
the  “ricksha”  to  hold  the  horses  and  to  watch  for  a  chance 
shot  that  might  come  his  way  —  often  he  got  more  shots 
than  any  other.  When  all  were  in  readiness,  one  hunter, 
with  Gypsy,  would  advance  toward  the  unsuspecting 
quarry.  Soon  there  would  be  a  whirring  of  wings  and  the 
“Sabbath”  stillness,  which  had  settled  over  all  at  the  first 
signal  from  our  good  dog,  was  rudely  broken. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  birds  usually  rose 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  we  had  many  shots  at  each 
covey.  A  little  later,  after  they  had  been  fired  on  a  few 
times,  the  grouse  would  all  rise  in  a  body  at  the  first  sound 
of  alarm  and  we  would  get  only  a  shot  or  two  before  all 
were  out  of  range.  After  a  few  hours  of  grouse  shooting, 
we  would  reach  Lord’s  Lake. 

In  those  days  Lord’s  Lake  was  a  considerable  bodv  of 
water,  nearly  two  miles  in  length  by  one  mile  in  width  at 
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the  widest  part.  It  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  depth 
over  most  of  its  extent.  It  wTas  bordered  by  sw'amps,  and, 
with  projecting  headlands,  narrows,  reeds,  rushes  and  all, 
it  made  a  most  favorable  spot  for  duck  shooting. 

There  was  one  ridge  of  solid  land,  from  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  width  and  extending  about  sixty  rods  in 
length,  separating  the  main  body  of  the  lake  from  a  reedy 
lagoon  containing  wild  rice,  a  favorite  food  of  ducks. 
Everv  hunter  will  realize  that  this  neck  of  land  made  an 
excellent  location  for  our  “stands’’  as  we  called  them. 
There  were  wild  grasses  and  wreeds  growing  there,  and  by 
making  slight  excavations  in  the  sandy  soil  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  blind  was  established.  For  those  unacquainted  with 
hunting  lore,  I  will  explain  that  a  “stand”  meant  a  blind 
and  its  occupants.  We  had  constructed  our  blinds  along 
this  favorite  neck  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards,  a  fair  gun¬ 
shot,  and  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other. 

Of  course,  wre  took  Fred  around  the  lake  on  his  first 
visit  to  Dakota.  One  look  at  our  happy  hunting  ground 
settled  even  thing  for  him  —  he  was  moving  to  North 
Dakota  as  soon  as  possible,  for  he  dearly  loved  to  hunt,  as 
even'  mother’s  son  of  us  did.  And  why?  Our  learned 
psychologists  just  now  are  discounting  heredity  as  much  as 
ninety  percent,  I  believe.  The  same  old  question  —  he¬ 
redity  versus  environment.  Since  nobody  knows  all  about 
environment,  and  scarcely  anything  about  heredity,  why 
worry?  One  man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another's.  My  Ken¬ 
tucky  forebears  on  Father’s  side,  and  my  Jersey  and  Vir¬ 
ginian  on  Mother's,  w^ere  all  hunters.  Thev  loved  the 
chase.  That  indescribable,  throbbing  tumult  that  stirs  my 
vitals  at  the  thought  of  wild  game  never  originated  in  any- 
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thing  rubbed  on  from  the  outside.  It  goes  back  to  my 
caveman  ancestors. 

There  is  a  comradeship  among  hunters  that  others  can¬ 
not  understand.  The  great  Livingstone  said  he  could  al¬ 
ways  trust  the  man  who  could  really  laugh.  I  will  trust 
the  man  who  loves  to  hunt.  There  may  be  a  similar  re¬ 
lationship  among  fishermen.  I  don’t  know;  I  am  not  a 
fisherman  yet.  (But  later  I  became  a  leader  of  “piscatori- 
ans.”)  But  I  am  sure  the  great  president  whom  I  love 
next  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  was  a  great  hunter.  And, 
remember,  he  learned  to  hunt  in  North  Dakota.  He  fell 
for  the  lure  of  this  mighty  west,  and  he  knew  that  with¬ 
out  its  benign  influence  he  could  never  have  been  presi¬ 
dent. 


Psychological  Influence  of  Geography 

If  any  Phi  Delta  Kappan  should  ever  read  this,  he  will 
know  that  before  anyone  may  be  initiated  into  that  learned 
fraternity  he  must  present  a  paper  on  some  philosophical 
or  psychological  subject.  I  chose  for  my  subject,  “The 
Psychological  Influence  of  Geography.”  I  maintained,  in 
a  half-humorous  way,  that  the  geographical  location  of 
North  Dakota  was  such  that  our  university  should,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  produce  a  distinct  type  of  intellect¬ 
ual  giants  in  some  such  manner  as  New  England  had  pro¬ 
duced)  the  “Cambridge  Poets.”  Most  of  my  fraternity 
brothers  took  my  paper  as  a  joke,  but  good  old  Professor 
Schmidt  said  he  was  much  interested  in  my  contention. 
One  word  from  so  learned  a  man  encouraged  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  my  thesis. 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  youngest  states,  but  we  al¬ 
ready  have  Steffanson,  the  greatest  Arctic  explorer;  Carl 
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Ben  Eilson,  who  lost  his  life  in  rescue  work  by  airplane  in 
the  far  north;  and  our  state  justly  claims  a  large  share  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  say  nothing  of  our  present,  vocif¬ 
erous  nominee  for  the  presidency. 

The  fact  that  the  exact  center  of  the  North  American 
continent,  as  ascertained  by  the  United  States  Geodetic 
Survey,  is  located  at  Rugby,  North  Dakota,  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  magic  atmosphere  I  am  claiming  for 
my  state.'  If  there  isn’t  something  to  this  magic,  why  is  it 
that  neither  sun,  nor  wind,  nor  flood,  nor  drought,  nor 
heat,  nor  cold,  nor  politicians,  nor  things  past,  nor  things 
to  come  can  drive  those  who  have  once  settled  in  the  state 
from  its  boundaries.  Of  course,  Fred  wanted  to  live  here 
—  he  couldn’t  help  it. 

I  must  get  back  to  work  for  a  while.  That  fall  Tick  and 
I  rented  the  Warner  place  in  partnership,  while  each  kept 
the  land  he  already  had.  Hank  rented  Bignell's  place,  a 
half  section  which  cornered  with  our  land  on  the  south¬ 
west.  This  was  another  step  in  our  expansion. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  as  we  needed  more  horses  to 
handle  our  increased  acreage,  I  bought  a  beautiful  team 
of  bay  mares  from  Jim  Jackson,  our  neighbor,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  horse  dealers  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  Tick  wanted  to  name  them  after  two  girls  he  had 
known  in  college,  so  they  were  named  Myrtle  and  Bess. 
He  bought  two  excellent  mares  at  the  same  time,  and 
named  them  Lila  and  Rowena,  after  two  other  girls  he 
had  known  somewhere.  If  the  girls  were  as  good  as  their 
namesakes,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 

Second  Haying  Expedition  and  Father  Andrieux 

Nature  favored  us  that  spring.  Rain  fell  as  it  was  need- 
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ed,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  grew  luxuriantly.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  that  I  made  my  second  great  haying 
expedition.  This  time  it  was  only  seven  miles  from  home 
—  on  the  Victor  Comartin  place.  He  had  forty  acres  of 
excellent  grass,  which  I  agreed  to  cut  on  shares.  Of 
course,  we  would  have  to  camp  on  the  meadow,  and  as 
there  were  no  buildings  to  use  I  had  to  make  provision  for 
shelter.  To  haul  the  hay  from  the  Ross  place,  Hank  and 
I  had  each  built  hayracks  nine  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet 
long,  with  baskets  three  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  cor¬ 
ners.  On  one  of  these  racks  I  constructed  a  kitchen  and 
living  room  with  a  frame  of  light  lumber  and  lath  cov¬ 
ered  with  tar  paper.  We  had  a  small  gasoline  stove  for 
cooking,  and,  with  an  array  of  carefully  selected  boxes  for 
cupboards  and  table,  and  a  half  dozen  camp  chairs,  we 
had  a  very  comfortable  kitchen.  One  end  of  the  rack  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fresh,  new  hay,  over  which 
we  first  spread  a  heavy  canvas,  then  our  bedding.  This 
was  our  sleeping  quarters,  and  none  more  restful  was  ever 
made.  Our  whole  arrangement  was  excellent  in  fair 
weather,  but  not  well  adapted  to  storms. 

Jim  Sallows  had  come  up  from  Illinois  to  help  in  the 
harvest,  and  he  was  helping  me  at  the  time. 

We  set  out  from  home  the  first  of  August,  with  two 
teams  drawing  the  wagon,  my  new  Deering  mower,  and  a 
rake.  Of  course,  Clara,  Lois  and  Joe  were  riding  in  our 
“covered  wagon”  and  looking  forward  to  a  perpetual  pic¬ 
nic.  Our  huge,  black  portable  home  aroused  some  com¬ 
ment  as  we  passed  along  the  road,  and  there  were  some 
who  prophesied  disaster.  But  what  of  it?  They  did  the 
same  to  Columbus. 

We  reached  the  hay  meadow  about  noon,  unhitched 
our  tired  horses  and  fed  them,  then  had  our  first  meal  on 
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board  our  private  combined  diner  and  Pullman.  After 
our  lunch,  I  helped  Jim  get  started  mowing,  and  then 
straightened  up  around  the  camp.  I  tethered  Roany  in  a 
spot  where  the  grass  was  most  nutritious,  and  near  a  pond 
where  she  might  drink  her  fill  of  water.  I  secured  water 
for  our  drinking  and  cooking  from  the  nearest  neighbor, 
nearly  half  a  mile  away.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
haying  that  afternoon  except  to  keep  the  mower  going, 
and  Jim  was  attending  to  that.  Clara  and  I  made  all  the 
little  adjustments  in  our  modem  conveniences  that  were 
necessary',  and  then  had  a  little  time  left  before  starting 
supper  to  muse  on  the  beautiful  scenery  about  us  and  to 
anticipate  the  two  weeks  of  work  and  fun  we  hoped  were 
just  coming  up. 

It  is  a  good  thing  we  did  thus,  for  it  proved  to  be  our 
only  chance  for  such  musings.  About  six  o’clock  Jim  came 
from  work,  his  team  dripping,  for  it  had  been  a  hot  after¬ 
noon.  While  Clara  was  getting  the  evening  meal,  Jim  and 
I  unharnessed  the  horses  and  watered  them  at  the  pond. 
Then  we  tied  them  to  the  rack  on  the  other  wagon  and 
fed  them  grain  in  boxes  we  had  brought  for  that  purpose. 
As  our  hay  was  not  yet  sufficient  cured  for  use,  we  “bor¬ 
rowed”  some  from  our  neighbor’s  stack.  Borrowing  feed 
without  leave  of  the  owner  was  a  common  practice  in 
those  days.  The  borrowers  almost  always  paid  back,  but 
seldom  to  the  one  he  borrowed  from.  It  was  a  western 
custom  and  understood  by  all. 

Joe  and  Lois  had  played  the  whole  afternoon  on  blank¬ 
ets  spread  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  our  wagon  home, 
happy  and  carefree  as  young  pups.  By  the  time  Clara  had 
supper  ready  Jim  and  I  had  finished  with  the  horses. 
While  we  ate  we  could  hear  our  animal  friends  a  few  rods 
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away  apparently  enjoying  themselves  as  much  as  we  were. 
They  seemed  like  good  neighbors  there  in  that  quiet 
meadow  far  from  other  human  habitations. 

We  had  been  so  intensely  interested  in  our  tasks  that 
afternoon  that  we  had  thought  little  of  the  weather.  The 
sun  was  shining,  and  that  was  all  we  wanted  to  know. 
Before  darkness  came  on,  we  fixed  our  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  night.  Jim  made  for  himself  a  luxurious  bed  on 
the  ground  under  the  wagon  of  borrowed  hay,  covered 
with  blankets;  and  he  had  a  grain  sack  stuffed  with  the 
same  material  for  a  pillow.  We  spread  our  beds  in  our 
Pullman  de  luxe  with  blankets  and  sheets  —  fit  for  a  king. 
Soon  after  sundown  we  retired  for  the  night. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  children  were  fast  asleep,  feeling 
as  confident  and  safe  in  the  protection  of  their  parents  as 
if  they  had  been  at  home.  Their  parents  were  not  quite 
so  much  at  ease.  A  long,  black  cloud  was  appearing  on 
the  western  horizon,  and  lightning  was  flashing  almost 
constantly.  At  first,  we  thought  it  might  be  only  heat 
lightning,  which  usually  does  not  presage  a  serious  storm. 
As  the  cloud  rose  higher,  we  could  see  the  vivid  zig-zag 
streaks  reaching  from  cloud  to  earth.  Sometimes  they  were 
crooked  and  forked  like  old,  gnarled  oaks.  We  knew  that 
such  lightning  after  a  hot  day  meant  that  a  real  storm  was 
in  formation.  It  was  still  a  long  way  off,  for  we  could 
hear  no  thunder,  and  we  hoped  it  might  spend  its  force 
before  it  reached  us.  We  gave  up  the  thought  of  sleep, 
and  half  fearfully  watched  the  work  of  the  heavens. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  heard  the  distant  rumble  of 
thunder,  and  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  constant  rum¬ 
bling,  roaring,  bumping,  jarring,  like  the  sound  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  freight  trains  crossing  bridges  all  at  once.  It  was  too 
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late  then  to  seek  a  safer  shelter,  even  if  we  had  known 
where  to  go,  which  we  did  not,  for  we  were  entirely 
strange  to  the  neighborhood. 

At  eleven-thirty  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury.  The  first 
strong  gust  of  wind  stripped  our  light  covering  from  us, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  flashing  zigzag  sabers  of  the  storm 
gods  we  saw  it  whirling  across  the  meadow  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  us.  The  rain  came  down  in  bucketfuls,  and  we 
laughed  at  it,  but  pretty  soon  hail  came  and  we  sobered 
up  a  bit. 

We  covered  the  children,  strangely  enough  still  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  ourselves  with  the  bed  clothing,  holding  it  high 
in  the  middle  to  form  a  roof.  After  fifteen  minutes’  down¬ 
pouring  of  rail  and  hail,  Lois  began  to  squirm  and  whine 
a  little.  We  looked  for  the  cause  and  found  the  icy  water 
coming  in  from  below7.  Brave  little  girl  —  then  four  years 
old  —  when  we  told  her  not  to  cry  and  wake  up  two- 
year-old  Joe,  who,  we  feared,  would  probably  set  up  an 
uncontrollable  roar,  she  stifled  her  sobs  and,  snuggling 
close  in  my  wet  arms,  kept  so  quiet  that  Joe  was  not  awak¬ 
ened  till  the  storm  had  ceased. 

Luckily  for  us,  few  of  the  hailstones  were  larger  than 
marbles  and  with  our  thick  covering  of  bed  clothes  we  did 
not  suffer  from  their  pelting.  Occasional  larger  stones 
struck  our  horses  and  we  were  fearful,  when  we  saw  them 
prancing  about  in  the  glare  of  lightning,  that  they  might 
break  their  halters  and  leave  us  stranded  in  the  lake  of 
water  which  now  surrounded  our  once  happy  home.  They 
were  all  in  their  places,  however,  after  the  storm  was  over 
and  even  old  Roany  had  not  weighed  her  anchor,  as  she 
might  have  done,  and  gone  drifting  with  the  wind. 

Jim’s  bed  under  the  wagon  had  become  a  floating 
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island.  When  the  rain  ceased  falling,  we  laughed  to  hear 
that  happy  fellow  singing  “How  Dry  I  Am.” 

We  were  all  drenched  to  the  skin  and  the  hail  had  made 
icewater  of  the  rain.  Action  was  necessary  at  once.  Jim 
and  I  waded  through  water  ankle-deep  all  about  us,  put 
the  harness  on  our  dripping  horses  and  hitched  to  the 
wagons.  We  drove  down  the  muddy  road  toward  the 
nearest  house.  We  were  debating  how  we  might  arouse 
the  sleeping  household  when,  as  we  neared  the  place,  we 
saw  a  light  through  the  window.  We  later  learned  that 
an  upstairs  window  had  been  left  open  and  unknown  to 
the  family  rain  had  poured  in  and  flooded  the  entire 
room.  The  man  and  his  wife,  the  only  occupants  of  the 
house,  were  mopping  up  the  water  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
door.  They  were  not  surprised  to  see  us.  They  had  ob¬ 
served  our  camp  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  been  anxious 
for  our  safety  during  the  storm. 

What  a  royal  welcome  they  gave  us!  We  were  all  as 
wet  as  though  we  had  been  immersed  in  a  lake,  as  indeed 
we  practically  had  been,  and  the  water  ran  from  our 
clothes  onto  their  spotless  floors  in  a  way  that  made  us 
wince. 

Nothing  these  kind  people  had  was  too  good  for  us. 
The  man  furnished  complete  outfits  of  clothes  for  Jim  and 
me,  even  to  underwear  and  socks,  and  the  lady  did  as 
much  for  Clara.  They  were  elderly  people  and  so  having 
no  small  children  they  could  not  outfit  Lois  and  Joe.  But 
they  gave  us  warm  blankets  in  which  to  wrap  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  we  hung  their  small  garments  by  the  kitchen 
stove  where  they  dried  before  morning.  Two  beautiful 
soft  beds  were  furnished  for  us  and  the  children,  and  they 
would  have  made  a  bed  for  Jim  on  the  couch  but  that 
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hero  preferred  some  dry  blankets  in  the  haymow  of  their 
nice  warm  barn. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Destaler  —  for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  generous  hostess  —  gave  us  a  breakfast  fit  for 
royalty:  ham  and  eggs,  jam,  the  best  of  homemade  bread, 
butter  pure  and  sweet  as  ever  was  made,  coffee  and  cream 
and  milk  in  abundance.  What  more  could  anyone  desire? 

How  well  we  slept  the  last  half  of  that  eventful  night, 
after  having  been  rescued  from  a  stormy  sea,  and  how  we 


ate  of  that  bountiful  breakfast! 

I  wanted  much  to  compensate  those  loving  people  in  a 
small  way  by  paying  for  our  entertainment,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  wounded  them  when  I  offered  them  money. 
Their’s  was  a  service  of  pure  love,  and  they  did  much 
more  for  me  than  they  perhaps  ever  knew.  For  they  not 
only  succored  me  and  mine  in  our  dire  need,  but  they 
gave  me  a  newer  and  better  view  of  life  than  I  had  had 
before.  These  people  were  French  Catholics  of  the  finest 
type.  I  had  been  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  Catholics  were  fundamentally  different 
from  Protestants  and  were  not  to  be  associated  with  too 
freely.  Unreasoning  prejudice  had  too  frequently  con¬ 
trolled  my  thinking.  Their  kindness  changed  it  all. 

As  there  could  be  no  more  haymaking  for  several  days 
on  those  flooded  meadows,  we  decided  to  return  to  our 
home.  We  hitched  our  well  fed  and  rested  horses  to  the 
wagon  and,  with  old  Roany  soberly  plodding  behind, 
drove  slowly  over  the  muddy  roads  of  the  five  long  miles. 
We  reached  our  place  just  at  noon  and  met  Hank  coming 
from  Bottineau  with  a  one  ton  load  of  binder  twine,  which 
we  had  bought  for  our  combined  harvest. 

We  learned  from  Hank  that  the  severest  hail  storm  in 
the  history  of  the  state  had  struck  the  region  just  west  of 
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town.  A  strip  of  land  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width, 
extending  for  thirty  miles  in  length  in  a  northwest-south¬ 
east  direction,  its  eastern  edge  coinciding  almost  exactly 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  had  every  vestige  of  a 
most  bountiful  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  It  had  been  pounded  into  the  ground 
so  that  in  looking  across  the  fields  it  appeared  as  if  the 
grain  had  been  cut  and  every  bundle  swept  clean  from  the 
ground. 

While  Hank  was  loading  the  twine  for  our  crop,  he 
had  seen  scores  of  farmers  from  the  stricken  district  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  supply  which  they  had  taken  home  only  the 
day  before. 

Luckily  for  us,  the  hail  that  fell  on  our  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road  was  scattering  and  did  little  damage.  Of  course,  we 
had  been  chilled  and  frightened  by  what  fell  on  us,  but 
we  wondered  what  might  have  happened  had  we  been  in 
the  thickest  of  the  storm,  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  hailstones. 

I  think  this  is  the  right  time  and  place  to  tell  the  sequel 
to  the  story  of  the  “Good  Samaritan”  Catholics.  It  oc¬ 
curred  three  years  later  and  is  somewhat  ahead  of  my 
story,  but  I  feel  that  it  belongs  here. 

On  November  fifteenth  in  1908,  a  real  blizzard  had 
worked  up  from  the  northwest.  By  the  middle  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  telephone  poles  which  stood  along  the  road 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  our  house  became  invisible. 
That  was  our  gauge  for  the  severity  of  a  storm.  When 
these  poles  were  no  longer  visible  in  the  daytime,  it  was 
unsafe  to  leave  home. 

About  four  o’clock,  while  we  were  watching  the  storm 
through  the  window  and  wondering  how  we  could  man¬ 
age  to  water  our  stock  for  the  night,  a  team  of  horses, 
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without  a  driver  and  hitched  to  a  light  sleigh,  dashed 
wildly  into  our  barnyard  and  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at 
the  stable  door.  As  soon  as  I  could  don  coat  and  cap  and 
put  on  four-buckle  overshoes,  I  ran  to  the  bam.  The 
sleigh  was  right  side  up  and  still  intact,  except  that  any 
cushions  and  robes  it  may  have  contained  were  gone.  We 
feared  a  tragedy  had  occurred  down  the  road,  and  were 
quite  certain  someone  or  more  were  lost  in  the  storm.  I 
unhitched  the  team  and  put  them  in  the  stable,  then  went 
to  Father’s  place  to  telephone  to  town.  I  learned  that  a 
team  answering  the  description  of  the  one  I  had  in  the 
bam  had  gone  out  of  one  of  the  liver)7  stables  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  with  a  driver  and  a  passenger  bound  for  Tarsus,  a 
village  eight  miles  southeast  of  Bottineau. 

While  I  was  attending  to  the  horses,  Clara  watched 
anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  highway,  hoping  every 
minute  someone  might  appear  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
runaway  team.  After  perhaps  half  an  hour  of  waiting, 
there  appeared,  staggering  through  the  deepening  drifts, 
the  outline  of  a  human  form,  clothed  in  spotless  white  like 
a  sheeted  ghost.  The  figure  approached  the  door,  opened 
before  he  reached  it,  and  in  a  second,  all  but  completely 
exhausted,  stood  trembling  in  our  warm  kitchen. 

Clara  untied  the  large  woolen  scarf  from  his  neck,  un¬ 
buttoned  and  removed  his  snow-covered  coat,  took  off  a 
coonskin  cap,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  handsome, 
intellectual,  honest  face  of  Father  Andrieux.  She  gave 
him  a  chair  by  our  hard-coal  burner,  that  beautiful 
nickel-plated  heater  which,  with  its  many  ising-glass  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  through  which  the  glowing  coals  gave  to 
us  the  heat  and  light  stored  by  our  great  Creator  millions 
of  years  before  deep  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains.  It 
was,  on  those  cold  winter  days,  indeed  a  little  bit  of 
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heaven.  Of  course,  we  were  glad  to  share  our  blessing 
with  this  friend  in  need.  After  he  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
and  a  few  cookies,  his  body  and  soul  were  warm  again, 
and  we  began  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  our 
guest. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  before,  he  had  left  the  pleasant 
vineyards  of  sunny  France,  an  ordained  priest  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  his  early  twenties,  and  had  landed  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  a  brief  preparation  and  instructions  in  American 
ways  before  taking  over  his  parish  at  Tarsus.  He  had 
come  from  Winnipeg  to  Bottineau  the  day  before.  This 
was  Saturday,  and  the  young  priest’s  first  duty  in  his  new 
parish  was  to  conduct  a  funeral  service  for  a  little  child  on 
Sunday  morning.  It  was  his  urgent  determination  to  be 
present  at  that  funeral  which  caused  him  to  set  out  in  the 
storm  contrary  to  the  advice  of  experienced  residents  of 
the  town.  He  had  engaged  the  livery  team  and  driver, 
but  found,  to  his  disgust,  before  he  had  travelled  the  first 
mile,  that  his  companion  was  somewhat  intoxicated  and, 
therefore,  an  unsafe  pilot  even  under  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions. 

When  they  reached  the  coulee  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
town,  where  the  snow  always  drifts  deep,  the  horses  drew 
too  close  to  one  side  of  the  grade,  the  sleigh  was  upset, 
and  the  occupants  were  buried  in  the  snow.  The  reins 
slipped  through  the  confused  hands  of  the  driver  and  the 
spirited  team  dashed  away  through  the  storm,  dragging 
the  sleigh,  which  somehow  righted  itself  again,  behind 
them.  It  was  another  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coulee  to 
our  place.  The  driver,  who  had  not  been  at  all  anxious 
to  make  the  trip,  set  out  for  town,  but  the  priest,  filled 
with  a  sense  of  duty  that  balked  at  no  risk  of  life  or  limb, 
went  on  in  the  direction  of  his  church. 
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There,  on  that  icy  day  in  November,  was  exhibited  as 
fine  a  bit  of  courage  as  God  ever  witnessed.  He,  indeed, 
was  the  only  witness.  Father  Andrieux  in  that  whirling 
storm  was  as  much  alone  with  God  as  ever  man  can  be; 
I  have  been  lost  in  a  blizzard,  and  I  know  whereof  I  write. 
Imagine  the  situation !  A  young  man  brought  up  in 
luxury  in  southern  France.  He  had  scarcely  seen  a  snow¬ 
flake.  Suddenly,  he  is  left  entirely  alone  in  a  raging  North 
Dakota  blizzard,  with  the  temperature  far  below  zero.  He 
knew  the  distance  back  to  town  was  not  great,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  driver  he  could  make  his  way  to  safety. 
But  that  would  be  turning  his  back  on  duty  and  he  would 
not  consider  such  a  course  for  a  second.  He  did  not  know 
the  road  ahead.  He  had  never  passed  that  way  before. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  next  house  was  one  or  five 
miles  ahead.  He  only  knew  he  must  go  on  to  the  end  of 
his  strength.  He  had  almost  reached  that  end  when  stag¬ 
gered  into  our  kitchen.  His  story  has  never  been  told  in 
poetry  or  song,  but  never  have  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
done  a  more  heroic  deed  than  did  that  lonely  young  priest 
on  that  wintry  day. 

His  stock  of  English  was  very  limited  that  day  we  first 
met  him,  and,  as  our  knowledge  of  French  was  nil,  con¬ 
versation  was  difficult.  I  had  studied  Latin  once,  how¬ 
ever,  and  since  Father  Andrieux  was  proficient  in  that  an¬ 
cient  language,  we  managed  to  get  most  of  our  ideas 
across.  I  remember  to  this  day  how  he  asked  in  his  halt¬ 
ing,  queer  French  accent,  “Are — you — Catholic,” 

I  shook  my  head. 

Then  he  said  in  the  same  slow  way,  “If  you  —  are  — 
not  —  Catholic,  you  are  —  a  —  gentleman.” 

How  nice  that  sounded  —  “a  gentleman.”  I  thought 
of  good,  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Destaler  and  the  rain  and  hail 
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and  resolved  to  try  to  be  indeed  a  gentleman.  Then  I  told 
him  that  we  in  the  United  States  did  not  care  whether  a 
man  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  if  he  was  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman. 

He  told  me,  years  afterwards  when  his  English  was  most 
excellent,  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  Protestant  home 
before  that  bitter  day,  and  that  he  was  surprised  and  over¬ 
joyed  by  the  kind  treatment  we  accorded  him.  We  had 
the  happy  privilege  of  assisting  him  to  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  what  real  religious  liberty  and  tolerance  meant 
in  America.  And  how  thoroughly  he  himself  caught  the 
spirit  of  it  all!  Father  Andrieux  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  his  part  of  the  state.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  hospital  in  Bottineau,  conducted  by  the  Catholic  sisters, 
but  built  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  sects  and  creeds,  and  serving  all  alike,  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  largely  because  that  homesick  young  priest  whom  we 
rescued  from  the  snowdrifts  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  cre¬ 
ation  and  maintenance.  He  has  never  forgotten  his  friends. 
Scores  of  times  has  he  told  the  story  of  the  blizzard  and 
how  he  first  learned  to  know  the  Protestants. 

It  was  a  great  thrill  to  us  last  summer  when  the  old 
Bottineau  Baptist  Church,  of  which  we  long  were  mem¬ 
bers,  held  its  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration,  to  see  upon 
the  platform,  among  the  visiting  clergymen  of  many  de¬ 
nominations,  Father  Andrieux,  and  to  hear  him  relate  the 
story  I  have  just  told.  And  wre  were  vain  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  had  in  a  small  way  contributed  to  his  liberal 
and  tolerant  understanding  of  all  denominations.  “As  one 
lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less,  so  nobleness  enkind- 
leth  nobleness.”  Those  kind  Catholic  people  had  all  their 
lamps  lighted  on  that  stormy  night  of  rain  and  hail. 
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We  took  good  care  of  Father  Andrieux  that  night,  I 
called,  by  phone,  Ernest  Juneau,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Tarsus  Church,  living  four  miles  east  of  our  place,  and 
explained  the  situation  to  him.  He  said  he  would  come 
early  in  the  morning,  with  his  team  and  bobsled,  and  take 
the  young  priest  to  his  church.  He  asked  me  to  tell  Father 
Andrieux  not  to  worry.  This  simple  message,  by  the  use 
of  all  the  Latin  and  English  and  signs  and  gestures  and 
nods  and  smiles  and  grins  that  I  could  muster,  was  finally 
made  clear  to  our  guest  after  half  an  hour  of  severe  men¬ 
tal  effort  on  the  part  of  both  of  us.  Next  morning  the 
storm |  had  ceased  and,  though  the  roads  were  badly 
drifted,  Juneau  made  his  w’ay  to  our  home  as  promised 
and  the  priest  arrived  at  his  church  in  time  for  the  funeral. 

After  our  experience  in  our  Pullman  de  luxe,  we  de¬ 
cided  the  risk  to  the  children  was  too  great  for  further 
attempts  at  camping.  Jim  and  I  went  back  to  the  haying, 
sleeping  in  haystacks  and  doing  our  own  cooking  in  regu¬ 
lar  he-man  fashion.  We  got  the  hay  made  all  right,  but 
there  was  not  much  fun  or  romance  about  it,  so  I  want 
to  forget  it.  One  thing  I  like  to  remember,  though.  I  sold 
the  hay  that  fall  and  got  enough  money  for  it  to  pay  our 
wav  back  to  Illinois  for  our  first  visit  to  the  old  home. 
Our  crops  were  excellent  that  year.  The  hail  had  caused 
only  slight  damage  to  them.  I  remember  one  piece  of 
summer  fallow  where  the  wheat  was  above  mv  head  — 

4 

and  I  am  five  feet,  ten  and  half  inches. 

Father  and  Mother  came  again  in  harvest  time,  and 
with  them  came  grand  old  Uncle  Jake  Marshall  —  jolly 
and  humorous  as  ever  —  and  Uncle  Henry  Trent,  with 
his  tales  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  large  part  of  Illinois  had  been 
transplanted  to  North  Dakota.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
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cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  our  happiness.  Then,  all  at 
once,  it  came  —  typhoid  fever.  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  it, 
but  we  always  have  to  take  the  bitter,  with  the  sweet. 
Hank  was  the  first  of  our  family  to  come  down  with  the 
disease.  Dr.  McKay  (one  of  our  good  doctors  in  Bot¬ 
tineau)  was  puzzled  to  find  the  origin  of  the  germs.  He 
tested  the  water  but  could  find  no  cause  there.  Jim  Sal¬ 
lows  had  been  complaining  for  several  days  and  seemed 
to  be  gradually  getting  worse.  At  last,  much  against  his 
will,  wre  summoned  the  doctor  for  him.  The  mystery  was 
solved.  McKay  found  that  Jim  had  been  suffering  from 
typhoid  a  week  or  more.  He,  no  doubt,  had  been  in¬ 
fected  in  Moline,  Illinois,  where  the  disease  was  preva¬ 
lent,  before  coming  to  our  state.  Fred  Durbin,  who  had 
come  from  Illinois  with  Jim  and  who  was  also  helping  us 
in  the  harvest,  was  next  to  come  down  with  typhoid. 

As  soon  as  Fred  learned  the  nature  of  his  sickness,  he 
determined  to  return  home.  Against  the  earnest  plead¬ 
ings  of  the  doctor,  both  he  and  Jim  boarded  the  train  the 
next  morning  for  the  long  two-days’  ride  to  Illinois.  Both 
were  near  delirium  when  they  arrived  at  Cordova.  Poor 
Fred  died  in  three  weeks  and  Jim  hovered  between  life 
and  death  for  a  month  and  then  slowly  recovered.  We 
regretted  afterwards  that  we  had  not  used  force  to  keep 
them  in  Dakota,  where  their  chances  for  recoverv  would 
have  been  most  certain.  But,  though  we  offered  to  take 
care  of  them  and  to  send  for  Fred’s  mother  to  come  and 
stay  with  him,  they  would  not  listen  to  us. 

We  Pray  for  Little  Joe 

The  next  victim  was  our  little  Joe,  and  a  few  days 
later  Clara,  Hank’s  wife,  came  down  with  the  disease. 
Dr.  McKay  brought  the  best  nurse  he  could  find  for  Hank 
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and  Clara,  and  another  for  Joe.  Father  and  Mother,  who 
had  returned  to  Illinois  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
epidemic,  returned  and  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  Sherd 
farm.  They  took  with  them  all  the  remaining  children  to 
save  them  from  further  exposure  to  the  disease. 

What  an  anxious  time  we  had!  The  experience  burned 
into  our  very  souls.  Our  little  boy  lay  at  the  point  of 
death  for  nearly  a  week.  It  was  in  September,  but  the 
twenty-second  of  that  month  w'as  the  hottest  day  of  the 
year.  Joe’s  temperature  rose  to  nearly  one  hundred  six. 
The  good  nurse  stood  over  him  constandy,  as  he  w'as  pale 
and  thin  as  death  and,  oh,  so  weak!  We  knew  his  life  was 
hanging  by  a  thread.  Then  we  prayed  —  real  prayers 
they  were.  For  two  days  every  ounce  of  energy  of  both 
Clara  and  myself  centered  on  little  Joe.  We  felt  most  truly 
that  his  life  depended  upon  our  pleadings.  Then  the  crisis 
was  past;  gradually  he  began  to  get  well.  No  joy  this  side 
of  heaven  could  equal  ours  when  we  heard  his  little  voice 
speaking  rationally  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  few  weeks  Joe  was  well  and  strong  as  ever.  Was 
he  saved  by  our  prayers?  I  think  so.  I  am  not  supersti¬ 
tious.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  God  would  vio¬ 
late  his  universal  laws  especially  for  me.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  we  may  sometimes  be  in  possession  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  as  yet  undiscovered  by  science,  which  God  can 
and  does  use  as  much  as  he  uses  the  force  of  gravity.  I 
would  not  imply  that  it  may  be  possible  by  going  inside  a 
church  or  perhaps  to  some  sacred  shrine  to  plug  into  a 
socket  and  draw  power  from  a  divine  circuit,  as  some 
seem  to  believe.  The  wonderful  power  of  prayer  can  be 
generated  only  within  the  person  when  that  person  is  de¬ 
voting  every  vestige  of  his  energy  to  a  purpose,  conscious 
all  the  while  that  he  is  co-operating  with  his  God.  Never 
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before  nor  since  that  September  in  1905  have  my  wife  and 
I  prayed  as  we  prayed  then. 

I  love  science  and  have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  forces  in  nature  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  by  science.  Some  of  those  forces  have  been 
made  use  of  by  unscientific  men  for  ages.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  prayer.  Think  of  Christ  at  Gethsemane, 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Lincoln  watching  the  sol¬ 
diers  as  they  crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  Potomac. 
But  that  is  getting  too  far  from  Dakota. 

By  the  tenth  of  October  all  had  recovered  from  ty¬ 
phoid,  and  we  were  busy  with  the  fall  plowing.  An  im¬ 
portant  change  in  all  our  plans  was  made  that  fall.  Hank 
bought  the  coal  and  feed  business  from  Dan  McArthur 
and  moved  to  Bottineau.  Tick  and  I  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  took  over  all  the  land  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  First  Homegoing 

It  had  been  nearly  four  years  since  we  had  left  our 
Illinois  home,  and  we  were  longing  to  visit  again  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood.  Clarence  Hoff,  who  had  home¬ 
steaded  in  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Bottineau  for  the  winter.  We  knew  that  we 
could  trust  him  with  the  care  of  our  stock,  so  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  him  and  his  wife  to  live  in  our  house 
and  take  charge  of  everything  on  our  farms  until  spring. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  Clara,  Lois,  Joe  and  I 
took  the  train  for  Cordova.  The  strenuous  life  we  had 
been  living,  with  its  work  and  fun,  joys  and  sorrows,  had 
kept  us  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch.  Now  we  were  going 
back  to  a  winter  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  among  those 
we  loved  best.  It  was  a  happy  journey.  We  had  often 
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dreamed  we  were  back  in  the  town  —  now  our  dreams 
were  coming  true. 

We  arrived  at  the  depot  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  still  dark  night  and  cold,  but  Tick  and  Germ 
met  us  at  the  station  and  helped  us  carry  our  sleeping 
youngsters  and  much  baggage  down  to  Father  and 
Mother's  house,  only  a  block  away.  A  breakfast  at 
Mother’s  again  —  buckwheat  cakes  and  sorghum,  pork- 
steak  and  coffee  —  joy  supreme!  There  was  nothing  too 
good  for  us. 

I  don’t  know  why  everyone  in  that  whole  community 
was  so  good  to  us  that  winter.  Almost  every  day  we  were 
invited  to  some  neighbor's  home  for  dinner,  and  everyone 
gave  us  his  best.  When  time  came  for  us  to  return  to 
Dakota,  we  still  had  many  invitations  which  lack  of  time 
prevented  us  from  accepting.  Who  could  ever  forget  such 
love? 

Best  of  all  were  the  rabbit  hunts  we  had  over  the  old, 
familiar  courses.  Len  and  Maida  came  over  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  Illinois,  where  Len  was  preaching,  for  a  week’s  visit. 
All  the  brothers  except  Hank,  who  was  in  Dakota,  were 
together  that  week.  We  first  went  over  the  fields  around 
the  old  basin,  and  then  to  the  stone  quarry  hill  along  the 
hedge  fence.  That  was  the  day  we  took  a  water  hose  and 
talked  the  rabbits  out  of  their  holes  in  the  ground.  We 
would  put  a  one-inch  rubber  hose  down  the  hole  where 
rabbits  were  supposed  to  be,  and  then  shout  through  the 
tube.  We  had  tried  several  holes  without  success  till  we 
reached  the  pit  in  the  stone  quarry  hill.  We  found  a  like¬ 
ly-looking  hole  and  inserted  the  hose.  Tick  shouted  in 
picturesque  language  into  the  upper  end.  A  rustling, 
hurried  sound  was  heard,  and  in  a  second  a  big  father 
cottontail  leaped  three  feet  from  the  hold  and  started 
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down  the  hillside  at  a  speed  that  would  have  made  a  me¬ 
teor  blush  with  shame.  There  were  six  of  us,  all  marks¬ 
men,  standing  there  expectantly,  including  Fred  who  was 
always  a  dead  shot  on  rabbits,  each  with  a  double-bar¬ 
reled  gun  loaded  and  cocked.  The  rabbit  had  fifty  yards 
to  run  in  the  open  before  reaching  the  shelter  of  a  corn¬ 
field.  There  was  a  roar  of  artillery;  twelve  shots  were 
fired  at  the  flying  hare.  He  continued  to  run,  not  with  in¬ 
creasing  speed,  for  he  had  already  reached  the  absolute  of 
velocity  —  180,000  miles  per  second,  the  velocity  of  light. 
If  he  has  not  collided  with  himself,  he  may  be  running 
yet,  for  he  was  unscathed  when  he  disappeared  into  the 
cornfield,  after  leaping  over  a  three-board  fence. 

The  next  day  we  went  through  and  around  the  old  jack 
oaks  for  our  last  hunt  together  in  Illinois.  It  proved  to  be 
the  last  the  same  six  of  us  ever  had  together. 

One  other  experience  I  had  that  winter  that  I  often 
love  to  think  about.  That  was  going  to  prayer  meetings 
with  dear  old  Dad.  Dad’s  home  was  six  blocks  from  the 
church,  and  on  Thursday  evenings  at  eight  o’clock  he  and 
I  would  walk  to  meeting.  The  last  block  is  on  a  steep 
hill  that  leads  up  to  the  old  Baptist  Church,  the  old  land¬ 
mark  by  which  steamboat  captains  used  to  chart  their 
course  at  night  by  flashing  their  lights  on  its  high  steeple. 
Before  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  Dad  would  begin  to  lag 
a  little;  sometimes  he  would  stop  a  few  seconds  to  catch 
his  breath.  Then  it  was  that  I  first  realized  that  his  health 
was  beginning  to  fail.  All  his  trying  years  he  had  been  a 
man  of  iron.  He  had  occasionally  had  an  attack  of  lum¬ 
bago,  which  caused  him  much  pain  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
he  never  stayed  in  bed.  Somehow,  we  had  come  to  think 
that  Dad  never  could  be  sick.  So,  when  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  typhoid  fever  the  year  before,  we  seemed  to  have 
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little  doubt  but  that  he  would  recover.  The  disease  had 
most  probably  undermined  his  health,  so  that  he  no  longer 
had  the  brisk  gait  that  I  had  formerly  known  so  well. 

However,  Dad’s  spirit  was  just  the  same,  and  he  enjoyed 
those  prayer  meetings,  where  Uncle  Jake  and  Adeline  Ege 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  many  others  testified  to  a  faith 
which  we  knew  was  backed  up  by  noble  living.  There  are 
some  wise  ones  who  will  pour  contempt  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  prayer  meetings.  They  know  not  what  they  say. 
Plenty  of  fault  may  be  found  with  those  gatherings,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  Conventions  of  last  summer  —  even  the  Union 
for  Social  Justice  has  its  weak  points.  But  if  my  theory  of 
prayer  —  which  I  expressed  a  few  pages  back  —  holds 
true,  those  prayer  meetings  were  the  power  plants  for  the 
church.  Good  Dean  Kennedy,  of  my  university,  says  there 
is  little  doubt  that  many  a  young  person  has  been  ruined 
by  a  college  course.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  being  harmed 
by  a  prayer  meeting.  I  am  sure  Dad  was  never  sorry  he 
took  me  with  him  to  that  old  church  on  the  hill.  A  good 
question  for  ever)7  father  to  ask  himself  is,  “Do  I  want  my 
son  to  frequent  the  places  to  which  I  go?”  But,  perhaps 
I  am  invading  the  field  of  the  preacher,  and  I  am  only  an 
historian. 

Two  months  sped  much  too  quickly,  and  the  first  of 
March,  the  time  for  our  return  to  North  Dakota,  came. 
Our  sadness  in  leaving  the  old  home  was  greatly  modified 
by  the  fact  that  Father  and  Mother  were  planning  to  move 
to  Dakota  the  next  month  and  were  going  to  live  in  the 
house  on  the  farm  that  Hank  had  occupied.  Besides, 
Father  had  listed  his  last  farm,  the  old  Grandmother  Mar¬ 
shall  place  for  sale,  and  we  were  quite  certain  that  by  the 
next  spring  Fred  would  also  move  to  our  new  state,  and 
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our  entire  family,  with  the  exception  of  Len,  would  soon 
be  living  as  close  neighbors  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains.  By  the  nature  of  his  profession,  Len  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  pleasant  arrangement,  but  had  it  been 
possible  I  am  sure  he  would  have  gone  with  the  rest. 

Father  and  Mother  were  happy  in  their  anticipations. 
Perhaps  it  was  old  patriarchal  instinct  —  the  same  that 
had  prompted  G.  G.  M.  Marshall  to  move  west  —  that 
caused  our  parents  to  wish  to  keep  their  tribe  all  together, 
even  if  they  must  move  to  new  lands  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  We  younger  men  thought,  perhaps,  that  we 
were  leading  out;  but  back  of  it  all,  Dad  was  doing  most 
of  the  planning. 

The  same  old  train  that  we  had  .taken  four  years  before 
was  still  pulling  out  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening;  the 
same  old  crowd  that  had  given  us  the  hearty  Godspeed  at 
that  other  parting  were  again  on  hand,  with  the  same  ex¬ 
pressions  of  love. 

Our  journey  back  to  our  new  home  was  uneventful,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  little  incident  of  which  I  still  love  to  think. 
We  changed  cars  at  Savanna,  and  had  a  tedious  three- 
hour  wait  in  that  city.  After  our  lunch  we  were  strolling 
about  the  streets  to  pass  the  time,  leading  Joe  and  Lois  by 
the  hands.  We  chanced  to  pass  the  Methodist  Church, 
where  a  prayer  meeting  was  just  opening.  We  went  in¬ 
side  and  took  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  When  the 
free-for-all  time  came,  I  took  some  part,  as  I  always  did 
when  attending  prayer  meetings  in  those  good,  old  days. 
Of  course,  we  attracted  the  attention  of  the  preacher,  and 
after  his  meeting  was  closed  he  came  to  us  and  inquired 
concerning  our  time  of  departure.  When  he  learned  that 
it  would  be  nearlv  ten  o’clock  before  our  train  left,  he  in- 
sisted  that  we  all  go  to  his  home  to  spend  the  intervening 
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time.  We  could  not  resist.  They  put  the  children  on  a 
couch,  where  they  both  were  soon  fast  asleep,  and  Clara 
and  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening  in  conversation  with 
the  minister  and  his  wife.  A  half  hour  before  our  train¬ 
time  they  brought  in  refreshments.  We  roused  the  sleep¬ 
ing  children,  who  were  all  too  glad  to  get  some  of  the  fine 
cake.  Soon  all  were  cheered  up  for  our  long  journey.  The 
good  man  went  with  us  to  the  depot,  three  blocks  away, 
to  assist  us  with  our  luggage  and  the  children. 

What  fine  people  they  were!  I  put  them  in  the  class 
with  those  generous  men  who  gave  up  their  bed  to  us  in 
that  crowded  hotel  in  Rugby.  I  have  not  forgotten  their 
unselfish  service  to  us,  and  I  have  always  been  glad  to  as¬ 
sist  a  Methodist  minister  whenever  opportunity  arose. 

We  arrived  in  Bottineau  at  four-thirty  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day.  Hank  met  us  at  the  depot  and  took  us 
home  with  him  for  the  night.  He  wanted  an  account  of 
our  visit  while  everything  was  still  fresh. 

The  next  morning  Clarence  Hoff  came  for  us.  The  snow 
was  mostly  gone,  so  we  had  to  ride  home  in  the  big  wag¬ 
on.  The  ground  was  frozen  and  rough,  the  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  thermometer  was  around  zero.  Before 
we  had  made  the  three  miles  to  our  home,  we  knew  we 
had  been  “taken  for  a  ride.”  We  found  everything  at 
home  in  fine  shape.  In  a  few  days  we  were  back  at  the 
old  routine  and  joyously  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
Father  and  Mother  and  the  boys,  with  another  emigrant 
car  of  stock  and  machinery. 

Father  and  Mother  Arrive 
We  had  all  thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship 
for  Father  and  Mother  to  leave  permanently  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  had  spent  so  many  years.  Father  had 
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lived  there  since  he  was  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  Mother 
had  never  known  any  other  home.  We  were  quite  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  enthusiasm  both  showed  about  their  new 
home  in  the  west.  If  they  ever  had  any  regrets  in  regard 
to  their  change  of  residence  they  never  expressed  them. 
The  lure  of  the  west  seems  to  affect  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young. 

Spring  came  early  that  year,  and  there  was  a  great  rush 
to  get  into  the  fields.  By  the  first  of  April  Father  and 
Mother  had  arrived  in  Bottineau.  A  few  days  later  their 
emigrant  car,  containing  their  household  goods,  some 
more  horses,  and  some  farm  machinery  for  our  farming, 
came  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  In  those  days  the 
railroad  companies  were  very  anxious  to  secure  more  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  northwest,  and  therefore  gave  very  generous 
rates  on  emigrant  freight.  The  charge  for  our  cars,  com¬ 
ing  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  was  between 
seventy-five  and  eighty  dollars.  It  must  have  cost  our 
grandparents  more  than  that  to  make  the  journey  from 
New  Jersey  to  Illinois  in  the  covered  wagons. 

Father’s  house  had  been  vacant  since  fall,  when  Hank 
moved  to  town.  Anyone  who  has  lived  next  door  to  a  va¬ 
cant  house  doesn’t  need  to  be  told  how  it  feels.  There  is 
always  something  of  a  mystery  about  a  vacant  house,  even 
if  it  does  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  One 
never  knows  just  what  might  be  going  on  in  there. 
Thieves  might  have  broken  in.  Anyone  opening  the  door 
might  be  confronted  with  a  most  ghastly  spectacle.  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  place  every  day,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  be  sure 
that  all  was  going  well  —  but  always  with  a  feeling  of 
trepidation,  and  always  in  the  daytime.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  have  the  house  again  occupied  by  our 
loved  ones. 
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North  Dakota  was  “showing  off”  that  summer.  She 
put  on  her  most  winning  ways,  as  if  she  wanted  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  her  new  citizens  from  Illinois  The 
rains  came  just  when  they  were  needed.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather,  and  none  too  cold.  We  put  in  six 
hundred  acres  of  crops,  and  all  grew  well.  Our  wheat 
went  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
other  crops  were  correspondingly  good.  Pastures  were  al¬ 
ways  green,  and  the  hay  crop  was  abundant.  No  one 
could  find  fault  with  such  a  country  and  Father  and 
Mother  were  delighted  beyond  measure. 

That  year  Pa  and  Wash  began  their  little  excursions  in 
pure  fun,  which  were  to  continue  ever)’  summer  as  long 
as  Wash  lived.  Pa  had  bought  a  bay  broncho  mare,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  for  his  driver.  She  was 
strong  enough  to  draw  a  single  buggy  with  ease,  and 
plenty  fast  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  in¬ 
tended.  She  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  and  could  be  trusted 
anywhere. 

Nearly  every  afternoon  Dad  and  Wash  would  hitch  the 
broncho  to  the  top-buggy,  with  the  top  down,  and  set  out 
on  an  adventure  into  the  unknown.  Sometimes,  to  give 
their  activities  an  appearance  of  usefulness,  they  would 
throw  a  peck  of  poisoned  wheat  into  the  back  of  the  buggy 
to  distribute  among  the  gopher  holes  which  punctured  all 
the  hillsides.  Of  course,  this  little  ruse  was  entirely  un¬ 
necessary,  for  they  were  both  free  lances,  and  could  go  and 
come  as  they  pleased.  But  they  always  appeared  better 
satisfied  if  they  could  make  themselves  feel  useful.  If  they 
could  take  water  or  lunch  to  the  harvesters,  or  go  on  long 
journeys  in  search  of  strayed  stock,  a  little  relish  was  add¬ 
ed  to  their  joyrides.  If  no  real  excuse  for  a  trip  could  be 
thought  of,  they  would  substitute  an  imaginary  one. 
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Wash  had  always  been  a  horse  buyer.  On  days  when 
there  was  nothing  better  to  do,  they  would  decide  to  buy 
horses.  They  would  drive  beyond  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  there  was  danger  that  they  might  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  then  begin  bargaining  for  horses.  They  would 
talk  up  a  deal  in  the  most  serious  way,  but  always  just  be¬ 
fore  the  bargain  was  clinched  some  impossible  barrier 
would  arise  and  the  trade  was  off.  After  they  were  be¬ 
yond  earshot  of  the  victims  they  would  have  a  good  laugh 
over  the  stories  they  had  made  up. 

On  other  days  they  would  go  land  buying.  Maybe  Dad 
got  the  idea  from  the  crazy  landbuyer  who  had  duped 
him  so  long  before  in  Illinois.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  taste  and  quality  of  the  well  water  on  the  farms  in 
Dakota.  Scarcely  any  two  wells  contain  the  same  kind  of 
water.  Every  farmer  thinks  he  has  the  best  water  in  the 
state.  Our  heroes  made  use  of  their  knowledge  that  the 
way  to  a  farmer’s  heart  is  through  his  well.  Accordingly, 
when  they  had  decided  to  buy  a  farm,  they  would  drive 
up  to  the  house  and  ask  for  a  drink  of  water.  Then  they 
would  brag  about  the  well.  That  was  all  they  needed  to 
do  —  they  had  won  the  man’s  heart.  He  would  spend  a 
half  day  entertaining  them,  often  finishing  up  by  offering 
them  a  lunch  with  coffee  made  from  that  most  excellent 
water.  It’s  a  wonder  they  didn’t  get  forty  kinds  of  ty¬ 
phoid  sampling  so  many  wells. 

Once,  when  they  were  having  lunch,  a  young  lady 
brought  them  some  bananas.  Wash  looked  up  and  inno¬ 
cently  inquired  if  the  bananas  grew  on  their  farm.  Both 
Dad  and  Wash  cruelly  enjoyed  her  honest  mortification 
when  she  could  not  restrain  her  mirth  at  such  supposedly 
gross  ignorance  of  North  Dakota  climate. 

When  these  two  old  rogues  would  come  home  after  one 
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of  their  adventures  in  fairyland,  they  would  re-enact  their 
experiences  for  our  edification  and  enjoyment.  It  was  all 
in  fun.  They  never  did  anyone  any  harm.  They  always 
left  their  victims  happier  than  when  they  found  them,  and 
with  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  land,  and 
especially  of  their  wells.  If  those  estimates  were  too  high, 
the  experiences  of  later  years  have  readjusted  them. 

For  a  pleasant  way  for  two  men,  both  well  past  seventy, 
to  spend  long,  sunny  afternoons,  I  recommend  the  choice 
of  Dad  and  Wash.  For  people  with  their  happy  sense  of 
humor  and  their  background  of  experience,  it  was  ideal. 
They  had  many  a  good  laugh,  and  we  at  home  had  many 
more  listening  to  them  recount  the  day’s  adventure.  How 
much  better  was  their  way  than  of  many  silly  old  fools  we 
so  often  see  these  days  chasing  a  nonsensical  little  rubber 
ball  all  over  a  big  green  pasture,  where  no  horse  or  cow 
is  allowed  to  graze,  with  a  little  crooked  stick!  If  strain¬ 
ing  their  imaginations  were  all  the  straining  they  did,  it 
would  be  so  bad  —  perhaps  they  needed  straining  —  but 
too  many  victims  of  “golfphilia”  strain  their  hearts  to  the 
breaking  point.  Chauncey  Depew  said  he  got  his  exercise 
walking  to  the  funerals  of  his  golf-playing  friends.  Dad 
and  Wash  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  I  am  sure  the 
many  hearty  laughs  they  had  while  they  carried  on  their 
fake  horse  and  land  deals  added  at  least  five  more  good 
years  to  their  earthly  sojourn. 

Late  in  the  summer,  Dad  sold  the  farm  in  Illinois,  and 
then  did  some  land-buying  in  earnest.  He  bought  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  joining  the  east  side  of  the  Warner  place,  which 
we  had  already  rented.  The  next  summer  he  bought  an¬ 
other  quarter  section  a  mile  north  of  his  home  farm.  He 
then  had  a  total  of  nine  hundred  acres  in  North  Dakota. 
Early  in  the  fall  he  made  a  journey  into  Canada,  going 
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as  far  as  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  At  Lethbridge  he 
stopped  to  watch  the  threshing  of  a  field  of  wheat  that 
grew  near  the  railroad  station.  To  prove  the  actual  yield 
the  owner  carefully  measured  off  one  acre  of  the  field,  and 
it  was  immediately  threshed  in  the  presence  of  several 
visitors.  The  wheat  from  one  acre  weighed  out  exactly 
fifty-eight  bushels.  The  whole  quarter  section  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  field  averaged  fifty-seven  bushels  per  acre,  Dad  af¬ 
terwards  learned.  He  bought  a  section  of  land  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  next  year  the  crops  were  much  lighter,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  afterwards  there  was  a  still  further  decline.  Af¬ 
ter  holding  his  Canadian  land  two  years,  Dad  sold  out  at 
an  advance  of  three  dollars  an  acre.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  he  made  a  wise  sale. 

The  sale  of  the  Illinois  farm  meant  that  Fred  would  be 
moving  to  North  Dakota  the  next  spring.  In  the  fall  we 
rented  a  quarter  section  for  Fred  adjoining  the  Warner 
place  on  the  south.  A  beautiful  piece  of  land  it  was,  every 
square  foot  of  it  under  the  plow.  As  the  favorable  fall 
weather  continued  late,  we  had  time  to  plow  this  quarter 
for  Fred  before  the  winter  freeze-up.  We  had  four  gang- 
plows  going  that  fall.  Wash  was  driving  one  of  them  most 
of  the  time,  and  furnishing  a  lot  of  the  fun  we  had  daily. 

Late  in  November,  Germ  and  Tick  left  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Illinois,  and  to  help  Fred  make  preparations  for 
his  long  trek.  The  rest  of  us  got  things  ready  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  weather  in  December  and  January  was  extreme¬ 
ly  cold,  and  the  snow  was  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  over 
all  the  land.  Many  large  snowy  owls  came  down  from  the 
polar  regions  in  quest  of  food.  Their  natural  habitat  is 
above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  their  presence  in  our  locali¬ 
ty  testified  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  owl  has  a  rep- 
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utation  for  wisdom,  but  among  those  feathered  visitors 
from  the  north  was  one  which  must  have  been  the  excep¬ 
tion  which  proves  the  rule.  He  took  a  most  foolish  chance 
with  Dad’s  marksmanship,  and  thereby  lost  his  life. 

A  Race  for  Life 

It  was  past  three  o’clock  on  a  January  afternoon.  Dad 
was  sitting  by  a  west  window  wratching  our  shivering 
horses  trailing  toward  the  bam  from  the  meadows  and 
roadsides,  where  they  had  been  busy  throughout  the  day 
pawing  the  snow  aside  and  nibbling  at  the  cured  bits  of 
grass  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  hay  harvest,  and 
which  made  a  toothsome  variation  from  the  dry  w'heaten 
strawr  wrhich  formed  the  bulk  of  their  indoor  diet.  Scat¬ 
tered  snowflakes  wrere  dodging  about  in  a  manner  which 
presaged  a  blustery  night.  It  wTas  altogether  a  fine  kind  of 
day  to  sit  inside  and  look  out. 

Suddenly,  he  saw,  a  half  mile  to  the  northwest,  a  great 
white  bird  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  smaller,  darker-colored  bird. 
They  were  flying  in  Dad’s  direction,  though  not  directly 
toward  him.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
snowy  owl  chasing  what  appeared  to  be  a  prairie  chicken. 
But  Dad  was  puzzled.  The  flight  of  the  smaller  bird  w'as 
very  un-prairie-chicken-like.  Instead  of  a  few'  seconds  of 
very  rapid  vibration  of  wings  and  then  a  long  sail  like  that 
of  a  bicyclist  coasting,  as  is  the  wront  of  such  birds,  his 
wrings  were  constantly  whirring  like  the  propeller  of  an 
airplane.  There  was  no  time  for  coasting  or  for  free¬ 
wheeling.  It  was  indeed  a  race  for  life,  as  meaningful  for 
those  concerned  as  ever  took  place  on  this  planet. 

The  owl  came  from  a  land  where  the  law  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  has  not  yet  been  repealed.  In  that  land 
only  those  creatures  w'hich  have  a  vers-  high  percentage  of 
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efficiency  can  exist.  Our  best  engines  have  an  efficiency 
rating  of  seventy-five  percent.  The  owl’s  was  ninety-nine 
and  four-tenths,  and  he  was  using  every  erg  of  his  energy. 
The  prairie  chicken  was  no  mollycoddle  either.  He  had 
not  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  bill.  Ever  since 
he  was  two  days  old  he  had  had  to  scratch  for  a  living. 
He  had  already  survived  two  North  Dakota  winters,  and 
that  spoke  well  for  his  power  of  endurance.  His  percen¬ 
tage  of  efficiency  was  in  the  nineties. 

The  owl’s  stake  in  the  frightful  race  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  his  competitor.  So,  we  can  depend  upon  it 
that  he  was  doing  his  best.  There  was  not  the  least  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  race  had  been  “fixed”  beforehand.  It  was 
a  clean-cut,  honest-to-goodness,  sure-enough,  bona  fide 
race.  How  Dad  enjoyed  that  kind  of  sport,  and  how  Mark 
Twain’s  man-with-the-jumping-frog  would  have  enjoyed  a 
bet  on  that  race!  The  owl  was  slowly  but  steadily  gain¬ 
ing.  His  higher  efficiency  was  showing  up.  As  the  Dako¬ 
ta  bird  looked  over  where  his  shoulder  would  have  been 
if  he  had  had  a  shoulder,  he  could  see  the  great,  round 
eyes  of  the  northern  marauder  glaring  at  him  like  the  un¬ 
dimmed  headlights  of  a  Model  T.  In  the  gray  light  of 
that  cloudy  afternoon  the  owl’s  eyes  were  at  their  best. 

When  the  desperate  contestants  were  forty  rods  distant, 
Dad  saw  the  chicken  veer  toward  the  barnyard.  He  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance  —  the  tiring  bird  was  making 
for  the  strawpile  near  the  bam.  Here  was  Dad’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  a  friend  in  immediate  and  dire  need.  Quick 
as  a  flash  he  seized  the  double-barreled  shotgun,  which  al¬ 
ways  hung  in  readiness  on  two  brackets  nailed  over  the 
kitchen  door.  In  a  few  seconds  he  burst  outdoors,  with 
gun  loaded  and  cocked.  On  came  the  tragic  race.  The 
victim  could  already  see,  in  imagination,  his  own  warm 
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gray  feathers  drifting  about  with  the  snowflakes,  his  clean- 
picked  bones  lying  by  a  heartless  fence  post,  and  every 
one  of  his  vital  organs  —  heart,  lungs,  intestines,  muscles, 
sinews,  and  even  every  nerve  cell  of  his  silly  brain  —  toss¬ 
ing  about  in  the  hot  maw  of  his  cruel  captor,  and  all  be¬ 
ing  ground  to  a  soupy  mess  by  the  sharp  pebbles  picked 
up  along  the  shore  of  some  Arctic  lake  by  his  dread  con¬ 
queror.  After  all  his  valiant  effort,  the  very  body  he  had 
striven  so  gallantly  to  preserve  was  to  furnish  energy  to 
that  white  demon  by  which  he  could  destroy  other  help¬ 
less  chickens. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  fold  his  wings  in  despair  and 
give  up  the  ghost,  he  heard  a  sharp,  sure,  sinister  sound, 
and  saw  his  pursuer  drop  like  a  stone  to  the  ground. 
Then  all  was  dark.  The  momentum  of  his  body  had  car¬ 
ried  him  well  up  on  the  side  of  the  great  stack  of  straw. 

Meanwhile,  the  owl  had  been  having  visions  of  his  own 
sweet  success.  He  could  see  himself  seated  on  a  quiet 
knoll,  with  his  back  to  the  troublesome  sun  and  wreaths  of 
the  beautiful  snowdrifts  that  he  loved  so  much  surround¬ 
ing  him  on  every  side  —  in  his  tummy  that  well-fed  feel¬ 
ing  which  only  the  gourmand  can  appreciate. 

Dad  had  been  none  too  quick  with  his  gun.  The  owl 
was  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the  chicken,  and  there 
was  danger  that  the  spreading  shot  might  wound  the  one 
he  wished  to  save.  But  he  knew  his  gun  as  a  woodman 
knows  his  ax.  He  could  hew  to  the  line.  Carefully  he  had 
drawn  the  bead,  and  one  shot  was  enough.  He  hung  the 
owl's  carcass  on  the  fence  and  went  in  search  of  the 
chicken.  He  found  him  nearly  buried  in  the  soft  straw, 
exhausted  but  very  much  alive,  his  beady  eyes  expressing 
the  gratitude  he  could  not  speak.  After  a  half  hour’s  rest, 
he  sailed  away  under  his  own  powxr,  convinced  that,  after 
all,  there  is  a  legitimate  use  for  firearms. 
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The  owl  proved  to  be  a  most  beautiful  specimen.  Dad 
sent  his  carcass  to  a  taxidermist  to  be  mounted,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  snowy  presence  lent  its  cooling  atmosphere 
to  Dad’s  living  room. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  tell  why  Bill  didn’t  go  back  to  Illinois 
that  fall  with  Germ  and  Tick.  There  was  a  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reason.  Early  in  July  he  had  made*a  flying  trip 
back  to  the  old  sod  and  married  Annie.  Bill  and  Annie 
lived  with  Dad  and  Mother,  an  arrangement  that  was  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  Fred  had  had  a  sale  and 
made  ready  to  come  to  Dakota.  He  had  much  to  do  in 
disposing  of  all  the  odds  and  ends  which  had  accumulated 
about  the  old  farm  during  many  years.  His  was  to  be  the 
last  of  five  emigrant  cars  in  which  he  had  been  interested. 
Everything  was  ready  at  last.  Fred  and  Germ  accom¬ 
panied  the  car,  and  Tick,  who  had  married  Luella,  came 
with  Fred’s  family  —  Maude,  Earl,  Marie  and  Andy  — 
by  passenger  train  and,  therefore,  arrived  in  Bottineau  a 
few  days  ahead  of  the  freight  train. 

The  arrival  of  an  emigrant  car  from  the  east  was  al¬ 
ways  an  event  of  special  interest  to  all  Dakotans,  even  if 
they  were  not  directly  concerned.  Their  feelings  were 
probably  akin  to  those  of  the  early  colonists  on  the  arrival 
of  a  ship  from  Europe.  It  is  said  that  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover.  All  the  world  may  not  exactly  love  an  emigrant, 
but  it  is  always  curious  about  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  March 
when  the  long  freight  train  drew  into  town  and  “spotted” 
Fred’s  car  by  the  unloading  chute  at  the  stockyards.  We 
were  all  there  to  meet  it.  Fred  was  a  bit  peeved  with  the 
railroad  company  because  the  car  he  had  originally  load¬ 
ed  in  Cordova  had  proved  to  be  in  bad  order.  When  they 
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had  reached  St.  Paul,  it  had  been  necessary'  to  tranfer  the 
entire  load  to  another  car,  causing  a  whole  day’s  delay  in 
his  journey.  But  we  soon  had  him  laughed  out  of  his  ill- 
humor. 

The  weather  had  been  mild  for  several  days,  much  of 
the  snow  had  gone,  and  though  it  was  ten  o’clock  at  night 
before  we  got  the  horses  out  of  the  car  the  moon  was 
bright  and  we  had  litde  trouble  in  getting  all  the  animals 
home  and  in  the  bams.  What  a  comfort  it  must  have 
been  to  them  after  a  week  of  travel  in  the  car,  w'here  the 
crowding  allowed  them  no  chance  at  all  to  lie  down,  and 
where  they  were  being  constantly  bumped  and  jerked 
about  in  the  most  bewildering  manner.  For  several  days 
after  their  arrival,  some  of  the  more  nervous  ones  w'ould 
prick  up  their  ears  and  brace  themselves  for  a  shock  every 
time  they  heard  a  jarring  sound  on  the  bam  floor  above 
them.  After  their  week  of  torture,  the  wide,  roomy  stalls, 
soft  straw  for  their  beds,  feed  boxes  and  mangers  for  hay, 
and  —  best  of  all  —  the  brimming  tank  of  pure  water  in¬ 
stead  of  rude  buckets  and  stale  water  must  have  seemed 
a  veritable  horse  heaven  to  them. 

Next  morning  we  were  all  up  bright  and  early  to  get 
ready  for  unloading  the  remainder  of  Fred’s  car.  He  was 
moving  onto  the  Sherd  place,  the  house  being  half  a  mile 
from  our  place.  The  warm  weather  had  softened  the  snow 
so  that  the  only  sledding  left  was  the  harder  beaten  snow 
and  ice  that  had  been  built  up  in  the  center  of  the  road¬ 
way  during  the  winter.  This  made  travelling  difficult,  as 
the  path  was  very  uneven.  The  sleds  tipped  and  slid  about 
in  a  most  disconcerting  way,  often  threatening  to  tip  over 
entirely. 

We  took  three  of  our  teams,  hitched  to  bobsleds  with 
large  hayracks,  and  an  extra  team  for  Fred's  sled  which 
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he  had  brought  in  the  car.  We  left  Fred’s  travel  worn 
horses  in  the  barn  to  recuperate.  A  brief  thunder  shower 
soon  after  noon,  an  unusual  occurrence  at  that  time  of 
year,  added  to  the  large  amount  of  water  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow  standing  all  around,  and  made  hauling  still  more 
hazardous.  We  loaded  our  sleds  lightly,  hoping  to  get 
over  the  roads  without  serious  mishap.  In  this  we  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though  something 
very  serious  had  happened  to  old  Tony. 

“Tony” 

Tony  was  Fred's  black  spaniel,  the  idol  of  his  hunter 
heart,  and  the  pet  of  his  whole  family.  He  was  the  only 
dog  I  ever  heard  of  attempting  to  drag  with  dignity  and 
composure  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail.  He  didn’t  succeed  — 
no  dog  ever  did. 

Corbett  was  the  man  in  the  case,  and  I  am  telling  as 
I  remember  it,  his  own  description  of  the  incident.  Every¬ 
body  loved  Tony  and  Corbett  was  not  the  least,  by  far,  in 
his  affection  for  the  dog.  Whenever  Fred’s  family  visited 
at  Corbett’s,  of  course,  Tony  went  along  as  one  of  the 
family.  But  when  it  came  time  to  go  home,  he  was  never 
quite  ready.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  would  make  his  way 
home  sometime  in  the  night,  and  be  on  hand  for  breakfast 
in  the  morning.  Then  one  night  he  decided  to  stay  with 
Corbett  (one  of  Fred’s  brother-in-laws),  and  try  a  break¬ 
fast  away  from  home.  Corbett,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  decided  that  such  disobedience  was  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  dog  morals,  and  scolded  him  roundly.  He 
tried  all  manner  of  oral  persuasion  to  induce  the  erring 
canine  to  go  home.  When  everything  else  had  failed,  he 
resolved  to  use  the  one  sure  remedy  for  home-leaving  dogs 
—  the  tin  can. 
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He  took  a  small  tomato  can  and  put  in  few  small 
stones  in  it.  Then  he  took  a  piece  of  binder  twine  and 
tied  the  tiny  tin  can  to  the  cute,  curly,  caudal  appendage 
of  his  small  black  friend.  He  turned  the  little  sinner  in  the 
direction  of  Fred’s  place  and  then  said  earnestly  and 
pleadingly,  “Now,  Tony,  go  home  ”  It  may  have  been 
those  tender  tones  that  made  Tony  resolve  to  be  brave  and 
do  right.  He  started  homeward  at  a  brisk,  dignified  walk, 
trying  “dogfully’’  not  to  notice  the  jangling  noise  behind 
him.  Unconsciously  his  pace  was  accelerating,  the  noise 
consequently  increasing.  He  looked  first  over  one  shoul¬ 
der,  then  over  the  other.  His  gait  became  a  dog  trot,  but 
it  was  still  controlled  and  dignified. 

Corbett  watched  him  interestedly.  He  was  pleased  but 
puzzled  at  the  exhibition  of  canine  self-control.  By  this 
time  Tony  was  well  out  in  the  pasture  on  his  way  home. 
If  the  path  had  all  been  level  and  smooth,  the  dog  might 
have  maintained  his  calm  demeanor  and  brought  the  tin 
can  to  his  master  as  a  carrier  pigeon  brings  home  its  mes¬ 
sage.  But  paths  are  seldom  smooth  all  the  way  for  either 
men  or  dogs.  There  was  a  small  creek  that  must  be 
jumped.  In  the  course  of  the  leap  the  noisy  tin  demon 
was  first  thrown  high  over  the  dog’s  back,  then  back  to  the 
ground  with  a  resounding  crash. 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  mortal  dog  —  his  grip 
was  lost.  He  threw  pride,  valor,  honor,  ambition  —  all 
his  intangible  virtues  —  to  the  ether,  and  to  the  winds  he 
gave  a  cry  of  frenzied  fear  that  smote  the  cars  of  his 
philosophizing  witness.  He  was  just  a  common  dog  now. 
He  had  reverted  to  type  during  that  split  second  in  which 
he  was  bounding  over  the  creek.  From  then  on  his  speed 
was  uncontrolled.  If  he  had  been  equipped  with  a  speedo¬ 
meter,  the  pointer  would  have  bent  against  the  peg.  He 
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never  ceased  his  howls  of  terror,  nor  slackened  his  mete¬ 
oric  velocity  till  he  reached  the  kitchen  door  of  his  home. 

j 

Fie  was  not  injured  in  the  least  physically  by  his  alarm¬ 
ing  experience,  but  mentally  he  was  crushed.  For  several 
days  he  went  about  shamefacedly,  and  could  look  no  one 
in  the  eye.  But  gradually  his  self-respect  returned,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  he  was  happily  frisking  with  his  play¬ 
mates,  a  wiser  and  a  better  dog.  He  never  even  asked 
permission  to  stay  away  from  home  overnight  again. 

There  is  a  time  in  almost  every  dog’s  life  when  a  tin¬ 
canning  would  do  him  a  world  of  good,  just  as  there  is  a 
time  in  the  life  of  every  man  when  a  good  kick  behind  is 
the  very  thing  he  needs  most.  Some  men  need  one  every 
dav. 

Tony’s  tussle  with  the  tomato  can  had  taken  place  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  the  day  we  were  helping  Fred  unload  his 
car.  Fie  had  grown  none  in  stature,  but  much  in  wisdom. 
He  was,  withal,  still  a  vain  sort  of  fellow,  and  it  was  his 
vanity,  perhaps,  that  brought  him  near  to  death  that  day. 

On  our  way  home  there  was  a  low  place  in  the  road 
that  was  covered  with  water  two  or  three  feet  in  depth. 
Tony  was  riding  on  a  long-coupled  bobsled  which  carried 
a  hayrack.  When  the  middle  of  the  pond  was  reached, 
he,  being  a  spaniel,  thought  he  would  show  our  North  Da¬ 
kota  dogs  that  he  was  no  tenderfoot,  nor  “tenderskin” 
either,  by  leaping  boldly  into  the  icy  water.  Either  to 
make  his  act  still  more  impressive  to  his  canine  cousins  of 
the  north,  or  because  he  was  confused  by  the  swirling 
water,  he  started  to  swim  under  the  sled  between  the  bobs. 
Fie  had  miscalculated  the  distance  —  the  hind  bob  caught 
him  and  dragged  him  under. 

We  saw  his  danger,  but  could  do  nothing  to  help  him. 
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If  we  stopped  the  moving  sled,  it  might  be  resting  on  him, 
holding  him  under  till  he  was  drowned.  We  drove  on  out 
of  the  water,  and  were  looking  under  the  sled  to  see  the 
mangled  form  of  poor  Tony,  when  we  heard  a  splash  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  and  saw  the  indomitable 
spaniel  making  a  rainbow  of  the  muddy  water  he  was 
shaking  from  his  curly  coat.  Somehow,  he  had  managed 
to  pass  between  the  runners  of  the  rear  bob  and  thus 
escaped  unhurt.  Perhaps  he  hoped  the  other  dogs  would 
think  his  adventure  under  the  water  was  merely  a  part  of 
his  daring  act. 

A  few  minutes  after  Tonv’s  free  exhibition,  Fred’s  sled 
careened  from  the  icy  road  and  tipped  over.  To  lessen  the 
criticism  he  knew  we  would  heap  upon  him  for  his  lack  of 
skill  in  driving,  Fred  at  first  pretended  he  was  caught  by 
the  load  and  might  be  hurt.  But  we  laughed  him  out  of 
that  notion,  and  when  we  had  all  righted  the  sled  again 
we  found  no  damage  had  been  done  to  either  load  or 
driver.  Before  night  we  had  everything  transported  to 
Fred’s  new  home,  and  the  next  day  we  helped  him  ar¬ 
range  everything  in  order  in  both  his  house  and  bam. 

When  Sundav  came  we  had  a  reunion  at  Dad’s  home, 
our  first  one  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  first  one  in  the  five 
years  that  had  passed  since  Clara,  Tick  and  I  had  come 
to  Dakota.  Hank  and  his  family  came  out  from  town, 
and  everyone  of  the  tribe  was  present  except  Len.  The 
editor  of  “The  Bottineau  News,”  F.  C.  Falkenstein,  in 
giving  a  report  of  some  of  our  doings,  enumerated  Dad’s 
seven  sons  in  order,  and  then  wound  up  by  saying,  “They 
are  all  highly  respected  citizens  except  Leonard,  who  is  a 
preacher  at  Lincoln,  Illinois.”  Ever  after  this  was  a  stand¬ 
ing  joke. 

Monday  morning  we  set  out  with  four  wagons  to  haul 
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some  hay  for  Fred,  which  Dad  had  bought  from  Ernest 
Juneau.  The  stack  was  ten  miles  from  home,  and  this 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  start  rather  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  was  to  be  the  first  day  in  school  for  Lois,  and 
as  we  were  to  pass  the  school  on  our  way  after  the  hay  I 
took  her  with  me  on  the  hayrack.  Every  parent  well  re¬ 
members  his  first  baby’s  first  day  in  school.  A  great  many 
changes  took  place  between  that  March  morning  and  the 
June  day  eighteen  years  later  when  she  was  graduated 
from  the  university. 

We  had  such  good  luck  with  our  loads  of  hay  that  there 
was  nothing  to  cause  any  special  excitement.  We  ate  our 
lunch  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  haystack  in  sight  of  Lord’s 
Lake,  and  talked  of  what  we  would  do  to  the  ducks  the 
next  fall  when  the  hunting  season  opened. 

The  spring  of  1907  was  rather  late;  it  was  past  the 
middle  of  April  before  we  started  seeding.  We  had  our 
wheat  about  half  sown  by  the  fifth  of  May  when  a  cold 
spell  came  on.  The  ground  froze  as  hard  as  a  rock  and 
our  drills  were  half  drifted  under  snow.  Up  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  smaller  lakes  were  covered  with  ice  strong 
enough  to  support  a  man’s  weight.  On  our  water  tanks 
the  ice  was  an  inch  thick.  If  Fred  was  dismayed  with  the 
unseasonable  weather  he  never  betrayed  his  feelings.  Like 
Tony,  he  was  determined  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  being 
a  tenderfoot.  In  a  day  or  two  it  was  warm  again,  and  no 
apparent  damage  had  been  done  by  the  freezing. 

The  years  of  1907  and  1908  were  among  the  happiest 
for  Dad  and  Mother.  All  their  sons  except  Len  were  near 
them,  and  they  knew  they  could  visit  him  at  least  once 
each  year. 

Dad  bought  a  quarter  section  two  miles  northwest  of  the 
home  place  and  another  quarter  two  miles  north.  On  the 
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first  he  proceeded  to  build  a  bam  and  to  rebuild  the  house 
already  on  the  place.  This  was  to  be  Tick’s  home. 

We  all  loved  company  so  much  that  working  alone  on 
those  great  wheat  fields  seemed  needlessly  monotonous  so 
long  as  a  better  arrangement  was  possible.  We,  therefore, 
decided  to  combine  our  forces  and  work  the  land  as  a  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  hundred  acres  Dad  then  owned, 

• 

we  rented  six  other  quarter  sections  as  near  by  as  such 
large  acres  could  be.  We  put  in  fourteen  hundred  acres  in 
1907  and  more  the  next  year.  Much  of  the  land  was  at 
such  a  distance  from  our  homes  that  it  was  impractical  to 
return  at  noon.  This  meant  that  we  must  eat  our  midday 
meal  under  the  open  sky.  Our  horses,  too,  had  their  pic¬ 
nic  lunches  in  the  open,  eating  their  grain  from  the  wagon 
boxes  or  from  feed  boxes  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  the 
wind  played  havoc  with  their  hay.  This  wras  compensated 
for  by  the  opportunity  to  snatch  a  few  mouthfuls  of  green 
grass  as  a  dessert  rich  in  vitamins.  A  well,  a  pond,  or  a 
brook  supplied  water  for  the  animals. 

The  good  women  in  our  homes  combined  their  skills  in 
preparing  meals  that  have  never  been  excelled.  Dad  and 
Wash,  with  some  trusty  driver  hitched  to  a  top  buggy, 
were  alwrays  pleased  and  happy  to  bring  our  food,  piping 
hot,  just  at  the  proper  minute.  There  wras  usually  an 
ideal  place  for  camping  close  by  —  a  plot  of  virgin  soil, 
|resh  and  unspoiled  from  the  assembly  line  of  God’s  work¬ 
shop,  with  a  heavenly  scent,  and  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  the  fairest  of  wild  flowers,  fingerprints  of  angel  work¬ 
men,  a  sort  of  divine  trademark. 

Altogether,  we  had  eight  five-horse  teams.  There  is 
S  omething  mighty  interesting  about  forty  horses  tired  and 
/hungry  from  honest  work.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
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like  the  great  majority  of  a  comparable  group  of  humans, 
are  gentlemanly  —  or  should  I  say  “gentlehorsely”  ?  They 
have  standards  of  stable  manners.  They  really  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  their  kind.  There  is  a  sort  of  mob  psy¬ 
chology  among  them,  a  horsy  kind  of  hilarity  —  call  it 
fun  if  you  want  to.  I  am  sure  there  were  a  great  many 
horselaughs  among  our  gang  of  quadrupeds.  Some  of  the 
brighter  mares  couldn’t  have  kept  from  giggling  at  some 
of  the  foolish  antics  of  old  bachelor  “Hot.”  There  was  al¬ 
ways  a  bully  or  two  trying  to  show  off.  He  always  had  to 
have  first  place  at  the  water  trough,  and  if  he  finished  his 
oats  before  some  smaller  horse  had  eaten  his  rations  the 
bully  would  push  the  latter  aside  and  gorge  himself. 

Those  temporary  headquarters  so  near  our  work  allowed 
more  time  for  rest,  relaxation,  fun  and  laughter  for  both 
man  and  beast.  There  was  never  a  dull  moment.  Ten 
boys,  ages  twenty-five  to  seventy-five,  and  forty  horses 
working  and  playing  together  on  the  Dakota  prairies,  or 
gentle  mountain  slopes,  on  a  mild  summer  day;  wild  roses 
by  the  roadside,  wild  lilies  in  the  meadows,  and  dandelions 
everywhere,  hilarious  in  scent  and  silence,  and  ground 
sparrows,  blackbirds,  robins,  meadowlarks  hilarious  in 
song.  All  this  may  not  make  heaven,  but  heaven  is  not  far 
away  from  such  a  place.  We  never  thought  of  work  or 
gain  or  loss  at  such  times  —  we  were  in  love  with  life;  we 
were  really  living. 

The  poor  fool  who  thinks  of  honest  labor  as  a  curse 
knows  little  of  life.  Each  of  the  four  seasons  had  its  own 
distinctive  flavor  that  pervaded  our  atmosphere.  Spring 
work  began  in  the  middle  of  March  with  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  grain.  More  than  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  hundreds  of  bushels  of  oats,  barley  and  flax 
were  required.  Turning  fanning  mills  by  hand  was  not  at 
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all  to  our  taste,  but  we  knew  that  a  four  horse  power  gas 
engine  could  run  all  the  light  machinery  needed  to  clean 
and  elevate  the  grain  and  chuckle  while  it  worked.  Why 
should  we  deny  the  willing  creature  so  much  pleasure? 
We  took  plenty  of  time  for  this  work,  if  it  can  be  called 
work.  It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  tone  up  our  muscles 
that  had  become  somewhat  flabby  during  too  many  idle 
hours  of  winter.  If  the  March  davs  were  mild  and  the 

4 

ducks  began  to  venture  to  the  opening  lakes,  we  could 
easily  take  time  out  to  hunt  them.  There  were  no  laws 
against  spring  hunting  in  those  days.  Then  we  generally 
had  a  few  colts  to  break  in  the  spring.  They  sometimes 
furnished  a  little  excitement. 

The  zenith  of  our  springtime  came,  however,  during 
plowing  and  seeding,  when  the  almost  perfect  days  I  have 
just  described  occurred.  Seeding  days  were  rather  strenu¬ 
ous.  Every  day,  and  even  every  hour,  counted.  After  the 
seed  was  in  the  ground,  there  was  little  more  we  could  do 
to  affect  the  yield.  We  always  felt  somewhat  relieved 
when  the  last  grain  was  in  the  ground. 

The  Headless  Horseman 

Between  seedtime  and  harvest  we  had  a  variety  of 
tasks.  One  of  the  least  interesting  of  these  was  repairing 
pasture  fences  —  and  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  have  to 
tell  sometime,  so  it  might  as  well  be  here.  I  call  this  story 
“The  Headless  Horseman  of  the  Turtle  Mountains.” 

At  one  place  we  had  a  large  pasture  on  either  side  of 
the  highway.  One  summer  day  we  were  working  on  one 
of  the  fences  when  a  man,  riding  a  fine  gray  horse, 
equipped  with  a  gorgeous  saddle  and  all  the  fancy  trap¬ 
pings  then  in  vogue,  came  along.  Horseback  riding  was 
quite  common  at  the  time,  so  we  paid  little  atention  to 
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the  stranger.  We  noticed,  however,  that  he  appeared  in¬ 
terested  in  our  drove  of  horses  grazing  in  the  pasture  near- 

by- 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  the  whole  town  and 
country  around  was  startled  when  Tommy  Kerr  knocked 
on  the  door  of  the  sherifFs  home  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  said,  “I  have  killed  a  man;  I  have  come  to  sur¬ 
render.”  Tommy  lived  in  the  Turtle  Mountains,  fifteen 
miles  from  Bottineau,  and  next  to  the  Canadian  bound¬ 
ary.  He  was  a  bachelor.  His  nearest  neighbors,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  trail  from 
Tommy’s  place.  At  various  times  during  the  spiring  and 
summer  Tommy  and  his  neighbors  had  seen  a  man  on 
horseback  riding  along  the  trail,  almost  always  with  a 
different  horse.  The  day  before  the  tragedy  the  neighbor 
took  a  load  of  grain  to  Bottineau,  and,  as  this  meant  that 
he  could  not  reach  home  till  nearly  midnight,  Tommy 
agreed  to  stay  with  his  family  till  the  farmer  returned.  The 
neighbor’s  wife  had  felt  that  the  presence  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  man  on  horseback  forboded  evil  and  she 
asked,  “Where  are  you  going?” 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening  after  his  chores  were  done, 
Tommy,  who  was  a  veteran  hunter  and  an  excellent  shot, 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  went  to  his  neighbor’s  place.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  when  the  farmer  reached  home,  and 
Tommy  took  his  gun  and  started  for  his  own  home.  As 
he  reached  the  main  trail  he  was  confronted  by  a  man  on 
horseback.  Badly  scared,  but  trying  to  be  brave,  Tommy 
asked,  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“Home,  if  you’ll  let  me,”  said  the  stranger. 

Then,  wheeling  his  horse  about,  he  whipped  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket.  It  was  too  late.  Quick  as  lightning 
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Tommy  had  shot  him  twice.  The  revolver  fell  from  the 
horseman’s  hand,  and  his  lifeless  body  sprawled  upon  the 
ground.  The  frightened  horse  ran  wildly  down  the  trail. 
Tommy  saddled  his  own  horse  and,  leaving  his  neighbor 
to  keep  vigil  over  the  dead  man,  made  his  way  to  the 
county  seat.  The  sheriff  and  coroner  came  at  once  and 
took  the  body  to  the  undertaker. 

Papers,  pictures  and  letters  found  in  the  pockets  of  the 
dead  man  revealed  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  horse- 
thieves  who  had  been  carrying  on  their  nefarious  trade  be¬ 
tween  North  Dakota  and  Canada.  A  newspaper  announc¬ 
ing  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  thief,  dead  or 
alive,  was  found  among  the  other  clues.  The  name  and 
address  of  a  sister  was  also  found.  In  answer  to  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  telegram,  the  sister  and  her  husband  arrived  in  Bot¬ 
tineau  on  the  second  day.  They  identified  the  remains  but 
refused  to  take  the  body  for  burial.  The  sheriff  had 
a  “black  elephant”  on  his  hands.  The  cemetery  board  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  bury  the  criminal  on  their  grounds, 
and  none  other  would  offer  a  site.  The  sheriff  tried  to 
give  the  corpse  to  a  young  physician  in  the  town.  It  was 
too  much  of  a  bad  thing  for  the  doctor,  but  he  said  he 
would  take  the  head.  This  he  did,  boiling  it  thoroughly 
and  removing  the  flesh.  He  kept  the  bones  for  scientific 
purposes. 

The  railroad  runs  along  one  side  of  the  cemetery,  and 
the  sheriff,  in  desperation,  decided  to  bury  what  was  left 
of  the  horsethief  on  the  railroad  right-of-way,  close  to  the 
cemetery  fence.  Perhaps  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand 
years  hence,  when  excavations  are  being  made  for  railroad 
expansion,  the  skeleton  of  a  headless  specimen  of  hu¬ 
manity  who  once  lived  in  North  Dakota  will  be  found. 

Tommy  Kerr  was  sorely  shaken  by  his  unfortunate  ex- 
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perience.  He  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  revenge  hinted 
by  the  relatives  of  the  “Headless  Horseman.”  He  sold  his 
place  in  the  mountains  and  bought  another  on  the  wide 
open  prairies,  where  his  range  of  vision  was  greater.  But, 
to  his  dying  day  he  could  not  efface  the  tragic  memory. 
Even  the  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  due  time,  seemed  like  tainted  money  to  him. 

The  beautiful  sorrel  horse  on  which  the  thief  had  taken 
his  last  ride  had  been  stolen  from  Steve  Westacott’s  pas¬ 
ture  the  very  day  of  the  tragedy.  Steve  lived  five  miles 
southwest  of  Bottineau  and  his  pasture,  a  section  of  land 
two  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  was  visited  by  him  only 
on  Sundays,  so  he  was  not  aware  of  the  theft  until  he  saw 
his  horse  wandering  all  saddled  and  bridled  by  the  road¬ 
side.  We  recognized  the  man  who  had  ridden  past  us  that 
summer  day  as  the  dead  horseman.  Evidently  none  of 
our  horses  had  suited  him. 

Our  biggest  job  between  seedtime  and  haymaking  was 
summerfallowing.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  least  enjoyable  of 
all  our  major  operations.  The  weather  quite  often  was 
exceedingly  hot.  The  flies  were  very  annoying  to  the 
horses.  But  it  wasn’t  until  1910  that  the  “archpest”  of 
all,  the  nose  flies,  made  their  appearance.  Perhaps  I 
shouldn’t  say  “appearance,”  for  it  was  most  difficult  to 
detect  their  presence  by  sight.  The  horses  felt  them  none 
the  less  keenly,  however.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol  the  teams  until  we  had  contrived  nose  baskets  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  animals.  Horses  in  the  pastures  would  stand  for 
hours  huddled  together  in  order  that  they  might  rub  their 
noses  against  their  fellows’  bodies  to  foil  the  flies. 

It  was  the  same  year  in  which  the  nose  flies  made  their 
first  appearance  that  we  saw  our  first  airplane.  It  was  at 
the  county  fair,  and  we  waited  almost  breathlessly  all  day 
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to  see  the  flight.  There  was  no  necessity  for  being  breath¬ 
less  for  it  was  too  much  wind  that  delayed  the  aviator. 
The  plane  could  not  have  been  many  generations  removed 
from  the  one  the  Wright  brothers  flew  at  Kittyhawk.  No 
modem  aerial  spectacle  gives  quite  so  great  a  thrill  as  did 
that  frail  craft  with  its  propeller  in  the  rear.  In  less  than 
a  month  after  this  exhibition  in  Bottineau  the  daring  flyer 
had  crashed  to  his  death. 

Working  out  our  poll  tax  was  another  summer  duty, 
and  one  that  no  one  liked  to  do.  It  seldom  required  more 
than  two  or  three  days  to  satisfy  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  but  there  was  a  feeling  of  futility  in  the 
amateurish  manner  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on. 
Modern  methods  are  much  superior. 

Haymaking  in  those  days  seemed  almost  like  play.  We 
had  plenty  of  time  while  the  grain  was  ripening,  and  more 
than  enough  help  for  every  job.  I  have  but  one  unpleas¬ 
ant  memory  of  those  days.  I  hesitate  to  record  it,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  history.  We  had  mowed  down  several  acres  of 
grass  the  day  before  and  had  gone  with  our  wagons  and 
hayracks  to  gather  and  haul  the  hay.  The  weather  had 
been  somewhat  cloudy  and  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  hay  was  sufficiently  cured  to  be  put  in  the 
barns.  I  felt  sure  that  it  wras  ready  and  Tick  was  just  as 
sure  that  it  was  not.  In  our  childhood  days  we  had  had 
many  a  fight  and  loved  each  other  better  for  the  excite¬ 
ment.  But  when  we  became  men  we  thought  we  had  “put 
away  childish  things.”  Somehow',  that  afternoon  our  bad 
tempers  took  control,  and  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years 
we  came  to  blows.  Tick  was  much  stronger  than  I,  and 
I  knew'  then  as  I  know  now  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
would  have  had  me  thoroughly  beaten.  Fortunately  for 
.me,  Fred,  who  was  alwrays  the  peacemaker,  soon  came  up- 
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up  the  scene,  and,  taking  one  of  us  in  his  right  hand  and 
the  other  in  his  left,  he  shook  us  apart  as  though  we  were 
a  pair  of  pups.  For  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  our  lives, 
Tick  and  I  went  two  whole  weeks  without  speaking. 

Murder  in  the  Mountains 

There  is  another  story  that  comes  to  mind  when  I  think 
of  the  “Headless  Horseman  of  the  Turtle  Mountains.5*  Its 
scene  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  where  Tommy 
Kerr  did  his  good  work.  This  story  begins  in  the  Kiolen 
Mountains  of  Norway  and  ends  in  the  Turtle  Mountains 
of  North  Dakota.  It  is  a  story  true  in  every  essential, 
though  exact  names  and  exact  dates  are  not  available  at 
this  time.  The  tale  is  as  follows: 

When  John  Sidell  left  his  mountain  home  in  Norway 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  behind  his  little  niece,  three 
years  of  age,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  promised  her 
that  she  could  come  to  America  some  day  and  live  with 
him.  The  decade  1890  to  1900  was  a  time  of  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  in  North  Dakota.  John  had  heard  much  of  the 
Turtle  Mountains,  and,  perhaps  because  they  seemed  more 
homelike  to  him  than  the  open  prairies,  he  selected  a 
homestead  amid  the  timber  on  one  of  their  gentle  slopes. 
He  built  a  log  cabin  on  a  beautiful  spot  where  two  trails 
crossed.  Settlements  increased  rapidly  in  that  area  and  af¬ 
ter  three  years  had  passed  John  set  up  a  general  store  in 
his  cabin.  The  next  year  the  Government  established  a 
post  office  in  his  store  and  John  became  the  postmaster. 
The  place  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  nearest  bank.  The  settlers  were  mostly  Nor¬ 
wegians,  Swedes  and  Swiss.  There  is  an  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  and  a  considerable  number 
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of  half-breeds  live  in  the  neighborhood.  Sidell's  customers 
came  from  all  these  groups. 

John’s  store  was  open  ever)’  day  in  the  week,  including 
Sunday.  Everyone  in  the  community  traded  with  him,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Indians  and  half-breeds.  He  considered 
everyone  a  friend  and  never  concealed  the  fact  that  he 
sometimes  kept  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  in 
cash  in  a  box  beneath  the  counter. 

For  twelve  years  John  had  carried  on,  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  comfortable  competence.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  kept  up  correspondence  with  his  relatives  in  the  old 
country,  and  especially  with  his  favorite  niece,  Katrina. 
Then  something  happened  in  Norway  and  Katrina’s 
father  and  mother  wrere  killed.  True  to  his  promise  made 
so  long  before,  John  sent  money  and  Katrina  came  to 
America  to  live  with  her  uncle.  A  new  addition  was  built 
to  the  log  cabin  and  John  and  Katrina  were  living  hap¬ 
pily,  she  keeping  the  house  in  order  and  helping  about  the 
store  and  post  office. 

Now,  for  a  little  space,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  heard  the 
chief  witness  tell  the  jury  at  the  trial  which  I  attended.  It 
is  John  Hyatt  talking.  He  lived  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
crossroad  store. 

“It  was  about  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  when 
my  wife  and  I  decided  to  dive  over  to  Ole  Olson’s  place, 
a  half  mile  west  of  the  store.  As  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  just  east  of  the  store,  we  saw  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  from  the  room.  I  whipped  my  team  to  a 
fast  run  and  just  as  I  approached  the  building  I  saw  this 
dog  run  from  the  opposite  side  and  heard  sounds  of  feet 
running  through  the  woods.  Knowing  the  dog  belonged 
to  the  Peltier  boys.  I  was  quite  positive  that  a  crime  had 
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been  committed,  and  being  unarmed  I  realized  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  myself  and  wife.  Without  stopping,  I  drove  on  to 
Ole  Olson’s.  Ole  took  his  gun  and  we  both  drove  back  to 
the  burning  store  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  we  reached 
the  spot,  the  interior  of  the  store  was  a  mass  of  flames. 
We  went  to  the  window  of  the  housekeeping  room,  and 
could  distinguish  through  the  smoke  and  flame  the  form 
of  a  young  lady  lying  motionless  on  the  burning  bed.” 

The  Peltier  boys  had  clipped  the  hair  from  their  dog, 
leaving  the  head,  neck,  and  tip  of  the  tail  with  the  hair 
long  in  imitation  of  a  lion.  The  lion-like  dog  was  in  the 
courtroom. 

There  was  no  telephone  available  in  the  country  in 
those  days.  Hyatt  and  his  neighbor  drove  to  the  county 
seat  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  was  long  after  dark  before 
they  could  reach  the  sheriff’s  office.  There  was  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  town  that  July  night.  The  sheriff  began  at 
once  to  organize  a  posse  to  be  ready  at  sunrise  to  go  in 
search  of  the  murderers.  He  called  Dad’s  house  and 
asked  if  anyone  would  volunteer.  Germ  had  a  thirty- 
thirty  rifle,  with  which  he  was  quite  proficient.  He  had 
already  killed  more  than  one  coyote  on  the  run,  and  with 
his  twenty-two  he  could  down  a  barnswallow  on  the  wing. 
He  didn’t  exactly  relish  the  idea  of  taking  chances  with  a 
desperate  murderer,  but  neither  had  his  dad  nor  Uncle 
Bill  gone  out  to  hunt  rebels  back  in  1861  for  pleasure 
only.  I  think  it  was  a  little  bit  of  family  pride  and  quite  a 
bit  of  the  love  of  adventure  that  caused  him  to  decide  to 
volunteer  to  accompany  the  sheriff. 

The  Sheriff  had  surmised  that  there  were  three  different 
plans  the  criminals  might  consider.  One  was  to  escape 
across  the  Canadian  boundary,  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
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the  scene  of  their  crime;  the  second  was  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  be  concealed  by  their  relatives  and  friends; 
third,  they  might  attempt  to  reach  the  railroad  and  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  freight  cars  and  move  out  by  rail. 

Canadian  officials  were  notified,  and  that  means  of 
escape  was  cut  off.  A  cordon  of  guards  was  secretly  lined 
up  in  a  circle  about  the  home  of  the  half-breeds  and  the 
tepee  of  the  young  Indian’s  parents.  It  was  quite  general¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  murderous  gang  consisted  of  Charlie 
Peltier,  twenty- two  years  old,  his  brother  Bill,  nineteen, 
and  their  eighteen-year-old  cousin,  a  full-blooded  Indian 
named  “Little  Rising  Sun.” 

Germ  was  with  the  group  who  surrounded  the  tepee. 
When  the  sheriff  approached  the  flap  door  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  he  was  met  by  the  brave,  who  was  unarmed,  and  by 
Mrs.  Brave,  who  was  armed  with  a  big  butcher  knife, 
which  she  brandished  about  in  a  very'  threatening  manner. 
When  the  sheriff  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their 
erring  child,  they  shook  their  heads  and  said,  “No  here.” 
While  this  was  going  on  “Little  Rising  Sun”  escaped  un¬ 
der  the  tent  flap  and  was  making  for  the  woods  when  he 
met  the  guards.  He  threw  up  his  hands,  which  were 
quickly  adorned  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  stainless  steel 
handcuffs. 

Meanwhile,  a  deputy  with  another  group  of  armed 
men  had  found  the  younger  of  the  Peltier  brothers  hid¬ 
ing  in  an  outbuilding  on  his  father’s  farm.  The  half-breed 
surrendered  as  meeklv  as  had  his  full-blooded  cousin. 

4 

The  sheriff  reached  home  late  Monday  with  his  two 
captives,  but  none  of  the  stolen  money  had  yet  been  locat¬ 
ed,  and  the  most  dangerous  one  of  the  suspects  was  still 
at  large. 
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Ringling  Brothers’  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  was  coming 
to  Bottineau,  the  county  seat,  on  Tuesday.  Everybody 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  would  be  coming  to  the 
circus.  A  cordon  of  deputies  encircled  the  town  and  stood 
on  guard  throughout  the  night,  and  were  still  on  duty 
when  the  crowds  began  to  assemble  for  the  circus.  Every¬ 
one  who  passed  through  the  line  was  challenged. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  Bobby  White,  age 
twelve,  was  playing  in  his  father's  doorvard  near  the 
highway  two  miles  north  of  town.  He  looked  up  the  road 
and  saw  a  dark-skinned  man  approaching  on  foot,  carry¬ 
ing  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  passed  the  open  gate¬ 
way,  he  beckoned  the  lad  to  come  to  him.  The  man  took 
a  bright  silver  dollar  from  his  pocket,  and,  giving  it  to  the 
boy,  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  to  town,  buy  a  package 
of  cigarettes,  and  bring  it  back  to  him,  he  might  have  the 
change.  Glad  of  the  prospect  of  earning  ninety  cents  so 
easily,  the  boy  set  off  on  his  errand  at  once.  The  stranger 
had  explained  his  action  to  Bobby  by  saying  that  he  had 
heard  they  were  arresting  all  the  half-breeds  who  came  to 
town  that  day,  and  since  he  himself  was  so  dark-skinned, 
he  feared  he  might  be  locked  up. 

It  was  illegal  to  sell  cigarettes  to  minors  in  those  days. 
When  the  boy  explained  the  stranger’s  request  to  the 
druggist,  the  latter’s  suspicions  were  aroused.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  the  State’s  attorney  at  once.  That  official  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  fastest  team  in  town  and,  with  two  as¬ 
sistants  armed  to  the  teeth,  set  out.  Before  they  had  gone 
the  first  mile,  they  saw  a  man  approaching  from  the  north 
on  foot.  The  instant  the  man  spied  the  officers  bearing 
down  on  him  with  their  madly  running  team,  he  turned 
tail  and  set  out  in  the  opposite  direction  almost  as  fast  as 
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human  legs  ever  ran.  But  he  was  no  match  for  that  fleet 
team  of  bronchos.  When  the  offiicers  were  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  fugitive  they  shouted  to  him  to  surrender 
in  the  name  of  the  law.  He  only  quickened  his  pace. 
They  fired  one  shot  six  feet  to  one  side;  his  speedometer 
reached  the  end  of  the  gauge.  They  fired  another  shot 
three  feet  above  his  head.  He  couldn’t  go  any  faster,  but 
he  ran  on. 

All  this  time  he  was  very  rapidly  approaching  a  large 
culvert  in  the  road  grade.  The  officers  realized  his  de¬ 
sign.  They  fired  another  shot  one  foot  above  his  head. 
That  was  too  close.  He  set  his  brakes  hard  and  his  hands 
flew  up  automatically  as  he  turned  to  face  his  captors. 
Just  as  the  officials  had  surmised,  the  villain  had  concealed 
his  rifle  in  the  culvert  and  was  taking  a  desperate  chance 
to  reach  it  in  order  that  he  might  shoot  it  out  with  the 
law. 

He  was  immediately  lodged  in  jail  with  his  partners  in 
crime.  The  trial  proceeded  rapidly.  There  was  no  defense 
whatever.  But  even  more  dastardly  than  the  murder  wTas 
the  plot  of  the  two  brothers  to  place  the  crime  upon  the 
little  full-blood.  The  Indian  boy  knew  little  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  understood  practically  nothing  of  what 
was  said  or  done  during  the  trial.  The  two  brothers  testi¬ 
fied  that  it  wras  their  purpose  only  to  rob  Sidell  of  his 
money.  They  knew  that  there  was  almost  always  a  time 
between  twelve-thirty  and  three  P.M.  on  Sundays  when 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  having  their 
midday  meal,  and  the  store  would  be  deserted  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  those  days,  sugar  was  shipped  in  large  barrels 
or  hogsheads.  They  knew  just  when  the  sugar  would  be 
low  in  the  barrel  and  the  storekeeper  would  have  to  bend 
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deep  into  the  container  to  fill  the  customer’s  order.  Ducks, 
geese,  grouse  and  partridges  were  plentiful  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Sidell  always  kept  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
standing  in  one  corner  of  his  store  just  in  case  any  of  these 
game  birds  should  attempt  to  do  him  bodily  harm.  The 
“safe”  in  which  he  kept  his  money  was  a  wooden  box  un¬ 
der  the  counter.  The  box  was  provided  with  a  strong  pad¬ 
lock  which  was  seldom  closed. 

Week  by  week  the  fiends  were  watching  the  stage  of  the 
sugar  barrel.  In  Sidell’s  case  it  was  not  the  sands  of  time 
that  were  measuring  his  days,  but  “sugar  of  time.”  On 
the  last  Saturday  of  July  the  sugar  stood  at  one  foot  from 
the  bottom.  Sunday  would  be  doomsday  for  the  victim. 

The  “unholy  trinity,”  the  two  Peltiers  and  Little  Rising 
Sun  came  to  the  store  at  two  P.  M.  ostensibly  to  buy  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  accompanied  by  their  lion-like  dog.  One 
of  the  trio,  most  likely  the  eldest,  stood  close  by  the  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  corner.  With  scoop  in  hand  the  storekeeper 
bent  over  the  sugar  barrel.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  murderer 
brought  the  butt  of  the  gun  crashing  down  on  the  base  of 
his  victim’s  skull,  causing  instant  death;  then  running  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  bedroom  where  Katrina  lay  asleep  on  the 
bed,  he  crushed  her  skull  with  the  dull  weapon. 

Meanwhile,  his  fellow  conspirators  had  been  pouring 
kerosene  throughout  the  building,  to  which  they  then  ap¬ 
plied  a  match.  As  the  flames  leaped  up,  they  seized  the 
contents  of  the  cashbox  and  dumped  them  into  a  grain 
sack  they  had  brought  for  the  purpose.  They  stopped  a 
few  minutes  outside  the  door  to  count  the  cash.  They 
were  not  especially  skilled  in  mathematics,  and  before 
they  had  half  finished  the  happy  task  they  heard  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  Hyatt  couple.  They  made  rapid  strides 
for  the  thick  timber  and  most  rugged  terrain  of  the  moun- 
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tains.  When  at  last  they  were  able  to  count  their  cash, 
they  were  happy  to  find  that  they  had  over  nine  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bag.  Then  they  separated,  the  younger  ones 
returning  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  elder  brother 
roaming  about  the  mountains  until  circus  day.  Fie  had 
wisely  provided  himself  with  crackers,  cheese,  a  ring 
of  bologna,  etc.,  before  setting  fire  to  the  store,  so  he  was 
able  to  appease  his  hunger.  But  for  some  reason  he  had 
neglected  to  take  his  greatest  of  all  necessities  —  tobacco. 
It  was  this  oversight  that  had  lead  to  little  Bobby  White’s 
fateful  mission. 

The  trial  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The  jury’s  verdict  and 
the  judge’s  sentence  was  as  follows:  The  Peltier  brothers 
were  to  go  to  the  pentitentiarv  for  life  and  Little  Rising 
Sun  was  to  hang  by  the  neck  until  dead. 

Throughout  the  trial  the  Indian  boy  had  not  appeared 
to  be  greatly  concerned  with  what  was  going  on.  When 
he  was  finally  made  to  understand  what  the  sentence 
meant,  he  became  vociferous.  He  gesticulated  wildly  and 
protested  vehemently  at  the  outrage.  He  would  probably 
have  taken  his  place  on  the  scaffold  with  the  others  with¬ 
out  protest,  but  the  base  treachery  of  his  cousins  was  too 
much  for  the  bravest  Indian  to  endure. 

An  unbiased  interpreter  took  the  testimony  of  the  boy, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  elder  Peltier  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  plot  and  the  archmurdercr.  Judge 
cfcnd  jury  immediately  reviewed  the  evidence  and  rendered 
£he  only  verdict  that  honest  men  could  reach  in  the  face 
tf)f  the  facts:  All  three  criminals  were  to  hang  by  the  neck 
ipntil  dead.  To  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  North  Dakota 
justice,  the  sentence  was  never  carried  out. 

F'or  some  mysterious  reasons,  which  no  lavman  could 
^ver  understand,  a  new  trial  was  granted  the  culprits, 
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with  a  change  of  venue.  The  second  trial  was  held  in 
Minot,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  Sidell’s  place.  The 
final  verdict  resulted  in  Little  Rising  Sun  being  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  and  the  Peltier  brothers  to  sixteen 
years  each.  And  then,  as  if  to  add  gross  insult  to  gross  in¬ 
jur)',  the  elder  brother  was  allowed  to  escape  to  Canada 
before  he  had  served  his  full  sentence.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  earnest  attempt  was  ever  made  to  bring  him  back  to 
our  country.  The  younger  Peltier  served  his  time  out  and 
became  a  supposedly  good  citizen  again.  Poor  Litde  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun  also  served  his  time  and  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  earthly  justice.  His  punishment  was  perhaps  the  light¬ 
est  of  all.  After  five  or  six  years’  imprisonment  he  died  of 
tuberculosis. 

Haying  was  a  sort  of  transition  period;  it  ended  the 
summer  season.  Regardless  of  the  almanac,  harvesting 
and  threshing  had  a  different  atmosphere,  a  sort  of  autum¬ 
nal  color,  smell  and  sound  all  mixed  together  to  make  a 
new  sensation  that  angels  will  have  to  give  a  name.  I  am 
thinking  of  those  years  when  the  crops  were  good.  The 
unfavorable  years  when  crops  were  very  poor,  or  entire 
failures,  are  not  pleasant  to  remember.  Why  bring  them 
back?  It  is  just  as  unwise  to  harbor  unpleasant  memories 
as  it  is  foolish  to  worry  about  future  troubles  that  may 
never  come. 

We  always  allowed  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  har¬ 
vest  to  get  the  machinery  in  shape.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
law  against  putting  farm  machinery  under  shelter  when 
not  in  use.  Maybe  it  was  the  “law  of  diminishing  returns,” 
for  returns  from  machinery  uncared  for  diminish  rapidly. 
There  were  always  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  to  the 
binders  —  broken  reels,  worn  boxing,  stripped  gears  — 
often  the  result  of  careless  handling  by  thoughtless  boys  or 
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hired  men.  Replacing  broken  straps  and  buckles  on  binder 
canvas  was  a  perennial  job.  Adjusting  the  binding  mech¬ 
anism,  especially  the  “knotter,”  required  the  hands  and 
brains  of  an  expert.  That  did  not  worry  us  too  much,  for 
ever)’  mother’s  son-of-a-gun  of  us  considered  himself  an 
expert  in  such  matters.  Of  course,  the  experts  often  dis¬ 
agreed,  and  there  were  many  heated  arguments.  Per¬ 
haps  most  of  these  disagreements  could  have  been  avoided 
if  we  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Andrew  Jackson 
when  he  said,  “Any  man  is  a  fool  who  can’t  spell  a  word 
in  more  than  one  way.” 

We  brought  our  twine  by  the  ton,  and  though  it  cost 
only  ten  cents  to  twelve  cents  a  pound  the  total  cost  was 
not  inconsequential.  Harvesting  was  next  to  the  most 
thrilling  work  of  the  year.  From  the  time  the  first  green 
lines  began  to  decorate  our  plowed  fields,  the  crop  was 
growing  into  our  very  lives.  No  sun  rose  in  the  east  and 
no  cloud  ever  formed  in  the  west  but  we  thought  of  the 
“crop.”  The  crop  was  always  the  major  theme  of  conver¬ 
sation,  not  only  with  the  farmer  and  elevator  man,  but  al¬ 
so  the  butcher,  baker,  banker,  business  man,  doctor,  law¬ 
yer,  merchant,  chief.  All  thought  and  talked  about  the 
crop.  If  a  man  had  a  good  crop  to  harvest,  he  didn’t 
have  to  put  any  money  in  the  bank.  All  he  needed  was 
a  checkbook  —  especially  if  his  father  had  a  good  name. 

There  were  reasons  enough  why  everyone  should  think 
“crop.”  The  crop  was  just  about  all  things  to  all  men.  It 
meant  bread  and  sugar  and  fruit  and  coffee  and  tea.  It 
meant  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  women.  It  meant  tobacco 
and  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  men.  It  meant  —  if  • 
there  was  any  left  —  that  the  doctor  might  get  part  of  his 
pay.  It  finally  settled  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
might  try  again  next  year. 
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And  now  abideth  spring,  summer,  fall,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  was  “fall.”  And  now  “abideth  faith,  hope,  love, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.”  We  loved  the  exhilara¬ 
tion,  the  freshness,  the  hope  of  springtime.  We  loved  the 
miscellaneous,  unhurried,  luxurious  days  of  summer,  when 
our  crops  were  in  the  hands  of  God  alone,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  we  could  do  about  them  except  to  watch 
and  pray.  But  when  the  first  field  had  passed  from  green 
to  the  proper  shade  of  gold,  and  Dad  had  decided  the  har¬ 
vest  should  begin,  we  really  entered  the  seventh  heaven. 
Physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  we  were  so  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  that  we  thought  of  time  as  it  really  is  — 
only  a  “matter  of  relativity”  as  Einstein  says.  We 
knew  the  day's  work  would  bring  us  joy;  we  did  not 
dread  the  night,  for  we  knew  it  would  bring  us  rest,  deep 
peace  and  dreamless  sleep.  We  did  not  dread  the  rainy 
days,  for  we  had  sports  designed  for  rainy  days.  In  fact, 
if  the  time  were  near  the  fifteenth  of  September,  when  the 
open  season  for  ducks  and  upland  game  began  in  those 
days,  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  secretly  hoped  for  a  few 
rainy  days. 

Harvest  passed  quickly.  Before  those  eight-foot  binders, 
fields  of  grain  seemed  to  melt  away.  A  quarter  section  — 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  —  was  changed  as  if  by 
magic,  in  one  day,  from  a  sunblest  golden  sea  of  waves, 
that  really  glistened  at  noonday,  to  serried  ranks  of  shocks 
of  belted  sheaves,  which  cast  long  shadows  in  the  long,  late 
sunset  hours.  Two  or  three  weeks  of  favorable  weather 
and  the  harvest  would  be  finished.  Then  came  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  year,  the  threshing  time. 

Ever  since  that  autumn  night  in  1890  when  Tick  and  I 
stole  out  in  late  evening  to  Uncle  Jake’s  steam  engine,  soft¬ 
ly  throbbing  as  it  slowly  cooled  off  after  a  long,  hot  day’s 
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work,  with  twenty  pounds  pressure  still  registering  on  the 
gauge,  we  felt  it  was  destined  that  somewhere,  sometime 
we  would  be  operating  a  steam  threshing  outfit  of  our 
own.  Ignoring  a  few,  delicate,  feeble  pricks  of  conscience, 
and  risking  much  severer  punishment  from  Dad,  we 
opened  the  throttle  and  had  the  greatest  thrill  of  our  lives 
as  the  tired  engine  obeyed  our  puny  hands  and  set  the  fly¬ 
wheel  spinning  merrily.  We  both  felt  like  Uncle  Jake 
looked.  We  reversed,  re-reversed,  stopped  and  started  a 
score  of  times.  Our  crime  was  never  discovered.  No  harm 
was  done  the  engine,  and,  after  sixty  years,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  no  harm  was  done  the  boys.  How  could  any  boy 
go  wrong  imitating  Uncle  Jake? 

Threshing  on  the  wide  open  spaces  of  North  Dakota 
differed  in  many  respects  from  threshing  in  the  small, 
fenced-in  forties  of  the  thickly  settled  Illinois  country.  In 
the  Dakotas,  the  thresherman  provided  not  only  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  the  entire  crew.  The  standard  organization 
in  our  days  consisted  first  of  two  separator  men,  an  engi¬ 
neer,  a  fireman,  a  waterdog,  and  two  spikepitchers;  sec¬ 
ondly,  there  were  twelve  bundle-haulers,  each  with  a  team 
and  wagon,  and  an  extra  field  pitcher  or  twfo;  thirdly,  and 
most  important  of  all  were  the  cooks  and  cookcar.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  of  these  was  a  sort  of  superman  whom  we 
called  a  “flunky.” 

In  the  summer  of  1907  we  bought  a  second-hand 
Nichols  and  Shephard  twenty-five  horsepower  engine  and 
a  forty-inch  separator.  The  rig  had  been  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  proved  an  excellent  bargain.  Tick  and  Germ 
had  become  quite  efficient  in  running  a  separator.  I  was 
not  quite  expert  enough  to  manage  the  engine  at  first,  so 
Dee  Allen  came  up  from  Illinois  to  run  the  engine  for  a 
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few  weeks.  After  the  first  ten  days  I  took  over,  and  by 
good  fortune  I  managed  for  ten  years  to  keep  it  running. 
With  feeling  of  gratitude,  I  recollect  that  during  the  years 
my  brothers  and  I  worked  together  with  various  types  of 
farm  machinery  and  with  hundreds  of  horses  not  one  of 
us  was  ever  seriously  injured. 

Organizing  our  crew  was  not  difficult  for  us.  There 
were  always  several  of  our  near  neighbors  who  were  glad 
to  bring  their  teams  and  wagons  to  haul  bundles,  and  with 
our  own  wagons  and  horses,  and  several  of  the  better  class 
of  hoboes  who  always  showed  up  about  harvest  time,  our 
labor  problem  was  seldom  a  serious  one.  In  our  locality, 
six  or  eight  men  with  teams  were  required  to  haul  the 
grain  from  the  separator  to  an  elevator  or  to  bins  on  the 
farms.  It  was  Bill’s  job  to  superintend  this  department. 

As  I  have  said,  most  important  of  all  the  crew  were  the 
cooks.  We  were  especially  fortunate,  too,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  for  there  were  several  fine  young  women  living  in 
the  Turtle  Mountains  whose  culinary  skill  has  seldom  been 
surpassed. 

At  odd  times  throughout  that  first  summer,  we  had  been 
working  on  our  cookcar.  It  was  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  There  were  two  windows 
on  each  side  and  a  door  in  each  end.  About  one-third  of 
the  space  was  allotted  to  the  kitchen  part.  Tables  were 
built  along  either  side,  and  two  rows  of  benches  with  an 
aisle  between  covered  the  central  area.  Wall  lights  with 
reflectors  provided  light  at  night  and  for  many  long  hours 
in  the  morning.  Cots  provided  the  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  cooks.  These  cots  were  stored  under  the  car 
during  the  day.  It  is  marvelous  how  very  homelike  two 
careful  women  can  make  such  a  place. 

I  never  did  fully  comprehend  the  bill  of  fare.  If  you 
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take  as  a  basis  an  average  of  one  pound  of  meat  a  day  per 
person,  in  addition  to  bacon  and  eggs,  and  add  to  that 
about  every  known  fruit  or  dessert  in  due  proportion,  you 
can  form  some  idea  of  our  bill  of  fare.  Most  threshermen 
in  those  days  believed  that  if  men  were  active  from  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening,  they  de¬ 
served  the  best  food  the  land  afforded.  Maybe  we  had 
better  leave  the  table  for  a  while  and  get  to  work. 

Like  practically  every  thresher  in  Dakota,  we  burned 
straw  in  our  engine  that  first  year.  When  I  remember  all 
the  narrow  escapes  from  destructive  conflagrations  in 
those  straw-burning  days,  I  am  thrilled  with  gratitude.  A 
wagonload  of  straw  was  dumped  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
rear  of  the  engine.  A  man  with  a  pitchfork  was  constant¬ 
ly  poking  small  forkfuls  of  straw  into  a  small  iron  chute 
leading  to  the  firebox.  An  inverted  cone  of  wire  screen 
was  placed  in  the  smokestack  to  prevent  sparks  from  escap¬ 
ing.  But  when  it  grew  dark  in  the  evening,  we  could  see 
sparks  by  the  hundreds  flying  from  the  engine  and  falling 
here  and  there  in  the  strawpile.  Seldom,  however,  did  the 
straw  ignite.  We  were  always  prepared  for  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  when  a  fire  did  occur  we  immediately  threw 
off  the  belt  and  ran  the  engine  forward  to  pull  the  sepa¬ 
rator  away.  The  loss  of  a  strawpile  in  those  times  was  no 
loss  at  all,  for  they  were  burned  on  rainy  days  when  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  fire  spreading  through  the  stubble. 

Straw-burning  was  a  serious  handicap  in  moving  from 
place  to  place.  A  wagon  loaded  with  straw  must  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  engine,  and  often  steam  would  run 
down  and  a  stop  would  have  to  be  made  to  allow  the  fire¬ 
man  time  to  bring  up  the  pressure.  The  second  year  we 
decided  the  use  of  coal  was  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
in  the  long  run  not  more  expensive.  Coal-burning  made 
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it  possible  for  the  engineer  to  serve  as  his  own  fireman. 

Our  crews  were  usually  a  fairly  representative  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  humanity  in  general.  Some  were  men  of  very  high 
I.Q.  and  others  were  of  the  moron  type.  The  men  with 
good  horse  sense  were  the  “leaven”  that  leavened  the 
lump.  The  horses  helped  a  lot,  too,  and  we  took  pains  to 
see  that  the  less  intelligent  workers  were  given  teams  of 
motherly  mares  that  could  not  be  demoralized,  while  the 
skittish  young  colts  were  put  into  the  hands  of  intelligent 
horse  lovers.  Men  of  that  type  appeared  regularly  in  every 
band  of  roving  men. 

All  things  seemed  to  be  working  for  good  those  two  years 
of  1907  and  1908.  Dad  was  sixty-eight  in  1907,  but  the 
change  in  climate  and  the  charm  of  his  happy  environment 
made  him  feel  ten  years  younger.  He  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  harvest  and  did  a  full,  man’s  work.  (I  don’t 
mean  a  man  full  of  whiskey.)  So  when  the  threshing  be¬ 
gan  we  promoted  him  to  a  “flunkship.”  His  main  duties 
were  to  haul  groceries  and  supplies  to  the  cooks  in  a  one- 
horse  buggy,  with  “Dakota  Debra”  for  his  driver.  But  at 
times  his  duties  were  more  strenuous  —  as  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  got  out  at  three  A.  M.  to  take  the  blacksmith 
seven  miles  to  the  Comartin  place.  “Mehitable”  had 
blown  out  a  bracket  bolt  late  the  evening  before,  and  a 
new  bolt  had  to  be  made  and  the  bracket  re-threaded 
before  threshing  could  begin  in  the  morning.  Because  Dad 
was  on  the  spot  and  on  the  minute,  we  began  threshing 
on  time  that  day. 

The  second  day  after  that  was  one  of  those  days  when 
the  wind  tries  to  break  its  own  record.  Threshing  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  since  we  were  at  the  time  only  five 
miles  from  Lord’s  Lake  there  was  no  question  at  all  about 
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our  duty.  We  must  go  to  the  lake  and  entertain  the  ducks. 
Dad  took  his  place,  too,  in  that  dangerous  duty,  and  his 
score  was  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

There  were  many  wonderful  days  in  all  those  threshing 
years.  No  two  days  were  ever  alike.  But  there  was  one 
day  that  seems  to  linger  long  in  memory.  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  it.  I  call  it  “A  Perfect  Day.” 

A  Perfect  Day 

The  alarm  clock  on  the  tool  bench  in  the  driveway 
rang  at  the  usual  hour,  four  o’clock  A.  M.  Jack  Starey 
throttled  it  before  it  was  fairly  started.  Jack  was  always 
first  out  of  the  hay,  and  I  was  always  a  close  second.  The 
crewT,  sixteen  or  twenty  in  all,  would  be  rustling  out  an 
hour  later.  The  wraterdog  and  engineer  always  went  first. 

The  cookcar  wras  blazing  with  light  and  energy  when 
Jack  and  I  emerged  from  the  big  driveway  of  the  long 
hayloft  where  we  had  all  been  sleeping.  The  horses,  forty 
of  them,  had  also  been  sleeping  in  twro  long  rows  of  stalls 
on  the  first  floor  underneath  us.  That  is,  all  except  one. 
She  was  one  of  those  chronic  belly-achers  that  occasional¬ 
ly  appear  among  horses  as  well  as  among  men  and  women. 
She  had  done  considerable  groaning  during  the  night. 
However,  as  her  case  wras  understood  —  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  diet,  just  as  in  her  human  counterpart  —  no  one 
lost  any  sleep  on  her  account.  Jack  went  to  feed  and 
harness  his  team,  and  I  started  for  the  machine  a  half  mile 
from  the  bam. 

It  was  in  late  September  —  the  most  glorious,  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  bewitching  time  of  all  the  year  in  North  Dakota. 
There  wras  no  moon,  but  millions  of  stars,  and  the  Milky 
Way  wTas  so  golden  that  I  wondered  if  it  had  turned  to 
cream  —  a  “Creamy  Way.”  As  if  trying  to  make  this  per- 
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feet  day  still  more  wonderful,  the  Aurora  Borealis  put  on 
a  special  display.  Great  streamers,  like  delicate  silk  cur¬ 
tains  of  subdued  rainbow  colors,  hung  from  the  center  of 
the  dome  of  the  heavens.  We  called  them  “northern 
lights.”  But  this  morning  the  whole  sky  was  lighted. 

We  were  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Turtle  Moun¬ 
tains,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  North  Dakota.  The  land 
was  mildly  rolling  —  gentle  slopes  with  cozy  ravines,  the 
hills  were  just  high  enough  to  be  above  the  high  weigher 
and  the  blower  on  the  separator. 

Enchanted  by  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  it  all,  dream 
and  reality  all  in  one,  for  a  time  I  wras  literally  lost  among 
the  familiar  hills.  I  began  to  wonder  just  where  the  ma¬ 
chine  was.  Then  a  weird  howl  from  a  coyote,  which 
seemed  almost  within  arm’s  length,  so  great  is  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  power  of  ventriloquism,  awoke  me  to  the  task  ahead. 
I  got  my  bearings  from  a  hundred  familiar  lights  that 
were  now  gleaming  from  as  many  steam  engines  dotted 
over  the  great  level  prairies  to  the  south,  which  daylight 
would  make  plainly  visible.  We  had  counted  smoke  col¬ 
umns  arising  from  as  many  as  two  hundred  threshing  out¬ 
fits  visible  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  tops  that  fall. 

Later  I  learned  that  that  coyote  was  more  than  half  a 
mile  away.  Of  course,  I  wasn’t  frightened  at  all,  but  I 
was  pleasantly  thrilled,  as  I  always  am,  by  that  soul-stir¬ 
ring  howl.  The  wolf  and  his  howl  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  region.  I  hope  he  is  never 
completely  exterminated  from  his  native  clime.  He  may 
occasionally  kill  a  few  sheep,  but  what  of  it?  There  will 
always  be  sheep  to  baa-baa  and  bleat.  Anyway,  who  cares 
to  hear  them?  But  that  uncanny,  blood-curdling,  spine- 
thrilling,  hair-raising,  heart-stopping  howl  should  be  pre- 
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served.  Has  anyone  ever  made  a  phonograph  record  of 
such  a  sound? 

Mehitable  the  First 

A  few  minutes  after  the  wolf’s  echo  died  away,  I  had 
reached  a  hilltop  and  could  hear  a  low  throbbing  from 
Mehitable,  our  old  steam  engine.  Just  how  she  got  the 
name  I  don’t  exactly  know,  but  everything  just  had 
to  have  a  name  in  those  days  —  a  nickname,  I  mean. 
Much  later  I  learned  that  one  of  the  meanings  of  Mehita¬ 
ble  is  “benefited  of  God.”  She  had  character.  Made  of 
true  steel,  she  served  us  loyally  for  many  years.  We  had  a 
real  affection  for  her,  and  it  was  with  unashamed  grief 
that  we  saw  her,  after  her  usefulness  as  a  motive  power 
had  gone,  dismantled  and  tom  into  bits  for  scrap  iron. 
Today,  nearly  thirty  years  later,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Japanese  may  have  gotten  some  of  her  noble  steel  to  hurl 
back  at  some  of  our  dear  kinsmen.  It  is  easily  possible 
that  such  is  the  truth.  I  am  sure  if  Mehitable  could  speak 
she  would  not  feel  “benefited  by  God,”  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

When  I  reached  the  engine  there  was  still  ten  pounds 
of  pressure  showing  on  the  gauge,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
the  glass.  Mehitable  was  behaving  well.  Once  before,  in 
those  same  hills,  I  had  gone  out  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  find  the  fire  out,  no  water  in  the  glass,  no 
soft  throbbing  from  the  smokestack  —  only  a  cold,  death¬ 
like  silence.  Of  course,  it  was  not  Mehitable’s  fault.  The 
night  before,  I  had  banked  the  fire  high  with  coal,  and 
filled  the  boiler  with  water  —  and  then  foolishly  forgot  to 
close  the  drafts,  and  the  fierce  fire  that  followed  had 
raised  the  steam  beyond  the  safe  limit.  The  water  escaped 
through  the  safety  valve  till  its  level  fell  below  the  crown 
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sheet.  The  safety  fuse  melted,  and  the  steam,  entering  the 
fire-box,  put  out  the  fire. 

But  this  morning  my  task  was  easy.  The  night  before, 
while  Tick,  Bill  and  Germ  were  going  over  the  separator, 

I  had  cleaned  the  flues,  filled  the  grease  cups,  banked  the 
fire  and  put  everything  in  order.  So  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  put  on  fresh  coal,  stir  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
steam  was  up.  There  was  plenty  of  time  left,  so  I  decided 
to  return  to  the  cookcar  and  eat  with  the  crew  instead  of 
having  my  breakfast  brought  to  the  field  as  was  usually 
done. 

And  what  a  breafast!  Ham  and  eggs  with  no  limit, 
pancakes,  if  you  wished,  or  baking  powder  biscuits.  You 
could  have  plain  bread  if  you  were  “finicky,”  but  if  any 
effeminate  creature  had  asked  for  toast,  I’m  afraid  he 
would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  No  wonder  the  break¬ 
fast  was  good  that  morning,  for  Annie  and  Clara  Jelle- 
berg  were  the  cooks.  No  better  cooks  ever  lived  —  and  no 
better  girls  either,  for  that  matter.  We  always  had  among 
our  crew  men  whom  some  people  would  have  called 
“bad.”  But  there  never  was  a  bad  man  in  the  cookcar 
while  those  girls  were  there.  No  matter  what  they  might 
be  in  other  situations,  they  were  all  gentlemen  when  they 
sat  along  those  long  tables.  The  conversation  was  hilarious 
and  the  laughter  uproarious,  but  there  was  no  obscenity 
or  profanity  —  such  is  the  divine  influence  of  virtuous 
women.  This  morning  they  ate  with  special  gusto,  as  if 
they  sensed  that  this  was  to  be  a  day  to  be  remembered. 
I  doubt  if  the  forty  horses  in  the  bam,  munching  their  oats 
and  hay,  made  half  as  much  noise. 

Breakfast  over,  the  bundle  haulers  went  for  their  teams. 
Bill  went  to  oil  up  his  portable  elevator  and  to  fill  his  gas 
tank,  and  Tick,  Germ,  and  I,  with  the  spike  pitchers, 
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went  to  the  machine.  Mehitable  was  almost  ready  to  pop 
off  when  we  arrived.  The  chaff  we  threw  into  the  air 
(our  windsock  in  those  days)  fell  back  on  our  heads. 
There  simply  wasn’t  any  breeze.  But  we  knew  the  weather 
symptoms,  so  we  hitched  onto  the  separator  and  swung 
around  to  a  north-south  line  and  backed  into  the  long  belt 
with  the  blower  pointing  toward  the  mountains.  The  sun 
was  still  behind  old  “Bear  Butte,”  but  his  streamers  were 
shooting  from  the  sides  and  above  that  ancient  sentinel  as 
if  signaling  us  that  all  was  well  with  the  world  and  that  we 
might  go  ahead  when  the  first  two  loads  of  bundles  drove 
up  to  the  feeder. 

Anyone  who  has  never  opened  the  throttle  of  a  steam 
engine  on  such  an  occasion  has  missed  one  of  the  purest 
thrills  of  righteous  labor.  It  takes  practice  and  some  skill 
to  set  the  crank  at  the  proper  angle  and  then  to  open  the 
throttle  enough  to  throw  past  the  dead  center,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  move  the  flywheel  so  suddenly  that  the  belt  is 
thrown  off.  I  am  still  laughing  about  the  time  Joe  Craft 
started  the  engine  for  me  one  morning.  He  made  a  lovely 
start,  but  in  a  few  seconds  Tick  came  roaring  and  waving 
from  behind  the  separator  and  Joe  found  the  engine  was 
in  reverse.  That  little  episode  was  fuel  for  fun  for  many  a 
day. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  must  tell  this  one  too.  Joe  Craft 
was  our  “waterdog”  for  several  years,  and  a  good  one  he 
was.  He  considered  it  a  personal  disgrace  if  ever  the  ma¬ 
chine  had  to  wait  for  water.  He  was  careful,  too,  to  get 
the  best  and  cleanest  water  possible,  no  matter  how  much 
extra  labor  he  caused  himself. 

One  day  he  had  gone  a  good  distance  to  get  a  tank  of 
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water  which  he  considered  especially  potable.  On  the  way 
back  his  wagon  mired  while  he  was  crossing  a  meadow. 
His  magnificent  team  of  thirty-four  hundred  pounds 
couldn’t  budge  the  heavy  load.  Joe  was  forced  to  open 
the  valve  and  let  the  precious  fluid  run  out.  When  he 
finally  reached  the  machine  a  half  hour  late,  looking 
sheepish  and  expecting  a  tongue-lashing  for  his  careless¬ 
ness,  Tick  said,  “What  was  the  matter,  Joe?  Did  a  fly  get 
into  your  tank  of  water?”  The  roar  of  happy  laughter 
that  went  up  is  still  resounding  through  the  lives  of  those 
still  on  earth,  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  in  heaven 
—  which,  after  all,  is  all  about  us  if  we  only  knew  it. 
What  a  heavenly  gift  is  a  rich  sense  of  humor!  How  it 
brightened  our  days  in  those  Dakota  years!  But  all  this  is 
parenthetical,  as  the  English  teacher  would  say. 

Maybe  that  signal  from  the  sun  was  only  poetical  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  there  was  more  than 
poetry  in  Tick’s  signal  to  begin  work.  Proudly  old  Mehita- 
ble  tossd  back  her  curls  (of  smoke),  as  she  hissed  and  sang 
all  at  once.  It  takes  quite  a  girl  to  do  that!  The  forty- 
inch  separator  didn’t  sing,  but  it  joined  in  with  that  di¬ 
vine  hum  which  is  the  “Magnificat”  of  the  virgin  prairies 
of  North  Dakota.  Every  old  thresher  knows  it  and  loves  it. 
The  spike  pitchers  climbed  onto  the  hundle  loads,  and  four 
pitchforks  began  tossing  the  great  sheaves  of  wheat  into 
the  feeder.  Joe  Croissettier,  Joe  Seymour,  Joe  Destaler 
(what  a  lot  of  Joes!)  Peter  Seymour  and  Louis  Poirier 
came  with  their  deep-boxed  grain  wagons  and  true-smoke 
tobacco.  Two  wagons  were  backed  close  to  the  machine, 
and  the  long  grainspout  from  the  top  of  the  elevator  was 
opend  and  the  first  half  bushel  of  the  world’s  best  wheat 
glided  swiftly  into  the  empty  grain  wagon. 
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There  were  ninety  acres  of  wheat  and  thirty  acres  of 
oats  in  this  field.  A  big  day’s  work  —  perhaps  too  big  — 
but  still  possible.  Twelve  good  men  with  twelve  good 
teams  were  “bringing  in  the  sheaves.”  We  never  had  to 
stop  the  machine  for  lack  of  bundles.  Each  man  loaded 
his  wagon  with  might  and  main  in  order  to  be  at  the  feed¬ 
er  a  few  minutes  before  his  predecessor  had  unloaded,  in 
order  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  of  luxurious  idleness  while 
everybody  around  him  was  working. 

The  grain  was  in  ideal  condition.  A  light  breeze  in  the 
early  morning  had  dissipated  any  vestige  of  frost  or  dew 
that  might  have  ventured  to  fall.  The  crisp  straw  seemed 
eager  to  whisk  through  the  hungry  cylinder  and  the  well- 
oiled  bearings  ran  so  coolly  and  easily  that  Mehitable’s 
link-gear  seemed  to  chuckle  merrily,  and  the  exhaust  from 
her  stack  was  like  a  gentle  purr.  It  was  nice  to  see  her 
take  it  easy;  for  many  a  time  when  the  straw  was  tangled 
and  tough  and  damp,  and  the  bundles  were  tossed  care¬ 
lessly  crosswise,  she  would  almost  tear  her  heart  out  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  The  day  was  warm,  but 
not  hot,  as  it  had  been  the  week  before  when  belts  were 
slipping  and  bearings  heating  so  that  a  fire  broke  out  in¬ 
side  the  separator. 

By  noon  we  had  threshed  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
Half  of  it  had  been  stored  in  the  bin  bv  the  bam,  and  the 
other  half  had  been  delivered  to  the  elevator  in  town  bv 

4 

the  three  Joes  and  Louie  Poirier. 

We  stopped  work  for  an  hour  at  noon  to  eat  dinner  — 
and  I  do  mean  dinner!  Breakfast  had  been  sumptuous  — 
what  can  I  say  of  the  dinner?  Every  man  had  a  pound  of 
meat  a  day  and  more  if  he  wanted  it.  There  were  mashed 
potatoes,  mashed  in  cream,  golden  brown  gravy  that  was 
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grade  A  plus,  creamed  com,  and  two  kinds  of  fruit,  or 
maybe  three. 

In  a  group  of  connoisseurs  such  as  we  always  had, 
there  would  always  be  at  least  one  who  was  allergic  to  one 
kind  of  fruit.  I  never  found  anyone  who  was  allergic  to 
two  kinds.  There  was  only  one  kind  of  drink  —  always 
coffee.  Anyone  who  didn’t  drink  coffee  would  have  been 
considered  an  outcast.  Homemade  bread  that  was  be¬ 
yond  comparison.  It  wasn’t  exactly  homemade  either,  un¬ 
less  you  call  the  cookcar  a  home.  I  am  sure,  with  those 
angelic  cooks,  it  was  very  homelike.  Anyway,  the  bread 
and  pies  and  cakes,  too,  were  baked  in  the  range  on  the 
car.  There  was  more  to  eat,  too,  that  I  can’t  remember 
now.  Just  think  of  all  the  good  things  you  ever  heard  of 

—  some  time  or  other  we  had  them.  Nothing  was  ra¬ 
tioned  in  those  days  except  grumbling  and  ill-nature. 

By  four  o’clock  the  ninety  acres  of  wheat  was  finished 

—  eighteen  hundred  bushels  safe  in  bin  or  elevator.  Then 
we  began  on  the  oats.  They  ran  from  the  grainspout  in 
a  constant  stream.  Four  teams  could  scarcely  take  it  to  the 
granary  fast  enough.  By  eight  o’clock,  long  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  northwestern  mountains,  the 
last  bundle  of  oats  had  been  threshed.  Fourteen  hundred 
bushels  in  four  hours.  Then  supper,  a  substantial  echo  of 
dinner.  But  you  could  have  tea  then  and  not  be  disgraced. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  we  literally  “hit  the  hay.” 
And  what  a  motley  crew  we  were!  There  were  the  four 
Trent  boys  scattered  promiscuously  through  the  group. 
They  were  the  owners  of  the  machines  —  employers,  you 
might  say  —  but  employers  and  employees  were  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  We  were  all  working  for  God  that  day. 
There  were  men  with  unhappy  pasts.  Jack  Starev  was 
twenty-six.  He  was  tall,  straight,  handsome,  industrious, 
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generous,  honest,  capable,  a  born  horseman  who  loved 
horses.  He  had  run  awav  from  home  at  fourteen  because 
his  stem  father  had  horsewhipped  him  for  playing  hookey 
from  school  to  go  swdmming.  He  never  went  home  again 
—  wanderlust  had  seized  him.  He  became  a  confirmed 
hobo.  How  much  human  happiness  could  have  been  sal¬ 
vaged  if  that  father  had  taken  a  half  day  off  and  gone 
swimming  with  that  boy!  Yes,  spare  the  rod  and  you  spoil 
the  child  —  only  you  sometimes  should  use  the  rod  on  the 
dad  instead  of  the  boy,  maybe  always. 

Back  in  one  comer  of  the  mow  was  “Humpy.”  That 
name  was  enough.  A  faithless  wife  had  broken  his  heart. 
He  could  gamble  and  drink  and  fight  if  occasion  seemed 
to  demand,  but  he  had  been  good  this  day.  Then  there 
was  Bob.  He  had  been  a  locomotive  engineer,  knew  steam 
engines  like  a  book,  was  kind  and  willing  to  help  when¬ 
ever  Mehitable  was  ailing.  Drink  had  driven  him  from 
the  railroad.  It  hurts  to  see  a  man  like  that  waste  his  man¬ 
ly  heritage. 

Keith,  a  young  Englishman,  had  come  from  Leeds  two 
years  before.  He  was  well-educated,  had  been  a  railway 
clerk  in  England,  could  sing  beautifully.  He  loved  the 
American  prairies  and  horses.  He  liked  to  work,  too.  The 
wanderlust  had  touched  him,  but  he  overcame  the  attack 
by  marrying  an  American  girl  later.  He  added  much  to 
the  social  atmosphere  of  our  “star-kist”  dormitory.  Mike 
and  Jerry,  two  half-breed  brothers,  bunked  near  the  door 
where  the  ventilation  was  best.  Thev  talked  little  and 

4 

worked  well,  and  were  a  contant  reminder  of  the  frontier. 

Bill  Cullison,  nineteen,  from  southern  Illinois  (where 
they  still  believed  that  horsehairs  immersed  in  water  turned 
to  snakes)  was  bunking  with  Steward  Donovan  from 
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Iowa  —  where  the  tall  com  is  bigger  than  Wisconsin’s  tall 
tales.  Steward  was  twenty-one  and  six  feet  tall.  Next  was 
the  son  of  an  ex-confederate  soldier  from  Virginia.  We 
called  him  the  Virgin  man  from  the  state  named  for  the 
Virgin  Queen.  He  drawled  an  opinion  that  this  had  been 
a  glorious  day.' 

In  another  cluster  was  Dave  Clohessy,  who  always 
hauled  the  smallest  load  of  bundles,  George  Langevin,  who 
had  next  to  the  smallest,  and  Doyle,  who  always  hauled 
the  biggest  loads.  There  was  Pat,  the  Irishman,  who  had 
been  roaming  all  over  the  world  since  his  colleen  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  wrong  man.  He  said  it  had  been  a  good  day,  but 
he  had  worked  on  a  rig  in  Canada  when  they  had  threshed 
five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  day.  Pat  always  had 
to  have  the  last  word,  so  everyone  decided  it  was  time  to 
go  to  sleep. 

At  ten-thirty  all  was  quiet.  The  horses  below  were  quiet 
—  they,  too,  had  done  a  good  day’s  work.  Even  Aunt 
Lucy,  the  chronic  belly-acher,  wasn’t  groaning.  She  had 
been  so  busy  all  day  that  she  hadn’t  had  time  to  overeat. 
You  could  hear  the  men  sleeping.  And  then,  God,  tak¬ 
ing  the  pale  half-moon,  that  had  been  trailing  almost  un¬ 
noticed  for  hours  behind  the  sun  all  day  long,  for  his  flash¬ 
light,  threw  its  beams  through  the  western  window  across 
the  rows  of  sleeping  men.  How  like  our  great-grand¬ 
mother  He  was  that  night!  She  used  to  take  her  candle 
late  at  night,  after  her  children  all  had  at  last  fallen 
asleep,  and  peer  into  each  quiet  face  with  a  good-night 
look  of  love  and  forgiveness.  And  God  said: 

“My  children  and  I  are  making  progress.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  a  few  million  years  ago  when  that  apelike  creature 
down  there  in  Java  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  started 
out  to  be  a  man.  It’s  true  he  didn’t  get  very  far,  but  it 
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was  a  beginning.  His  name  was  Pithecanthropus  erectus, 
but  that  name  was  too  long,  so  I  called  him  Tithe’  for 
short 

“It  wasn’t  long,  by  my  way  of  counting  time,  till  I  had 
that  Heidelberg  fellow  developed.  You  can  see  when  I 
got  a  creature  that  would  use  his  brains  and  cooperate, 
progress  was  more  rapid.  Old  ‘Heide’  wasn’t  so  hot,  but 
he  was  a  great  improvement  over  Pithe.  Then,  in  about 
a  hundred  thousand  years  I  found  a  gentleman  over  here 
in  North  Dakota  who  had  developed  a  brain  capacity  of 
1150  cc.  and  was  more  to  my  liking  than  Heide  had  ever 
been.  My  modern  boys  haven’t  agreed  on  a  name  for  him 
as  yet. 

“After  a  few  centuries,  I  brought  out  the  Neanderthal 
model  over  in  Europe.  I  gave  him  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
years  to  prove  himself,  but  he  couldn’t  make  the  grade,  so 
I  extinguished  him.  Then  I  brought  out  the  Cro-Magnon 
job.  He  was  quite  streamlined  —  had  a  brain  of  1450  cc. 
and  several  gadgets  that  the  Neanderthal  never  thought 
of.  But  he  wasn’t  able  to  stand  the  variations  of  climate 
and  all  the  tough  going  of  the  period,  so  I  let  him  slide 
out. 

“Of  course,  I  tried  out  a  great  number  of  models  that 
these  boys  in  the  hay  have  never  yet  heard  about.  Some 
day  the  wreckage  of  many  more  will  be  discovered.  I  used 
that  glacier  invention  a  good  deal  to  wipe  off  the  slate 
when  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the  varietv  of  man  I  was 
working  on.  About  the  time  the  last  glacier  was  swiftly 
retreating,  I  began  on  the  present  job.  These  fellows  call 
themselves  Homo  sapiens.  I  would  call  them  just  ‘Home* 
lv’  for  short.  Of  course,  Homelv  has  had  a  better  chance 
than  any  of  my  other  experiments.  You  see,  I  had  made 
a  lot  of  improvements  in  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  man 
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at  the  same  time  I  was  working  on  the  human  animal. 
Those  glaciers  did  a  lot  to  beautify  and  sanctify  this  jewel 
of  mine.  Homo  sapiens  has  been  struggling  along  may¬ 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  years,  his  cranial  capacity 
gradually  enlarging,  and  his  mind  groping  —  half-blindly 
reaching  toward  me  as  I  have  been  reaching  down  to  him. 

“It  was  over  in  Asia,  in  Ur,  the  land  of  the  Chaldees, 
that  I  got  one  of  my  greatest  thrills.  That  part  of  Asia  is 
a  favorite  place  for  me  to  work  on  the  minds  of  men.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  men  sleep  under  the  open  skies.  The 
nights  are  cloudless,  and  the  thinkers  among  men  could 
not  help  but  be  stirred  as  their  sleepless  eyes  beheld  the 
mighty  pageantry  I  put  on  in  the  great  canopy  above 
them.  As  one  of  them  once  wrote,  ‘The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God:  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi¬ 
work.5 

“It  was  in  such  a  clime  that  the  soul  of  Abraham  met 
me  and  that  completed  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
magnificent,  magnetic  circuit  of  faith  between  one  true 
God  and  man.  A  new  force  had  been  created  in  the 
universe,  and  whenever  and  wherever  the  bond  of  prayer 
unites  mankind  with  his  God,  irresistible  power  is  avail¬ 
able.  That  man  Abraham  and  I  stated  something  that 
night  down  in  Chaldea  that  has  done  more  than  anything 
yet  known  to  create  joy  and  peace,  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  but  in  my  own  heart  as  well.  With  that  new 
power,  Abraham  set  out  from  his  home  in  the  arid  region 
of  Ur  to  Canaan  in  the  west,  which  was  then  the  garden 
spot  of  the  earth.  In  a  comparatively  brief  time  a  nation, 
dedicated  to  the  belief  in  one  true  God,  grew  up.  They 
were  not  up  to  my  highest  ideal,  but  they  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  my  other  experiments. 
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“A  great  leader  —  they  called  him  Moses  —  was  one 
of  my  masterpieces.  He  had  a  very  high  I.Q.  and  under¬ 
stood  human  psychology  very  well.  He  was  skillful,  too,  in 
divination  —  and  even  in  just  plain  juggling.  I  smile 
sometimes  when  I  think  of  how  he  fooled  those  Hebrews. 
But  it  had  to  be  that  way,  and  ‘of  the  times  of  such 
ignorance’  I  just  winked.  (I  still  have  to  do  a  lot  of  wink¬ 
ing  at  men.) 

“They  were  a  terribly  warlike  people,  those  Hebrews, 
and  fought  as  if  the  Devil  were  in  them  —  as  he  certainly 
was  sometimes.  They  kept  a  record  of  their  doings,  and 
the  philosophy  and  opinions  of  their  brainiest  men  were 
liberally  intermingled  with  their  history.  There  was  much 
good  poetry  and  literature,  also,  in  their  library  of  thirty- 
nine  volumes.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  sellers  of 
all  times.  I  am  almost  jealous  of  it  sometimes,  for  a  lot 
of  men  worship  the  book  instead  of  me.  They  will  learn 
better  sometime.  Those  Hebrews  never  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  as  a  world  power.  Excepting  for  a  very  brief 
time,  they  were  under  the  domination  of  other  nations, 
such  as  the  Babylonians,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

“But  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride  that  peculiar 
people,  for  it  was  from  one  of  their  tribes  that  my  fa¬ 
vorite  son  was  bom.  He  was  so  great  and  good  that  his 
disciples  just  couldn’t  believe  that  he  was  bom  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  so  the  story  got  out  that  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  course,  I  had  to  give  that  story  a  big 
wink.  It  really  was  a  good  joke  on  the  men.  Matthew 
gave  an  extended  genealogy,  all  the  way  from  Abraham 
to  Joseph.  There  were  forty-two  generations  in  all.  In 
that  whole  string  he  mentions  only  two  women.  One  of 
these  was  that  Ruthie  who  crawled  into  bed  with  Obed, 
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the  rich  old  bachelor,  and  the  other  was  that  bathing- 
beauty  who  had  been  the  cause  of  poor  old  David  com¬ 
mitting  murder.  But  the  joke  of  it  all  is  that  after  care¬ 
fully  enumerating  all  those  supposed  male  ancestors  of 
Jesus,  he  politely  tells  us  that  Joseph  wasn’t  used  at  all, 
but  that  Mary  was  already  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  she  was  married.  If  Joseph  didn’t  have  any  part 
in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  why  bother  to  give  his  genealogy? 
But  men  are  funny  —  a  whole  lot  of  them  here  in  the 
twentieth  century  still  don’t  see  the  joke.  That  story 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
slur  on  one  of  my  most  essential  inventions.  I  mean  bi¬ 
sexual  reproduction. 

“Progress  was  indeed  slow  so  long  as  cells  reproduced 
by  self-division.  But  when  I  thought  of  uniting  the  cells 
from  two  individuals,  there  was  a  great  forward  surge. 
There  was  nothing  higher  than  fishes  and  reptiles,  how¬ 
ever,  till  I  thought  of  having  the  young  developed  with¬ 
in  the  body  of  the  mother.  What  a  difference  it  made. 
That  arrangement  created  the  divine  spark  of  mother 
love.  Love  —  the  very  thing  I  was  always  looking  for. 
There  is  no  happiness,  even  to  a  God,  without  love.  It 
was  mother  love  that  set  the  eternal  process  going.  It  took 
more  time  to  kindle  father  love.  But  when  that  coarser 
brute  caught  something  of  the  divine  glow  that  flared  up 
when  that  Eoanthropus  mother  fondled  her  helpless  infant 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  those  subterranean  caves,  he  could 
not  help  but  wish  to  share  this  most  fascinating  miracle. 
It  was  at  Trinil  Hill,  down  in  Java,  that  that  manlike  ape 
of  mine  first  saw  the  gleam  of  love.  It  did  something  to 
him.  He  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  swore  that  no  more 
would  he  slaughter  the  infant  of  his  kind,  but  would  pro- 
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tect  it  at  all  times,  even  if  he  must  invent  new  ways  and 
means  to  that  end  —  he  would  go  as  far  as  to  use  a  rock 
or  a  club  if  necessary.  Mother  ‘Eoan,’  like  every  true 
mother  since,  was  always  in  the  lead  in  caring  for  the 
young. 

“It  was  in  those  days  that  the  question  as  to  which  of 
my  creatures  was  to  rule  this  earth  was  settled  in  my  mind. 
Pithe  and  Eoan  wanted  their  off-spring  to  have  all  possi¬ 
ble  advantages,  so  they  sacrificed  much  of  their  own  com¬ 
fort  in  order  that  the  young  might  have  time  to  develop 
a  higher  form  of  brain  and  a  more  useful  and  beautiful 
body.  It  took  much  time  as  men  see  it,  but  of  course  they 
do  not,  as  yet,  understand  time. 

“After  a  few  eons,  mankind  had  subdued  all  other  crea¬ 
tures  on  the  earth  and  in  the  seas.  And  then  my  most  per¬ 
plexing  problem  arose.  Man  could  subdue  the  earth,  but 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  conquer  himself.  It  is  true 
that  love  grew  and  expanded.  It  cemented  the  family, 
the  tribe,  and  finally  the  nation  —  and  then  it  seemed  to 
stall. 

“That  great  son  of  Joseph’s  down  there  in  Naza¬ 
reth  added  much  to  the  concept  of  love.  Men  had  gone 
a  long  way  since  Pithe’s  time.  They  had  gone  from  love 
of  family,  through  love  of  tribe,  to  love  of  country.  But 
Jesus  told  them  they  must  also  love  their  enemies,  and  the 
only  new  commandment  that  he  left  was  that  they  “love 
one  another.”  It  is  two  thousand  years  since  his  great  idea 
was  first  proclaimed  —  a  very  brief  time  in  my  estimation 
—  yet  his  principles  are  already  encircling  the  globe.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  my  creatures  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
truth,  and  millions  are  still  hating  and  slaying  their  fellow 
beings.  But  here  in  the  very  center  of  my  favorite  conti- 
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nent  for  one  brief  day  these  boys  of  mine  have  known 
nothing  but  love  and  friendship  and  honest  work. 

“My  flashlight  grows  dim  —  the  moon  is  sinking  behind 
the  western  mountains.  If  I  were  like  Joshua,  that  time 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  I  could  tell  the  moon  to  stand  still 
until  I  was  through  looking  at  these  ‘sleeping  beauties.’ 
That’s  another  of  those  stories  I  wink  at.  Some  of  these 
boys  still  believe  it,  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  offend  them. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  stop  the  moon  and  sun  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  service  without  upsetting  my  whole  solar  system  that 
I  have  been  working  on  these  millions  of  eons.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  God  would  be  the  first  to  violate  his  own 
laws. 

“Speaking  of  love  —  I  am  reminded  that  my  head¬ 
strong  boy  who  was  bom  over  there  in  Tarsus  —  they 
called  him  Paul  —  once  wrote  an  excellent  essay  on  love. 
Paul  was  really  one  of  my  great  men.  But  he  had  one 
serious  fault  —  he  never  recogniged  the  true  value  of 
women.  Of  course,  that  has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
of  men.  But  thoughful  men  are  discovering  that  those  no¬ 
tions  which  give  women  justice  and  rights  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  men  come  the  nearest  to  bringing  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  to  earth.  I  blame  Paul  a  lot  for  originat¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  a  priesthood  could  be  more  efficient  if 
the  members  remain  unmarried.  It  is  a  pernicious  idea 
that  has  immeasurably  retarded  human  progress. 

“It  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  my  little  Polish 
girl  —  they  call  her  Marie  Curie  —  and  her  husband 
Pierre  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  that  I 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  reveal  to  mankind.  When  I 
saw  her  take  eight  tons  of  pitchblende,  and  through  faith 
in  my  laws  —  which  she  knew  I  would  never  break  — 
and  with  a  patience  almost  godly,  and  a  vision  divine,  pur- 
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So(  e  her  purpose  until  the  secrets  of  my  most  marvelous 
£>/£ ment  were  revealed,  I  was  reminded  of  my  master 
achievement. 

“It  was  by  such  methods  that  I  myself  had  gathered 
th  e  galaxies  of  the  universe,  and  by  kneading  and  testing 
dr\d  weighing  and  measuring  had  at  last  produced  my 
£&.rthly  jewel  whereon  my  masterpiece,  man,  might  live. 
(l9iat  a  thrill  that  brought  me!  I  know  just  how  Marie 

{hit 

“But  I  was  going  to  say,  before  my  mind  began  to 
gander,  that  it  really  took  both  Marie  and  Pierre  to 
achieve  that  great  success.  It  was  their  mutual  love  that 
^stained  them  in  their  super-human  task.  Perhaps  our 
0\>r/er-wise  scientists  may  scorn  the  idea  that  love  is  the  most 

4 

potent  force  in  all  the  universe,  but  someday  they  will 
/earn  that  this  is  true  —  even  in  what  they  call  the  ‘natu- 
aV  sciences.  To  me  there  is  no  division  in  science  which 
/-Struth. 

“While  I  love  all  my  children,  I  would  be  less  than  hu- 
rflan  if  I  did  not  have  my  favorites  among  men.  Natural- 
L ,  those  who  discover  my  truths  are  the  ones  I  prize  the 
/{yost.  I  do  not  have  to  wink  at  their  statements.  Those 
^ho  strive  with  atoms,  electrons  and  protons,  with  alpha, 
frtta.  and  gamma  rays,  and  with  time  —  my  fourth  dimen- 
S/Dn  —  are  getting  very  close  to  my  heart.  I  am  thinking 
0\ f  Galileo  and  Newton,  of  Pascal  and  Priestly,  of  Edison 
and  Einstein,  and  a  host  of  others  of  their  kind. 

“I  am  in  a  reminiscent  mood  tonight.  But  do  men  have 
^-monopoly  in  reminiscence?  The  night  is  far  gone  and 
fliy  ever  faithful  sun  is  already  flashing  his  signals  in  the 
ed LSt.  Some  of  the  bovs  are  stirring  in  the  hav.  Soon  they 
Infill  begin  another  day.  It  will  not  be  so  good  for  them 
as  yesterday.  By  my  inviolable  laws  of  mathematics,  two 
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perfect  days  never  come  in  succession.  Tomorrow  the 
wind  will  be  boisterous,  and  heat  and  chaff  and  dust  will 
make  the  men  irritable  and  cross.  The  cylinder  boxes  will 
become  heated,  causing  an  expensive  loss  of  time,  and  the 
blower  belt  will  break.  A  careless  driver  will  leave  his  team 
unguarded  and  they  will  run  away,  break  through  a  wire 
fence,  wreck  the  wagon,  and  injure  themselves  on  the 
barbed  wire.  And,  worst  of  all,  Joe  Destaler  will  bring 
from  town  a  quart  of  whiskey,  which  the  generous  eleva¬ 
tor  man  has  given  him,  and,  ‘As  one  lamp  lights  another 
one  grows  less,  so  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness/  Joe  will 
give  a  generous  portion  of  his  spirits  to  Humpty  and  Pat. 
There  will  be  quarrels  and  fights,  for  Joe  and  Humpty 
and  Pat  will  all  be  ‘lit  up.5 

“And  the  next  day  will  be  still  worse.  The  Trent  boys 
will  call  it  ‘a-helluva-day,5  and  they  won’t  be  far  from  the 
truth.  The  weather  (Even  I  myself  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  the  wind  and  the  waves  always  obey  me.  They 
tell  a  story  about  a  time  down  on  Galilee  when  my  fav¬ 
orite  son  stilled  the  tempest.  (I  hardly  believe  he  ever  did 
anything  that  the  ‘Old  Man5  himself  couldn’t  do.)  That 
impish  southeast  wind  which  played  havoc  with  the 
bundles  will  bring  a  rain.  The  shocks  of  grain  will  be 
soaked,  and  threshing  will  be  delayed  a  wreek.  Most  of  the 
boys  will  go  to  town.  Because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do 
they  will  go  to  the  drinking  places  and  take  the  poison 
which  injures  their  nervous  systems.  Ten  billion  years  I’ve 
w*orked  to  perfect  that  system.  How  I  wash  they  would 
appreciate  it  more !  But  some  of  these  boys  wall  grieve  me 
even  worse.  They  wall  go  to  the  big  towns,  and  there  they 
will  meet  my  unfortunate  girls,  who,  like  these  boys,  were 
miguicled  or  unguided  in  those  crucial  years  before  ma¬ 
turity.  Disgust,  disease,  and  death  lie  in  that  direction. 
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“But  I  love  these  boys  and  girls  even  more,  I  think,  than 
a  lot  of  those  who  make  the  headlines.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  in  high  places,  too,  according  to  men’s  views.  The 
tandem-polyamists,  for  example,  who  ship  dogs  on  luxury 
planes  so  that  soldiers  must  walk.  (Walking  is  such 
a  treat  for  an  infantryman ! )  It  is  this  desecration  of  love 
that  breaks  my  heart.  I  cannot  wink  at  that  —  my  eyes 
are  too  filled  with  ears,  for  even  a  God  must  sometimes 
weep. 

“But  I  also  have  my  fun.  Next  Sunday  morning  I  will 
have  one  of  my  weekly  laughs  when  the  so-called  prayers 
begin  coming  up.  Men  with  long  faces  and  somber  mien, 
wearing  multifold  robes,  and,  white  collars  on  backwards, 
and  uttering  weird  incantations  and  other  strange  sounds, 
will  assemble  with  numbers  of  their  followers  in  gorgeous¬ 
ly  constructed  temples  for  the  most  part  fit  only  for  such 
purposes,  and  begin  calling  upon  me  in  phrases  which  I 
have  heard  up  to  a  million-to-the-nth-power  times.  They 
always  begin  with  a  long  line  of  flattery  for  me,  followed 
by  such  a  scorching  denunciation  of  themselves  as  I  would 
not  have  inflicted  upon  Diplodocus. 

“Diploducus  was  one  of  my  experiments  back  at  the 
close  of  the  Mesozoic  era  —  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  to 
be  more  exact.  Men  think  it  was  about  sixty  million  years 
ago.  This  creature  was  the  largest  I  ever  made  on  land. 
His  overall  length  was  eighty-seven  feet.  The  neck  and 
tail  were  each  thirty  feet  and  the  trunk  twenty-seven  feet 
in  length.  He  is  the  only  fellow  in  which  I  ever  tried  a 
two-brain  nervous  system.  His  head  was  exceedingly 
small,  with  a  correspondingly  small  brain.  To  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  they  had  an  enormous  enlargement  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  sacral  region  (i.e.,  over  the  hind 
legs.)  This  sacral  brain  was  10  to  20  times  bigger  than 
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the  craneal  brain.*  Diplodocus  was  a  failure,  so  I  dis¬ 
carded  the  model. 

“When  I  listen  to  all  the  numbo  jumbo  these  long-faced 
fellows  pull  off  on  Sunday  mornings,  I  wonder  if  per¬ 
chance  their  brains  haven't  become  misplaced.  I  think  of 
old  Diplodocus  and  have  a  good  laugh,  for  even  a  God 
enjoys  a  little  nonsense  now  and  then.  I  wonder  how  those 
Israelites  ever  got  the  idea  that  I  was  cruel  and  angry  and 
vengeful  and  jealous.  They  have  attributed  all  those 
qualities  to  me  at  one  time  or  another. 

“Of  course,  I  just  wink  at  such  goings-on,  too,  for  I 
know  that  the  following  Sunday  they  will  come  back  with 
the  same  prayers,  and  in  the  meantime  they  have  done 
nothing  to  improve  their  ‘poor  and  sinful  natures/  They 
must  some  day  learn  that  sinful  human  nature  can  be 
changed,  and  the  ‘poor  sinnner’  himself  must  help  tre¬ 
mendously  in  the  job.  Those  fellows  who  think  ‘salva¬ 
tion’  is  free  have  got  another  guess  coming.  Those  Di- 
plodocus-like  fellows  (I  will  call  them  ‘Dippy’  for  short) 
want  their  salvation  by  magic  —  the  easy  way.  They 
have  even  decocted  a  theory  that  I  sent  my  boy,  Jesus,  to 
earth,  and  then  let  him  be  put  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  to 
satisfy  me  so  I  could  give  them  salvation.  A  God  can’t 
understand  such  reasoning.  Of  course,  Jesus  himself 
never  had  any  such  crazy  idea.  He  said,  ‘I  am  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life.’  He  knew.  Bachelor  Paul  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth  once  when  he  said,  ‘Work  out  your 
own  salvation.’ 

“Of  course,  so  long  as  an  individual  starts  with  the 
false  assumption  that  I  made  a  perfect  man  and  a  perfect 


'*(S ee  —  “An  Introduction  to  Historical  Geology”  by  Win.  I. 
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woman  out  of  a  little  pat  of  mud  all  in  the  twinkle  of  an 
eye,  after  I  had  spent  a  week  making  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  he  will  be  forever  confused  in  his  thinking.  Marie 
Curie  knows  it  wasn't  that  easy.  And  then  when  he  further 
assumes  that  I  was  mighty  ‘hot’  about  that  snake  deal  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  put  a  curse  on  all  mankind,  but 
didn't  do  anything  about  it  for  at  least  three  thousand 
years,  confusion  mounts.  There  is  enough  of  bestiali- 
tv,  crime  and  crueltv  in  the  world  to  turn  the  stomach  of 
a  God,  but  when  men  think  of  their  Pithe  and  Eoan  and 
Heidelberg  and  Neanderthal,  etc.,  ancestors,  should  they 
expect  always  an  angelic  attitude?  Oh,  if  they  could  only 
conceive  of  the  ‘ascent’  of  man  instead  of  the  ‘descent' 
their  confusion  would  disappear. 

“When  I  said  I  laughed  at  some  of  the  so-called  prayers, 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  I  had  no  use  for  prayers.  The  hope 
of  success  in  my  great  enterprise  is  prayer.  I  hear  the  real 
prayers  of  all  men  and  answer  all  I  can.  There  are  some 
things  that  cannot  be  changed.  Walt  Whitman  and  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  say  ‘it  is  of  the  essence  of  things’  that  such 
and  such  things  must  be.  There  is  no  other  answer.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  prayer,  of  course,  but  do  men  know  that  I  am 
praying  to  them?  There  are  many  things  that  men  and  I 
together  mav  do  that  neither  can  do  alone.  It  is  mother’s 
prayers  that  come  closest  to  my  heart.  I  wonder  if  it  is  a 
mere  coincidence  that  mothers  are  the  first  to  hear  mv 
prayers.  Yes,  mothers  are  an  answer  to  a  prayer  of  God. 
Great  men,  too,  are  hearing  my  prayers.  There  is  Galileo, 
Da  Vinci,  Einstein,  Curie,  Millikan,  Tennyson,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lincoln,  Florence  Nightingale,  Jane  Adams,  and 
millions  more.  Scientists,  artists,  musicians,  sculptors, 
poets,  statesmen,  authors,  workmen  have  heard  my  plead¬ 
ings. 
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“I  have  kept  a  few  giant  comets  roaming  about  in  a 
sort  of  aimless  course.  They  are  some  of  the  waste  materi¬ 
al  I  had  left  after  I  had  finished  the  earth.  Sometimes, 
when  Homo  sapiens  has  seemed  hopeless,  I  have  almost 
decided  to  swing  one  of  those  giants  pellmell  into  tills  globe 
and  blow  the  thing  to  smithereens  and  begin  all  over 
again.  But  this  morning,  here  in  my  favorite  spot  in  the 
center  of  my  favorite  continent,  where  peace  is  victorious 
for  one  brief  moment,  I  have  decided  to  work  with  men 
a  million  eons  more. 

“The  sun  is  already  above  Bear  Butte;  the  men  are  go¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  so  must  I.” 

More  About  Dad 

There  is  much  more  I  wanted  to  say  about  Dad  before 
I  went  off  on  a  tangent  and  got  mixed  up  in  theology,  or 
philosophy,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

The  years  of  1907  and  1908  were  among  the  happiest 
of  Dad’s  life,  I  feel  sure.  Hank  had  a  successful  business 
in  Bottineau,  Fred,  Tick,  Bill,  Germ  and  I  were  doing 
fairly  well  at  farming,  and  Len  was  making  good  in  the 
ministry.  Then,  late  in  the  fall  of  1908,  dear  Dad  was 
again  approaching  that  deep,  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  —  not  his  own  death,  for  his  own  grave  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  That  shadow  really  had  its  origin  away 
back  in  the  winter  of  1884,  when  Fred  had  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  The  doctor  said  at  the 
time  that  there  was  grave  danger  that  his  heart  had  been 
affected,  with  the  probability  that  the  weakness  would  be¬ 
come  fatal  in  mid-age.  However,  he  had  appeared  to  be 
in  good  health  in  all  the  intervening  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  strenuous  two  years  in  North  Dakota  had  brought  on 
a  heart  attack. 
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That  fall  Fred  had  moved  to  the  Comartin  place,  five 
miles  from  Dad’s  home.  It  was  a  beautiful  farm  of  nine 
hundred  acres,  with  the  finest  set  of  farm  buildings  in  the 
neighborhood.  Fred  struggled  bravely  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  all  of  us  hoping  against  hope  that  some  miracle  might 
be  wrought,  but  he  died  on  April  19,  1909,  five  days  after 
his  thirty-eighth  birthday. 

Doctor  MacKay  had  brought  Fred  to  Dad’s  place  on  the 
first  of  April  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  him  in  case 
of  emergency.  Dad  had  kept  almost  constant  vigil  and 
when  I  reached  the  bedside  a  few  minutes  after  Fred  had 
passed  away,  I  saw  him  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his 
dead  son’s  head  in  order  to  hold  his  jaw  in  place.  How 
bravely  Dad  bore  the  pain !  I  can  never  forget  the  sight. 
It  was  Dad’s  last  great  sorrow.  He  kept  his  courage  and 
carried  on  chcerfullv  four  more  vears. 

t  / 

In  the  fall  of  1912  Dad  and  Mother  decided  to  spend 
the  winter  with  Len  and  Maida  in  Kcwanee,  Illinois. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  be  bade  us  goodbye, 
but  he  said  with  confident  faith,  “We  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  God.’'  His  health  gradually  failed  throughout  the 
winter.  Early  in  March  he  decided  to  return  to  North 
Dakota,  telling  Len  he  wished  to  die  in  sight  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains. 

Germ  had  gone  back  to  Illinois  that  winter  in  order  that 
he  could  travel  with  Dad  and  Mother  on  their  last  train- 
ride  together.  Snow  was  stUl  on  the  ground  when  they 
reached  Bottineau.  We  met  them  at  the  depot  in  a  bob¬ 
sled.  Their  three-mile  journey  to  the  farm  was  the  last  of 
those  glorious  sleighrides  which  they  first  began  away 
back  in  pre-Civil-War  days.  They  laughed  with  genuine 
glee  as  they  recalled  their  golden  anniversary. 
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Dad  refused  to  take  to  his  bed  as  the  doctor  advised. 
He  preferred  to  sit  in  his  chair.  I  talked  with  him  fre¬ 
quently  during  that  long  March  month  about  eternal 
things.  He  used  to  say,  “I  wonder  how  any  people  can  be 
happy  in  heaven  if  they  can  see  their  loved  one  suffering 
on  earth?”  My  only  answer  would  be  that  in  that  new 
life  we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  conception  of  heaven  as  a  place 
free  from  all  duties,  labors,  cares  or  sorrows  is  merely  a 
product  of  wishful  thinking.  It  has  no  basis  in  reason, 
scripture,  science  or  in  just  plain  horse  sense. 

Perhaps  the  logically  minded  American  Indian  was 
nearer  the  point  than  most  of  us.  When  asked  if  his  dog 
was  a  good  retriever,  he  replied  emphatically,  “Yes,  he 
must  be;  the  Great  Spirit  never  made  anything  in  vain, 
and  this  dog  certainly  is  good  for  nothing  else.”  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  Great  Creator  never  makes  anything  in  vain,  and 
the  human  personality,  which  is  His  masterpiece,  was 
made  for  His  use  throughout  eternity. 

Heaven:  a  glorious  existence,  a  happy  place  but  a  busy 
place;  a  growing  place;  an  enlarging  place;  great  joys, 
and,  quite  logically,  our  share  of  sorrows  too.  Are  we 
greater  than  our  Creator  or  better  than  our  great  elder 
brother,  Jesus?  They  have  suffered  much  and  still  have 
anxious  hours. 

Dad  died  on  the  second  day  of  April  in  1913.  We 
buried  him  in  the  cemetery7  at  Bottineau,  in  sight  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  he  had  grown  to  love.  Len  came  for 
the  funeral.  All  six  of  us  carried  the  sacred  dust  that  had 
so  long  been  the  servant  of  his  valiant  spirit  to  its  final 
resting  place. 

He  had  come  a  long  way  in  miles  from  those  limestone 
hills  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of  the  Eden-like  state  of  Illinois, 
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to  the  almost  virgin  prairies  of  North  Dakota.  He  had 
seen  his  country  in  four  great  wars,  and  had  fought  three 
long  years  in  the  greatest  of  these.  From  the  day  he  set 
out  from  that  slavery-cursed  plantation  in  Kentucky,  he 
had  been  a  man  with  visions.  Each  succeeding  one  was 
grander  than  the  others. 

In  his  sixty-ninth  year  he  made  an  extended  trip  into 
Canada,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  with  the  thought 
in  the  back  of  his  head  that  he  might  sell  his  land  in  Da¬ 
kota  and  buy  still  larger  tracts  in  that  great  dominion  and 
move  his  entire  tribe  to  that  new  Canaan.  This  was  the 
occasion  on  which  he  bought  a  square  mile  of  virgin 
prairie  near  Lethbridge  in  Alberta,  which  he  sold  a  couple 
of  years  later. 

I  remember  the  day  he  came  home  from  that  trip.  He 
came  by  way  of  the  Soo  Railroad,  which  passed  through 
Omemee,  eight  miles  south  of  our  place.  His  train 
reached  that  station  at  noon.  By  waiting  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  he  could  have  taken  the  Great  Northern  train 
to  Bottineau.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  though  somewhat 
warm.  Across  those  level  prairies  it  did  not  look  far  to  his 
home,  which  he  could  plainly  see.  He  might  have  called 
home,  and  any  of  us  would  have  gladly  stopped  work  to 
go  for  him,  but  he  loved  to  walk  among  the  grain  fields. 
While  in  Lethbridge  he  had  bought  a  bearskin  laprobe, 
and  this,  with  his  travelling  bag,  made  a  burden  fit  for  a 
respectably  sized  donkey.  When  he  reached  home  about 
two-thirty  P.  M.,  we  were  surprised,  amused,  and  some¬ 
what  vexed.  No  apparent  harm  resulted  from  his  strenu¬ 
ous  journey. 

Yes,  Dad  was  a  man  of  vision.  It  is  for  lack  of  vision 
that  people  perish.  I  think  Dad’s  visions  were  very  close 
kin  to  the  visions  Abraham  had  when  he  set  out  for  the 
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west  from  the  land  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  It  was  the  call 
of  the  west  —  the  call  of  progress.  God’s  choice  men  of 
every  generation  since  Abraham’s  time  have  heard  it. 
May  it  not  be  true  that,  insofar  as  the  vision  is  concerned 
with  material  things,  it  has  reached  its  final  fulfillment  in 
the  very  center  of  the  North  American  continent?  When 
Dad  came  back  from  his  Canadian  trip,  he  seemed  to 
have  caught  his  grandest  vision  of  all  —  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth.  Maybe  that  is  God’s  great  vision  too. 
Dad  was  the  kind  of  man  God  delights  in.  What  greater 
praise  can  anyone  receive? 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  no  one  can  think  of  his 
father  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  of  his  mother. 
They  were  a  perfect  pair.  True  matches  like  that  are  al¬ 
ways  heavenmade.  Mother  was  no  shrinking  violet  who 
said  “yes”  to  everything  Dad  might  propose.  She  always 
kept  her  right  of  veto.  Just  one  little  instance  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  this  clear. 

As  you  know,  Dad's  childhood  life,  insofar  as  material 
blessings  were  concerned,  was  directly  opposite  that  of 
Mother’s.  He  was  always  frugal,  and  did  not  believe  in 
too  luxurious  living.  The  one  hundred  pound  sugar  sack 
was  getting  low.  Mother  suggested  that  Dad  bring  home 
another  supply.  He  reminded  her  that  it  had  been  but  a 
very  short  time  since  he  had  bought  a  hundred  pounds. 
Mother  countered  with,  “Mr.  Trent,  I  have  always  had 
all  the  sugar  I  wanted,  and  I  am  always  going  to  have 
it.”  Dad  chuckled  with  genuine  mirth.  He  knew  that 
when  Mother  called  him  “Mr.  Trent,”  the  question  in 
hand  was  already  definitely  settled. 

Both  had  tempers  aplenty,  but  I  never  knew  them  to 
have  an  angry  quarrel.  Mother  shared  everything  with 
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Dad  —  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  work  and  the  visions. 
She  bore  her  greatest  of  all  sorrow  with  magnificent  cour¬ 
age,  but  we  all  knew  that  throughout  those  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  days  which  elapsed  before  she  joined  her 
loved  one  in  that  new  world,  her  thoughts  were  mainly  in 
that  grander  realm.  We  six  sons  carried  her  body  to  its 
place  beside  that  of  Dad  in  their  beautiful  Canaanland  on 
that  sunny  day  in  March,  1914. 

All  too  long  we  left  the  graves  unmarked.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1937,  when  only  five  of  us  were  left,  we  met 
around  that  hallowed  spot  and  placed  thereon  a  monu¬ 
ment  we  believed  they  would  have  approved.  But  we  five 
were  not  alone.  More  than  sixty  direct  descendants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wives  and  children,  were  there  to  pay  belated 
tribute.  I  am  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Father  and 
Mother  were  there  too  in  spirit,  and  not  only  they,  but  all 
the  heavenly  hosts  of  those  who  must  be  interested  in  what 
we  do  here.  The  very  atmosphere  of  that  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  day  was  charged  with  something  sublime. 

It  was  the  year  before,  in  July  of  1936,  when  the  “big 
five'’  met  back  at  Tick’s  home  in  old  Cordova,  that  we 
decided  to  put  up  the  monument.  The  project  expanded 
as  time  passed,  and  we  decided  to  hold  a  “tribal  pow¬ 
wow'’  at  Lake  Metigoshe  in  July  of  1937. 

Signal  smokes  were  sent  up,  and  braves,  squaws  and 
ipapooses  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Washington,  Montana  and  California  all 
flocked  to  the  “land  of  the  Sioux.'’  More  than  sixty  of 
them  camped  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  in  the 
center  of  the  beautiful  mountains  whose  midribs  mark  the 
boundary  line  of  the  two  greatest  nations  on  the  American 
.continents.  They  were  all  relatives  of  the  freckle-faced 
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orphan  from  Kentucky  and  the  true-hearted  Illinois  coun¬ 
try  girl  —  the  pair  who  first  met  on  that  rainy  night  long 
before  the  Civil  War  days. 

Tick  and  Sport 

Mention  of  Civil  War  days  sets  me  thinking  of  Dad’s 
war  stories.  Dad  was  a  natural-born  storvteller.  He 

4 

could  put  ideas  into  the  heads  of  horses  or  dogs,  and  then 
make  those  animals  talk  so  plainly  you  could  really  hear 
them.  It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  ventriloquism  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  name.  “Uncle  Remus”  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  that  wonderful  art.  Tick  had  talent  along  those 
lines.  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  the  story  he  told  me  back 
in  1936.  It  was  about  his  dog  Sport. 

Sport  was  just  the  kind  of  dog  his  name  suggests.  His 
legitimate  task  was  the  protection  of  Luella’s  numerous 
broods  of  young  chickens  from  skunks,  rats,  weasels,  and 
other  vermin  that  infested  the  woods  surrounding  the 
poultry  yard.  The  dog,  apparently,  was  performing  his 
duty  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  none  of  the  wild  var¬ 
mints  dared  show  up  within  blocks  of  the  chickenyard. 
Notwithstanding  this,  fine  specimens  of  the  birds  were 
quite  regularly  disappearing.  No  suspicious  scents  had 
ever  been  detected  in  the  glossy  coat  of  old  Sport.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  been  rumors  afloat  that  he  had  been 
seen  late  at  night  in  the  company  of  disreputable  lady 
canines  long  distances  from  his  post  of  duty.  However, 
since  he  was  always  at  home  early  in  the  morning  when 
Luella  went  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  when  she  closed  the  gate  of  the  roosting  grounds, 
the  damaging  rumors  were  discounted  by  ninety-nine  per¬ 
cent.  The  angelic  countenance  and  the  pious  manners  of 
the  old  dog  disposed  of  the  remaining  one  percent. 
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Then,  one  night  when  Tick  and  the  boys  happened  to 
££>me  home  around  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they 
G?ught  old  Sport  in  the  very  act  of  clamping  his  jaws 
v'/ciously  around  the  melodious  vocal  cords  of  a  nice  fat 
t)d n.  They  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  They  kept 
Sy/snt  and  watched  to  see  what  the  vile  traitor  would  do. 
£he  villain  dragged  his  victim  a  long  way  into  the  under¬ 
brush.  There  he  gorged  himself  with  number  one,  com- 
f*d,  first  grade  poultry.  His  stomach  could  scarcely  hold 
Oil  of  the  four- pound  thoroughbred.  After  his  feast  he 
'(fried  forth  to  the  Father  of  Waters  only  a  few  yards  away 

slake  his  thirst  and  to  take  a  bath  in  order  to  remove 
Oil  traces  of  his  crime.  Tick  was  dumbfounded  and  deep- 
jy  grieved.  Ever  since  he  had  read  '‘Roger  and  I”  in  the 
filth  reader  back  in  the  days  when  Ray  Bemvav  was  teach- 
,n  g  in  our  first  school,  he  had  believed  that  the  dog  was 
/flan’s  most  faithful  friend.  Now  his  faith  in  all  dogkind 
#/as  being  severely  tried.  His  first  impulse  was  to  get  his 
CjU n  and  dispose  of  the  dirty  duty  at  once.  But  he  re- 
5 olved  to  be  merciful;  he  would  give  the  erring  Sport  one 
nr)  lore  trial.  After  all,  men  as  well  as  dogs  sometimes  give 
Jay  to  their  appetites. 

A  close  watch  was  kept  over  the  hen  roost  the  next 
/i/ight.  The  dog's  conduct  was  “A-plus.”  But  on  the  fol- 
Ics wing  night  at  about  one-thirty,  the  favorite  hour  for 
-fi  ends,  Sport  again  seized  the  fairest,  fattest  fowl  on  the 
/F)ost,  and  proceeded  into  the  woods  as  before. 

The  next  morning  Tick  put  on  his  hunting  cap  and 
C& at  and  took  his  gun  and  started  for  the  hills.  He  knew 
&te  dog  needed  no  imitation  to  accompany  him.  They 
K/falked  together  a  long  ways  from  the  house.  Tick’s  heart 
xja s  heavy,  but  the  dog  frisked  about  in  glee,  sniffing  at 
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every  wayside  bush,  and  plunging  into  every  thicket  that 
might  possibly  conceal  a  rabbit. 

At  last  they  reached  a  lonely  vale,  far  from  any  dwell¬ 
ing  place  of  man.  The  dog  was  a  few  feet  behind  his  mas¬ 
ter  when  Tick,  with  gun  loaded  and  cocked,  suddenly 
turned,  and,  looking  the  culprit  steadily  in  the  eye,  he  be¬ 
gan,  “You  son-of-a-bitch  of  a  chicken  thief!”  Before  half 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  the  dog  had  turned  tail 
and  was  running  toward  home  with  the  speed  of  a  rocket 
plane.  But  he  fell  at  forty  yards  with  his  traitorous  heart 
full  of  buckshot.  How  did  he  know  what  was  coming? 
Do  dogs  have  guilty  consciences  just  as  men  sometimes 
have? 

Well,  I  was  thinking  of  telling  some  of  Dad’s  war  stories 
when  I  started  out,  but  I  have  laughed  so  much  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  story  Tick  told  me  about  Sport  that  I  just  had  to 
tell  it  over  again. 


Dad’s  Duel 

I  think  it  is  Carl  Sandburg  who  tells  about  the  duel  that 
Lincoln  didn’t  fight.  The  scene  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alton,  Illinois.  I  wonder  if  dueling  runs 
in  the  blood  of  most  Kentuckians? 

I  think  the  scene  of  the  setup  for  Dad’s  duel  was  in  the 
region  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Anyway,  Dad’s  regiment 
was  in  camp  some  place  for  a  number  of  weeks.  There 
was  one  fellow  in  the  group  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  contempt  of  practically  all  the  decent  men  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  will  call  him  Jones  because  that  was  not  his  name. 
Back  in  the  hills,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  camp,  lived  a 
middle-aged  bachelor,  who  was  doing  a  thriving  business 
in  selling  his  homemade  pies  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  com- 
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/lion  knowledge  among  the  men  that  this  bachelor  had 
^everal  hundred  dollars  in  cash  which  he  kept  in  his  cabin. 

One  rainy  morning  news  reached  the  camp  that  the 
^  lie-maker  had  been  murdered  and  robbed.  Suspicion  was 
directed  toward  Jones,  but  no  action  had  been  taken. 
Shortly  after  the  crime,  Dad  and  Jones  become  involved 
£.bout  something;  I  have  forgotten  what.  In  the  course  of 
-£he  argument  Dad  accused  Jones  of  being  the  killer  of  the 
p ie  man.  There  was  mud  on  the  shoes  of  Jones  the  next 
/‘norning  after  the  murder,  while  all  the  other  soldiers  in 
camp  had  clean  shoes.  There  was  other  damaging  evi¬ 
dence  too,  to  which  Dad  referred.  Of  course,  Jones  was 
l/ery  indignant.  Such  slanderous  accusations  could  be  at- 
ioned  for  by  blood  alone.  Jones  challenged  Dad  to  a 
Cfuel.  Being  from  Kentucky,  Dad  could  not  refuse  the 
Challenge. 

Duelling  was  contrary  to  military  rules,  so  the  arrange¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  very  secretly.  There  was  a  lovely 
ctuelling-ground  about  two  miles  from  the  camp.  Dad  and 
/Jbnes  each  chose  his  second,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
ic'ould  meet  at  the  chosen  spot  at  sunrise  the  next  morn- 


'ig- 

Dad  didn’t  sleep  much  that  night.  He  hoped  Jones  was 

big  a  coward  as  he  appeared  to  be,  but  one  can  never 
fS  1,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  Jones  would  bolster 
his  spirits  with  alcohol. 

The  next  morning  long  before  sunrise,  Dad  and  his  scc- 
#/^d  (I  think  he  was  Dan  Dutches,  but  I  am  not  sure) 
j^ere  preparing  for  the  fight.  I  am  sure  that  if  Dad  made 
a  I  will  he  didn't  take  long  in  deciding  upon  whom  his 
/'^ncficences  would  be  bestowed. 

Dad  reached  the  trysting  place  in  due  time.  There  was 
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an  hour  of  rigid  tenseness.  Soldiers  are  accustomed  to 
hard  things,  but  there  is  probably  no  sterner  test  than  Dad 
met  that  morning.  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  story  but 
once.  I  don’t  believe  he  liked  to  remember  it.  After  two 
hours  waiting,  Dad  and  his  friend  returned  to  camp. 
They  found  that  Jones  had  already  deserted  the  army,  and 
Dad  never  knew  what  became  of  him. 

How  George  Hough  Lost  His  Front  Teeth 

George  Hough  was  in  Dad’s  regiment.  He  and  Dad 
were  close  friends  during  the  war  and  for  many  years  af¬ 
terward.  George  lived  in  our  neighborhood  and  he  and 
Dad  often  visited  each  other.  George  had  a  perfectly 
sound  set  of  natural  teeth  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
middle  incisors  in  his  upper  jaw.  He  explained  the  loss  of 
his  teeth  by  the  easy-to-believe  story  that  he  had  been 
kicked  in  the  face  by  a  Missouri  mule  while  working  in  the 
commissary  department  of  the  Army. 

Hough  died  some  time  in  the  late  eighties  or  early  nine¬ 
ties.  When  Dad  came  home  from  the  funeral,  he  said, 
“Now  I  can  tell  you  a  story  that  George  once  told  me,  af¬ 
ter  I  had  promised  faithfully  never  to  reveal  it  until  he 
was  dead. 

“George  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  down  in  the 
southern  part  of  Mississippi.  Along  with  hundreds  of 
other  Yankees,  he  was  placed  in  an  open  air  sort  of  Boy 
Scout  camp,  consisting  of  several  acres  surrounded  by  a 
solid  stone  fence  about  the  height  of  a  man’s  head.  The 
top  of  the  fence  was  a  sort  of  catwalk,  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  tread  of  the  armed 
sentinels,  who  flocked  atop  the  wall  as  thick  as  Illinois 
crows  around  a  cornfield  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
ears  are  coming  into  the  milk  stage. 
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“The  ‘Boys  in  Blue'  were  herded  in  this  enclosure 
pretty  much  as  we  used  to  keep  the  bunch  of  steers  we 
were  fattening  for  market,  and  with  about  the  same  toilet 
conveniences  that  our  animals  enjoyed.  They  had  the 
same  diet,  too,  only  their  corn  was  white  instead  of  the 
richer  yellow  variety  that  we  supplied  to  our  four-legged 
prisoners.  The  quantity  of  rations  was  also  proportion¬ 
ately  much  less  than  was  that  of  our  animals.  There  were 
no  wall-sockets  in  those  grim  walls  for  plugging  in  electric 
razors.  However,  this  didn’t  worry  the  Yankees  too  much, 
for  there  were  no  electric  razors  and  the  boys  wouldn't 
have  used  them  if  there  had  been. 

“Visiting  the  Yankee  prison  camp  was  a  favorite  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  diversion  of  the  aristocratic  slaveholders  for 
miles  around.  One  hot  July  Sunday  a  dignified  ‘Jeff 
Davis’ -looking  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
two  beautiful  daughters,  perfumed  and  gorgeously  dressed 
paradoxically  as  it  may  seem  —  by  the  sweat,  blood  and 
tears  of  their  black  bondsmen,  wrere  promenading  on  the 
catwalk. 

“George  was  standing  as  close  to  the  wall  as  the  rules 
permitted  just  as  the  haughty  gentleman  was  passing. 
Under  that  blazing  southern  sun,  and  the  beastly  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  exist,  it  is  easily 
possible  that  George’s  lusty  body  emitted  a  fragance  that 
was  a  duplicate  of  a  combined  rose  of  Sharon  and  lilv-of- 
the-vallev  in  direct  reverse.  Anvwav,  there  must  have 
been  some  strong  stimulus  that  caused  the  ‘TcfT  Davis- 
duplicate'  to  close  his  nostrils  with  his  jeweled  left  hand 
while  he  looked  scornfully  down  on  Goerge  and  exclaimed 
with  venomous  rancor,  ‘You  damned,  stinking  Yankee.’ 
George’s  store  of  lurid  expletives  was  by  no  means  meager. 
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Looking  impudently  into  the  eyes  of  his  tormentor,  he  re¬ 
joined  forcefully,  ‘You  son-of-a-bitch  of  a  slavedriver,  why 
don’t  you  go  to  work?’  Quick  as  lightning,  the  southerner 
drove  the  toe  of  his  polished  boot  straight  into  George’s 
mouth.  Stunned  for  an  instant  only,  the  injured  soldier 
spat  two  teeth  from  his  mouth.  Then  looking  back  at  the 
cruel  man,  he  solemnly  and  awfully  hissed  through  his 
wounded  mouth,  ‘Old  man,  if  I  ever  get  out  of  here,  I 
will  kill  you.’ 

“A  few  weeks  after  this  incident,  and  while  George’s 
mouth  was  still  very  sore,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
arranged.  George  and  his  comrades  were  placed  in  a 
camp  of  their  own  on  the  edge  of  town  to  rest  and  re¬ 
cuperate  a  few  days  before  beginning  their  journey  north. 
George  was  still  plotting  revenge.  With  the  aid  of  a  few 
confidential  comrades,  he  was  able  to  locate  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  his  dastardly  assailant.  A  palatial  mansion,  with  a 
plate  glass  door  opening  from  the  pillared  porch,  adorned 
the  grounds. 

“On  a  dark,  misty  night,  George,  who  was  normally  a 
temperate  man,  fortified  his  will  by  drinking  a  few  ounces 
of  whiskey.  At  one  o’clock  when  all  was  quiet,  George 
loaded  his  musket,  and,  while  the  pickets  were  obligingly 
looking  the  other  way,  he  passed  through  their  lines  and 
made  his  wav  to  the  mansion  of  his  victim.  It  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  walk  across  the  cotton  fields.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  the  clouds  lifted  and  feeble 
rays  of  moonlight  gave  him  a  weird  view  of  the  mansion 
and  the  row  of  slave’s  cabins  in  the  background.  He  had 
been  anxious  lest  the  barking  of  hound  dogs  might  arouse 
the  sleeping  community,  but  there  were  no  dogs.  Perhaps 
rations  had  become  so  scarce  that  all  the  dogs  had  been 
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converted  into  the  hot  variety,  which  make  no  sound  save 
their  own  frying. 

“It  was  close  to  two  o’clock  when  George  reached  the 
portico.  The  alcohol  was  steaming  in  his  brain.  In  his 
tenseness  he  bit  his  sore  lips;  the  pain  intensified  the  bitter 
feeling  of  vengefulness.  He  seized  the  big  brass  knocker 
and  hit  three  hard  licks.  All  had  been  dark  in  the  house. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  saw  the  first  faint  light  of  a  candle  at 
the  head  of  a  long,  burnished  stairway,  which  became 
visible  through  the  crystal-clear  glass  of  the  door.  He 
watched  with  bated  breath,  his  heart  beating  like  a  trip¬ 
hammer.  Then  came  a  scene  that  lingered  in  George’s  mind 
and  heart  till  his  dying  day.  It  came  back  to  him  in  the 
stll  hours  of  every  night,  and  often  in  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  some  current  incident  would  be  the  stimulus  that  set 
off  the  train  of  impulses  reproducing  the  horrible  incident 
in  the  penitent  George’s  consciousness.  Close  behind  the 
man  came  his  wife,  a  charming  and  stately  lady,  and  be¬ 
hind  her,  all  in  single  file,  came  the  two  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ters. 

“For  an  instant,  George’s  nobler  self  appeared;  he  al¬ 
most  laid  down  his  musket,  but  in  a  split  second  the  door 
,  was  opened  and  the  cause  of  the  crime  stood  before  him. 
All  the  fierceness  induced  bv  his  frenzied  nerves  returned. 
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He  leveled  his  musket  at  the  heart  of  his  victim.  Wife 
and  daughters  threw  up  their  hands  in  frantic  pleading; 
j  the  man  offered  all  his  money  and  wealth.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Alcohol  and  all  the  other  fiends  of  hell  seemed  to 
paralyze  even'  noble  instinct  in  George’s  soul.  He  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  father  fell  dead  as  a  stone  into  the  arms 
of  his  wife  and  children. 

George  hurried  back  to  his  tent  easily,  evading  the  un- 
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seeing  eyes  of  the  friendly  guards.  Next  morning  news  of 
the  murder  reached  the  Union  Camp.  But  the  Northern 
prisoners  were  already  being  loaded  for  their  journey 
northward.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Union  men  were 
not  overly  anxious  to  discover  the  offender.  No  accusation 
was  ever  directed  towards  George,  except  that  of  his  con¬ 
science.  He  told  Dad,  that  the  horrified  faces  and  plead¬ 
ing  voices  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  his  victim  haunt¬ 
ed  him  day  and  night.  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  had 
caused  the  deepest,  darkest,  despair  to  all  concerned. 

The  Big  Stiff 

No  doubt  you  all  remember  the  story  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  It  tells  of  the  trick  Jacob  pulled  off 
on  his  father-in-law,  Laban.  The  two  men  had  agreed  up¬ 
on  a  method  of  dividing  the  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats  between  them.  Jacob  was  to  have  all  the  speckled 
and  spotted  cattle,  all  the  brown  sheep,  and  the  spotted 
and  speckled  among  the  goats. 

Old  Laban  was  just  as  tricky  as  Jacob.  On  the  very 
day  the  bargain  was  made  the  older  man  removed  all  the 
he  goats  that  were  ringstreaked  and  spotted,  all  the  she 
goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  everyone  that  had 
some  white  on  it,  and  all  the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and 
gave  them  to  his  sons.  And  he  set  three  days’  journey  be¬ 
twixt  himself  and  Jacob.  But  Jacob  was  not  to  be  out¬ 
witted.  He  took  rods  of  green  poplar,  hazel,  and  chest¬ 
nut  and  piled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  was  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods,  which 
he  had  piled,  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  water¬ 
ing  troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they 
should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink.  Of  course, 
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when  the  pregnant  females  came  to  drink,  the  speckled 
and  spotted  panorama,  which  Jacob  had  created  from  the 
rods  he  had  barked  so  cunningly,  startled  them  so  shock¬ 
ingly  that  their  young  were  marked  as  Jacob  had  desired 
they  should  be. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  trying  to  find  some  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  fact  that  the  Trent  boys  were  always 
stark  mad  about  machinery.  I  have  tried  to  lay  some  of 
the  blame  on  Uncle  Jake,  but  the  cause  lies  deeper.  In 
fact,  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  also  explain  that  good 
man’s  love  for  machinery. 

It  was  back  in  the  eighteen  twenties,  when  the  first  rail¬ 
road  was  constructed,  that  our  great-grandmother  went 
down  from  Hopewell,  New  Jersey  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Being  in  delicate  health,  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  the 
first  steam  train  whizzing  past  her  ox  cart  at  the  startling 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  so  shocked  her  sensitive  nerves 
that  her  unborn  son,  our  Grandfather  Marshall,  was  so  in¬ 
delibly  marked  that  four  generations  have  not  been  able 
to  erase  the  effects. 

Scientific  men  tell  us  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  belief 
in  prenatal  marking.  So,  I  guess  we  will  have  to  discount 
both  stories.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  we  get  our  bents 
from  somewhere. 

Perhaps  Tick  and  I  were  the  most  deeply  marked.  I 
have  told  you  how  we  would  sneak  out  at  night  to  play 
with  Uncle  Jake’s  steam  engine.  But  there  was  another 
engine  in  our  life  prior  to  that  date.  “The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,”  one  of  the  best  publications  ever  produced,  was 
a  weekly  visitor  in  our  home  throughout  our  boyhood  days. 
A  tiny  upright  steam  engine  was  continuously  pictured 
among  the  advertisements.  Tick  and  I  longed  for  that 
toy  many  years.  Dad  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  toys. 
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Perhaps  his  childish  heart  had  been  so  crushed  in  his 
tender  years  that  toys  had  seemed  something  for  another 
world.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  steam  engine  meant  hand¬ 
ling  fire,  and  he  was  wTary  of  fire,  made  him  cautious.  We 
never  used  a  lantern  around  the  bams.  The  price  of  the 
engine,  too,  was  another  consideration.  It  was  one  dollar 
and  ten  cents,  plus  thirty-five  cents  postage.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  course  of  time,  by  persistent  frugality,  we  raised  the 
dollar  and  forty-five  cents. 

By  the  never-failing  intercession  of  Mother,  Dad’s  re¬ 
sistance  broke  down,  and  we  mailed  our  order  for  the  en- 
gine.  No  investment  of  future  years  ever  brought  us  a 
fraction  of  a  percentage  of  the  enjoyment  we  received  from 
that  simple  toy.  It  was  a  long  ways  and  a  long  time  from 
that  “Weelen’s  Upright  Steam  Engine,”  that  must  have 
been  rated  a  one  ten-millionth  of  a  horsepower,  to  the 
“Big  Stiff,”  which  was  rated  at  fifty  horsepower  on  the 
traction  and  one  hundred  twenty  in  the  belt. 

The  mechanical  agricultural  revolution,  which  was 
eventually  to  make  a  museum  specimen  of  the  horse, 
struck  our  part  of  the  country  about  1904  or  1905.  Gaso¬ 
line  tractors  of  the  “one-lunger”  type  had  appeared  in  our 
locality,  but  we  had  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  their 
performance. 

Then  in  the  winter  of  1909  and  1910  something  new 
and  different  showed  up  in  pictures.  Hank  was  running 
his  flour,  feed  and  coal  business  at  the  time  and  doing 
well.  One  day  in  January  a  fellow  came  into  his  office 
who  was  looking  for  someone  to  take  the  agency  for  the 
Joy-McVicker  Giant  Tractor.  Hank  already  had  a  large 
McVicker  stationary  engine,  used  for  grinding  feed;  this 
machine  wras  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  tractor  agency. 
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The  euphonious  title  of  the  company  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  McVicker’s  daughter  had  married  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Joy.  This  new  son-in-law  was  taken  into 
partnership.  The  firm  expanded  from  the  making  of  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  to  the  creation  of  tractors.  I  am  not  sure 
how  much  joy  Joy  added  to  the  McVicker  family,  but  the 
following  tale  will  illustrate  how  much  he  substractcd  from 
the  Trents.  Now,  I  dori’t  mean  that  at  all.  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  the  fun  we  had  for  all  of  Scrooge's  money. 

The  tractor  had  many  excellent  qualities.  Its  general 
lines  were  quite  like  those  of  the  tractor  steam  engines 
of  that  day.  That  fact  made  it  all  the  more  appealing  to 
us.  Its  main  drive  wheels  were  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
rims,  or  tires,  were  thirty-six  inches  in  width.  The  front 
wheels  were  thirty-six  inches  in  height,  with  six-inch  tires. 
The  axle  and  steering  gear  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
steam  tractor.  The  motor  was  of  automobile  type,  with 
four  cylinders,  and  was  mounted  in  the  center  of  the  main 
frame  and  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  tractor.  The 
radiator,  which  held  fifty  gallons  of  water,  was  at  the 
front.  The  cylinders  were  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
connecting  rods,  crank  shaft,  etc.,  were  all  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  cylinders.  The  traction  wheels  were 
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driven  by  chains  from  sprockets  on  the  motor.  There  was 
no  cab  for  the  engineer,  but  we  constructed  one  with  all 
modern  conveniences  during  the  first  summer  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  price  was  only  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  f.o.b. 
Bottineau.  Of  course,  we  had  to  have  plows  to  match. 
These  we  secured  through  Ray  Miller  at  Souris,  North 
Dakota.  They  consisted  of  twelve  sixteen-inch  mold  board 
plow.  There  was  also  a  complete  set  of  breaker  bottoms. 
These  were  used  for  breaking  the  virgin  prairies.  The  set 
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was  divided  into  three  sections  of  four  units  each.  The  load 
for  the  engine  could  thereby  be  gauged  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  we  were  cultivating.  We  could  use  either 
four,  eight  or  twelve  bottoms  as  we  desired.  The  plows 
were  extremely  well  made  and  gave  very  good  service. 
They  cost  us  exactly  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  engine 
and  plows  plus  gasoline  tanks,  trucks,  pumps,  etc.,  totaled 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Dad  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  whole  matter. 
However,  we  had  had  fair  success  with  our  threshing  out¬ 
fit,  and  I  think  he  secretly  hoped  the  tractor  would  be  a 
success.  On  paper  everything  worked  out  beautifully.  We 
had  been  using  about  forty  horses  to  handle  the  land.  If 
we  could  sell  half  of  them  at  the  average  price  at  the  time, 
we  could  pay  for  the  tractor  and  have  enough  horses  left 
for  the  work  impossible  for  the  tractor.  But,  “the  wisest 
plan  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.”  The  tractor  was 
as  “one  born  out  of  due  season.” 

The  company  had  agreed  to  have  the  machine  on  hand 
by  April  first,  but  it  was  after  the  twentieth  of  that  month 
before  the  “flatcar  load  of  trouble,”  as  Carl  Martin,  our 
standby  elevator  man,  named  it,  arrived. 

To  our  dismay  we  discovered,  before  beginning  to  un¬ 
load  the  thing,  that  the  housing  on  the  front  axle  was 
broken.  This  meant  a  two  days’  delay  while  a  new  one 
was  coming  from  Minneapolis.  Harry  Blakeley,  an  expert 
from  the  factory  had  accompanied  the  machine  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  it  work. 

I  will  have  to  devote  a  paragraph  to  Harry.  He  was  a 
very  bright  and  capable  mechanic,  and  about  our  average 
age  —  about  thirty.  His  sincere  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  machine  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  perfect  was 
contagious.  He  never  spared  himself  in  his  endeavor  to 
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make  it  a  success.  He  had  a  lurid  collection  of  vile  epithets 
that  seemed  to  flow  automatically  whenever  a  wrench 
slipped,  peeling  his  knuckles,  or  a  hammer  missed  its  in¬ 
tended  mark  and  landed  on  his  thumb.  His  temper  might 
rise  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  next  second  he  would  be 
smiling  like  a  cherub.  In  spite  of  his  hairtrigger  temper 
and  his  proficiency  in  profanity,  Harry  was  a  real  gentle¬ 
man,  and  these  two  minor  foibles  only  helped  to  set  off  his 
many  fine  qualities. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  install  the  new  housing.  We  had 
our  stakes  all  set  for  plowing.  We  began  in  the  middle 
of  the  portion  of  the  field  we  were  to  plant,  and  then 
plowed  round  and  round  without  lifting  the  plows  from 
the  ground.  Let  us  say  we  had  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the 
shape  of  a  rectangle,  one  half  mile  long  and  eighty  rods  in 
length.  We  would  set  our  stakes  in  forty  rods  from  either 
side  and  twenty  rods  from  each  end. 

At  first  everything  ran  perfectly.  It  was  nice  to  see  those 
twelve  beautiful  furrows  all  being  cut  at  the  same  time. 
The  tractor  seemed  proud  of  itself.  Neighbors  came  from 
afar  to  see  the  wonder.  We  were  a  little  proud,  too,  at 
first.  We  could  plow  an  acre  in  fifteen  minutes,  riding  all 
the  while.  It  had  taken  Dad  a  whole  long  day  to  plow  as 
much  way  down  in  Kentucky  with  a  one-horse  plow 
drawn  by  a  mule. 

Dad  was  walking  all  the  while.  He  had  no  favorable 
comment.  We  felt  sure  he  would  be  won  over  to  our  way 
of  thinking. 

After  a  few  days  we  began  to  have  minor  difficulties 
with  ignition,  etc.,  but  that  was  to  be  expected.  The  en¬ 
gine  apparently  handled  its  load  so  easily  that  we  added  a 
two-bottom  gangplow,  and  still  no  slackening  of  speed. 
We  finished  our  seeding  somewhat  behind  time,  due  to  our 
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long  delay,  but  with  average  climate  conditions  our  crop 
would  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  mature. 

After  our  own  land  had  been  put  in  order,  we  con¬ 
tracted  to  break  one  hundred  acres  of  prairie  for  Adam 
Jacque,  one  of  our  neighbors.  We  began  the  job  with  all 
twelve  plows  equipped  with  the  breaker-bottoms.  The 
tractor  tackled  the  tough  virgin  sod,  that  God  himself  had 
taken  millions  of  years  to  create,  with  more  than  human 
courage.  But  we  soon  learned  that  some  things  are  too 
tough  even  for  a  heart  of  steel.  We  took  off  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion,  leaving  only  eight  bottoms  to  be  drawn.  The  tractor 
pranced  along  like  a  two  thousand  steel  horse  hitched  to 
a  sulky  after  that. 

We  were  five  miles  from  home,  so  we  camped  out  at 
night.  The  stinky  machine,  with  its  gas  and  grease,  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  company  of  our  friendly  horses, 
with  their  personalities  plus.  But,  of  course,  all  mankind 
must  adjust  themselves  to  the  means  of  progress.  Just  now 
I  am  wondering  how  we  can  ever  make  a  personal  friend 
of  atomic  energy. 

After  we  had  finished  our  contract  with  Jacque,  we 
still  had  one  more  test  for  the  machine.  Tick  had  bought 
a  quarter  section  lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains,  two  miles  distant  from  our  home.  We  called 
that  area  the  foothills.  There  were  about  sixty  acres  of 
the  quarter  that  people  said  could  be  broken.  We  decided 
that  if  it  could  be  broken,  it  would  be  broken. 

The  land  was  gently  rolling  —  no  part  of  it  too  steep 
for  easy  cultivation.  It  was  a  lovely  spot;  at  the  time  we 
did  not  realize  that  we  were  really  trespassing  on  hallowed 
ground. 

Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years  previous  to  our  advent, 
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a  great  glacier  had  moved  down  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
region  and  had  brought  a  varied  selection  of  the  hardest 
and  most  beautiful  granite  boulders  the  kilns  of  Pluto  ever 
rolled  off  their  assembly  lines.  These  stones  were  of  all 
sizes,  from  mere  pebbles  to  huge  cubes  half  as  big  as  a 
house.  There  was  one  fine  reddish-colored  granite  stand¬ 
ing  higher  than  a  man’s  head  above  ground,  and  extend¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness.  It  ap¬ 
parently  had  been  split  from  a  much  larger  formation.  Its 
southern  side  was  irregularly  corrugated,  and  polished  like 
glass.  There  was  a  two-foot  depression  in  the  ground 
along  this  side  of  the  boulder. 

The  Indians  told  us  that  this  stone  had  been  used  foi 
centuries  as  a  scratching  place  by  buffaloes.  There  wTere 
wallowing-holes  in  the  coulee  near  by.  During  hot  weather 
when  flies  were  most  troublesome,  the  animals  would  wal¬ 
low  in  the  mud  till  they  had  a  protecting  coat  of  gumbo 
over  their  backs.  After  a  few  hours,  when  the  caked  mud 
became  irritating,  the  buffaloes  would  go  to  their  free- 
scratch-vending  machine  and  obtain  relief. 

There  were  hundreds  of  such  institutions  along  the 
thirty-mile  stretch  of  foothills,  all  bearing  witness  to  the 
great  numbers  of  the  noble  beasts  that  had  once  grazed  on 
the  vast  prairies  to  the  south.  No  doubt  the  buffalo  has 
hovered  about  this  region  for  countless  ages.  Where  buf¬ 
falo  can  live,  man  can  live. 

No  doubt  I  said  that  when  we  began  tearing  up  the 
f  sod  back  in  1910  we  were  entering  a  holy  land,  and  this 
|  is  how  I  know.  After  wc  had  burned  the  dried  grass  from 
the  area  we  were  to  plow,  we  saw  row  after  row  of  nest 
I  rocks,  as  Dad  named  them.  The  nests  were  made  in  cir¬ 
cles  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  formed  bv  boulders. 

/ 
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The  stones  varied  in  size  all  the  way  from  six  to  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  Indians  had  made  use  of  them 
to  hold  the  buffalo  hides  which  covered  their  tepees  in 
place.  In  some  of  the  circles  the  boulders  were  but  slight¬ 
ly  imbedded  in  the  sod.  In  others  they  were  half-buried, 
and  in  still  others  their  tops  were  scarcely  visible.  After 
we  had  been  breaking  a  few  days  we  found  the  nest  rocks 
in  all  stages  of  subsidence.  Some  were  even  so  low  that 
our  plowshares  merely  grazed  their  tops.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  how  long  a  time  would  be  required  for 
a  stone  fifteen  inches  in  height  to  be  covered  six  inches  or 
more  by  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  a  gently  sloping  hill¬ 
side.  From  what  I  know  personally  of  similar  accumula¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  I  feel  sure  it  would  re¬ 
quire  five  hundred,  and  probably  a  thousand  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  of  some  tribe,  or  of 
many  tribes,  had  camped  in  that  place  during  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Verendrye,  the  first  white  man  to  enter  North  Da¬ 
kota,  spent  a  night  among  the  Indians  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Turtle  Mountains  in  the  year  1737.  The 
place  I  have  been  describing  would  have  been  a  most  in¬ 
viting  spot  for  a  traveller  of  Verendrve’s  type  to  pitch  his 
tent  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  a  band  of  friend¬ 
ly  Sioux  Indians. 

From  the  niche  in  the  hillside  where  we  had  pitched 
our  sixteen  foot  tent  that  summer  month,  we  had  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  over  the  south  half  of  a  circle  of  forty 
miles  radius.  It  was  as  beautiful  prairie  as  human  eyes 
may  ever  behold. 

The  hundreds  of  carloads  of  buffalo  bones  that  the 
pioneers  of  those  prairies  gathered  and  hauled  by  ox- 
drawn  wagons  a  hundred  miles  to  Devil’s  Lake,  the  near- 
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est  railroad  station,  were  a  ghostly  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  herds  that  once  lived  and  flourished  on  the 
most  nutritious  pastureage  America  affords.  No  wonder 
the  red  man  as  well  as  the  white  man  loved  those  grounds. 
How  the  Indian’s  hunter  heart  must  have  thrilled  when 
his  eagle  eyes  beheld  the  abundant  life  those  grazing  herds 
meant  to  himself,  his  squaw,  and  his  papooses.  The  white 
man  was  thrilled  too  when  he  gazed  on  the  fertile  land 
and  realized  that  it  meant  the  abundant  life  for  him  and 
his  family. 

But  in  spite  of  the  romance  and  history  those  nest  rocks 
contributed  to  the  region,  their  particularly  well  fortified 
position  had  a  tragic  effect  upon  our  machinery.  Our 
plow  beams  had  a  wooden  safety  pin  arranged  so  that 
when  a  share  encountered  a  large  boulder  that  it  could 
not  dislodge,  the  pin  would  break,  allowing  the  plow  to 
glide  over  the  obstruction  with  no  serious  harm. 

The  plows  passed  their  gruelling  test  with  high  honors, 
but  not  so  with  the  tractor.  After  a  few  days,  spokes  of 
the  large  drivewheels  began  breaking  at  the  angle  where 
they  joined  the  broad  rims.  After  a  half  dozen  in  each 
wheel  had  snapped,  we  knew  it  was  time  to  stop.  We  at 
once  called  Harry  in  Minneapolis.  He  gathered  a  bundle 
of  new  and  improved  spokes  and  set  out  for  Bottineau,  ar¬ 
riving  at  four  o’clock  the  following  day.  He  set  up  a  forge 
and  other  necessary  equipment,  and  we  began  the  hercu¬ 
lean  task  of  rebuilding  the  giant  wheels.  Dad  drove  up  to 
the  foothills  the  following  day  and  casually  inquired, 
i“Well,  how  is  the  Big  Stiff?” 

After  the  wheels  had  been  rebuilt,  Harry  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  motor.  He  found  the  bearings 
'on  the  crankshaft  and  connecting  rods  were  badly  worn 
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and  must  be  re-babbitted  at  once.  After  a  few  more  days 
all  necessary  repairs  were  made  and  we  finished  the  break¬ 
ing. 

The  year  of  1910  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  disap^ 
pointing  seasons  for  our  part  of  the  state.  Due  to  lack  of 
rainfall,  excessive  summer  heat,  occasional  hail  storms, 
and,  most  vicious  of  all,  rust  and  grasshoppers,  half  the 
fanners  were  financially  ruined.  That  was  a  time  when 
the  harder  one  worked,  the  greater  his  loss. 

Dad’s  laconic  christening  of  our  big  tractor  had  proved 
prophetic.  A  big  stiff  is  always  ready  for  the  grave.  It 
helped  to  bury  us  also  financially.  In  1916  Tick  ran  it  to 
a  deep  coulee  in  the  far  end  of  his  pasture,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  Word  War  II  broke  out.  By  that  date  many 
changes  had  occurred.  Jack  McKay,  who  had  bought 
Tick's  farm,  sold  the  dead  skeleton  to  junk  dealers  and  the 
precious  metal  was  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

My  story  is  getting  altogether  too  long.  Dad’s  vision 
of  establishing  a  new  clan  in  a  new  state  had  partially 
failed.  We  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Fred’s  fami- 
!v  returned  to  Illinois  in  1930.  Hank  died  in  1930  and 
Clara  in  1932. 

Tick  and  Len  were  the  only  brothers  who  were  able  to 
attend  Hank’s  funeral.  I  heard  about  the  services  later. 
If  I  had  been  there,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  had  a  good 
laugh  —  that  is,  if  I  hadn’t  got  too  mad.  The  “good 
man”  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  was  so  good  he 
stuck,  or  I  should  say,  stank.  He  assumed  because  Hank 
had  done  some  thinking  for  himself  and  didn’t  accept  all 
the  preacher’s  dogma,  there  must  be  grave  danger  that  he 
could  not  pass  St.  Peter’s  examination.  Fortunately,  Len, 
who  is  somewhat  a  preacher  in  his  own  right,  went  to  the 
pulpit  at  the  close  of  the  heavy  doctrinal  sermon  and  told 
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a  few  simple  stories  of  Flank’s  life.  I  am  sure  if  I  had 
been  present  I  could  not  have  refrained  from  a  few  re¬ 
marks  mvself.  Hank’s  family  is  represented  now  in  the 
states  of  California,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Illinois,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  others.  They  are,  I  believe,  the 
kind  of  recommendation  that  St.  Peter  will  accept  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  if  Hank  needed  additional  testimonies. 

After  continuing  the  losing  fight  against  North  Dakota's 
precarious  climate  to  the  bitter  end.  Tick  and  his  family 
returned  to  Illinois  and  took  up  their  various  tasks  in  the 
industrial  world.  Tick  died  in  1940.  Ten  and  I  were  the 
only  brothers  able  to  attend  his  funeral.  The  preacher 
wasn’t  so  hard  on  him  as  might  have  been  expected.  He 
was  not  the  same  pastor  that  had  lambasted  Hank  so  thor¬ 
oughly.  However,  Len  spoke  a  few  words  at  the  close  of 
the  service  and  mentioned  the  power  of  the  great  faith  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  their  sons  by  our 
sainted  parents.  The  gloom  of  funeral  rites  disappears  in 
the  light  of  that  kind  of  faith. 

There  are  onlv  three  of  us  left  now  in  the  spring  of 
1948.  That  is,  there  are  onlv  three  of  the  eight  boys  who 
used  to  sit  around  that  long  table  where  so  few  tears  wore 
ever  shed,  and  where  fun  and  laughter  was  the  best  of  all 
desserts.  I  am  sure  there  were  a  million  life-giving  vita¬ 
mins  in  every  ioke. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  other  Trents  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  will  continue  the  records.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
th:s  is  the  end  of  the  store. 
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This  is  not  a  story  of  all  the  Trents  in  the  World — 
there  must  be  legions  of  them.  As  the  author  states, 

It  was  “The  Call  of  the  Wild”  that  inspired  my  ancestry, 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  to  set  out  on  “the  Trail.”  The 
story  is  told  in  two  parts.  The  journey  starts  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  in  1839,  and  continues  on  through  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Illinois  years,  and  halts  in  the  region  of  Botti¬ 
neau,  North  Dakota,  where  the  author,  Logan  D.  Trent, 
now  resides. 

In  writing  about  his  father,  Mr.  Trent  cannot  help 
thinking  about  his  mother,  so  he  has  written  about  the 
Marshalls  too.  And  so  he  finds  that  the  American  Trents 
and  Marshalls  sprang  up  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Marshall,  Trent,  Golden — these 
are  the  names  which  appear  most  directly  in  the  line  of 
ancestry.  Other  names  closely  associated  were  Crosby, 
Cool,  Ege,  Humphrey,  Philips,  Smith,  Kane,  Williamson 
and  Sexton — apparently  mostly  of  English  origin. 

Logan  D.  Trent  received  a  B.S.  and  B.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  where  he  also  majored  in 
Natural  Science,  Psychology  and  American  History.  He  is 
prominently  known  throughout  literary  and  educational 
circles,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order,  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  an  Educational  Frater¬ 
nity. 
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